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AMERICA AND MEXICO. 


EACE is again endangered on 
the other side the Atlantic ; but 
it is one thing to contemplate 
war as a possibility, or even to 
talk of it‘ as desirable for the 
purpose of exhibiting national 
prowess, and quite another mat- 
ter to be actually plunged into 
it. It is one of a large class of 
human affairs that show brightest 
at a distance. ‘Then the glitter 
hides all that is repulsive, all 
that comes out with such terrible 
selling es ‘ distinctness on a nearer examina- 

tion. The cost, present and prospective, begins then to take a definite 
_ shape; the merest glance into that vortex which draws down million 
after million of pounds, or dollars—as if gold and silver, the pre- 

cious things of the earth, were mere “ bubbles as the water hath”— 

is enough to give pause to the most quarrelsome of nations, We hope 

the examples of France and England will be viewed by younger 

nations rather as things to avoid than to imitate; both countries 

have incurred an enormous debt, to pay the interest of which the 

industry of all future generations is mortgaged, life being made 

more difficult to each individual; deep-rooted hatreds and jea~ 

lousies, poorly balanced by memories of what are called national 

triumphs, remain to both, always active and always perilling that 

state of peace which the most moderate and enlightened men of 

each feel to be their truest advantage. One war poisons the hearts 

of men for ages. Next to lightly engaging in it, lightly to speak 
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crime, 

Of this deplorable error it is impossible to acquit a large and 
influential section of the American people, War with England has, 
for a long time past, been spoken of as if it were a thing of the 
lightest and most trivial character; that cloud has blown over 
for the present, yet the mischief it has done in the commercial com- 
munity can hardly be estimated. But the War party must, it seems, 
exhibit their disposition to quarrel in some direction, and at this 
moment the United States are engaged in hostilities with the Re- 
public of Mexico, 

If actual experience of how expensive war is, even on a small 
scale, should indispose the Americans to engage in it on a large 
one, the pending conflict may not be without its uses. The ‘North- 
ern Republic can gain nothing from it but an accession of Southern 
territory, which, while Texas is, as yet, unpeopled, would be but a 
superfluous appendage to her immense possessions. Future 
ages may see the Anglo-Saxon race ruling the dominions 
of the once haughty Spaniard; history has furnished events 
stranger and more improbable than future Jacksons and 
Polks sitting on the throne of the Montezumas ; nay, we believe 
that the tendency of human events is in a direction that will lead 
the world to some such result. But the time is scarcely yet come. 
Degenerated as the Spanish character may be, it has still energy 
enough to keep its own, if not to make the wisest use of it. All 
that misgovernment can effect to ruin a state, and render the finest 
natural resources valueless, has been done in Mexico. Revolutions 
without number, presenting every phase and degree of change, 
except change for the better, have made men indifferent to every- 
thing ; and, with an unsettled Government, a bankrupt treasury, 
a disorderly army, and not even the shadow of a fleet, a war would 


if : 


ruin. 

But the name and forms of state and empire last longer than the 
more solid qualities of wealth and strength. Mexico has no navy; 
but she can summon one into existence by a word—one that is 
always built, armed, and manned, for any purpose, however despe- 
rate, and that asks no pay from the state it serves, requiring no- 
thing but license to plunder the enemies of those who employ it. 
The buccaneering spirit is as active now as in the days when there 
was no peace between the subjects of European states “ beyond 
the Line.” The prospect of gain held out by the great commerce 
of America to those who may be “ let slip” upon it, would cover 
the Atlantic with legalised pirates, and put in action an amount of 
desperate ruffianism, the mischievous consequences of which would 
be felt by every trading nation, though the United States would 
suffer the most. Reprisals of the same kind could not be made, 
for Mexico has little or no trade; in fact, the very superiority of 
the Northern Republic in external wealth would render it liable to 
the deepest injury. Mexico isin that very happy and independent 
position enjoyed by those who “ have nothing to lose.” 

On the other hand, an invasion and conquest of any very con- 
siderable part of the Mexican territory by a United Sates army 
is scarcely within the possibilities. The nature of the country on 
the northern frontier of Mexico renders military operations exces- 
sively difficult ; large bodies of men cannot be moved, even when 
unopposed, without many preparations; effective warfare is some- 
thing more than a hunting excursion; and unless the whole male 
population of the States is seized with that universal martial en~ 
thusiasm which converted the France of the Revolution into a 
nation of soldiers, we do not see how a great army is to be 
raised, The despotic states of Europecan compel every man 
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to march forth and fight; they have all, in the unsparing 
conscription, an instrament unknown to Constituutional Go- 
vernments. In these last, the national enthusiasm is trusted 
to resist invasion ; but, in ordinary times, or for an aggressive war, 
the soldier must be hired and paid like other labourers. Let our 
own annual estimates speak as to the cost of an army, and let the 
Americans ask themselves'if they are prepared to pay the expense 
of such a body, or to raise money on credit in order to doit, One 
of the two they must be prepared for : if the nation at large is so 
smitten with warlike enthusiasm as to be ready to rush southward, 
rifle in hand, to engage in as many campaigns as may be required 
in the Terra caliente, as the French army rushed to the frontiers in 
defence of the Republic in 1794, well and good. The States may 
then wage war on the strength of that impulse. But if this is not 
the case, there is nothing for it, save the plan of the “ Old Country” 
—to enlist men and pay them : this costs money, and necessitates 
either very heavy present taxes, or loans, by which last expedient 
the burden is not lessened, but distributed over future generations, 
equally crippling the strength of the nation. With the known 
temper of large bodies of the American people on the subject of 
taxation, we apprehend a difficulty in the matter. 


It is an absolute blessing to mankind that the nations of Europe 
have found out a better investment for capital than gunpowder. 
England and France will want all their gold for a generation to 
come, to make their railways; they have none to spare even for 
loans on the “ best security.” The most promising of silver mines 
in Potosi would find its shares at a discount: we doubt if a war 
loan required by the United States would be proposed with much 
better prospects. We say nothing here of the chance of “ repudia- 
tion,” which rises dim and doubtful in the distance—an additional 
element of uncertainty, How America can carry on an external 
war, is yet a problem : we wish she would leave the solution unat- 
tempted, for we have found it on all occasions, and with all results, 
disastrous. Her War of Independence was defensive, onein which 
we were exposed to the disadvantages arising from distance and local 
circumstances, which she is going to encounter, in some respects, 
in an aggravated form, in Mexico. There America had a resource 
in the sense of patriotism and a stirring cause—worth many armies. 
In an aggressive war, these fail. Perhaps Mexico may be destined 
to furnish the Americans one of those dear lessons of which Eng- 
land has had so many—not without salutary effects. 


‘“PYRRHUS THE FIRST,” AND “SIR TATTON SYKES.” 


WE are now enabled to fulfil our promise to the reader, and something more—in 
portraits of the Winner and the Seoond Horse, in the race for the Derby Stakes, . 
on Wednesday week, both from the pencil of Mr. J. F. Herring, sen., Animal 
Painter to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

Pyravvs THE Finsv is a first-class race-horse, of golden chesnut colour, with 
marks of white on his hind legs, and a blaze on his face ; fine blood head and 
light neck ; deep shoulders ; muscular thighs, and hocks well let down; height, 
15 hands 3 inches. He had only appeared in pnblie once previous to the Derby — 
for the Newmarket Stakes, at the First Spring Meeting, where he won cleverly. 
Pyxruvs isthe property of Mr. John Gully. 

His contest with “Sir Tatton Sykes,” which Mr. Herring has so faithfully de- 
picted upon our front page, shall be narrated in verse of the “ quadrupedante ’ 
measure .— 2 

When Pyrrhus the First came the last to the war* 
Which rattled so long round the ramparts of Troy, 
They all look’d npon him as though he were far 
Inferior to Paris, or such Fancy Boy. 
The sequel soon proved they were in the wrong box, 
The Son of the “ Light footed} open’d their eyes ; 
And Priam discovered that all his young cocks 
Were impares grassu to bear off the prize- 


When Pyrrhus the Second stood up against Rome 
(The Corso was but inits infancy yet), 

The knowing ones told the young blood to go home, 
For the Romulus breed was all Italy's pet. 

The King of Epirns knew what he was at, 
And beat his opponent almost unto loathing. 

At last he was second—but what about that ? 
*Twas “ Cesar aut nullus”— a neck or else nothing. 


And now at the Derby a Pyrrhus is found 
(Right well may the Gully be proud as the owner), 

Which match’d against prime ones, still beat them allround, 
And flung back “ the chaff” on its liberal donor, 

The famous Tom Tulloch was blown as a bullock, 
The Fancy Boy, Peri colt, flimsy as scirrus ; 

Brocardo and Hatton (the Rhyme would add Raton) 
Escaped from the ruck, and gave éclat to Pyrrhus. 


Thena health to King Pyrrhus, and Sir Tatton Sykes, 
And joy to their owners, wherever they be ; 

At Epsom—Newmarket—’mong Doncaster Tykes— 
Few steeds can excel them for beauty and free 

Action and vigour, Again may they figure, 
Together with ’Cardo, for worthy is he ; 

May Shubrick, that true brick, escape Epsom’s rue-brick, 
And all worthy sportsmen be brimful of glee. 


* Whence his surname. See pedigree in Lempriere. 


IRELAND, 


Murper In Gatway.—On Thursday evening (last week) a poor man named 
Mannion, in the employment of Sir M. D. Bellew, was waylaid on his return from 
the fair of Moylough by three ruffians, who beat him so severely that he died the 
following night. One of the rufflans named M‘Gee was arrested by the police 
after a chase of three hours The Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful 
Murder” against the prisoner and his two companions. 

THE Crops.—From every part of Ireland the intelligence of the state of the 
crops is most cheering. 

_THE REPEAL AssocraTi1on.—Mr. Smith O’Brien was the subject of prominent 
discussion at the Repeal Association, on Monday. Mr O'Connell intimated that 
he had given notice of a motion for that day, “That the Association should take 
into ‘its consideration the best method of conveying an expression of national 
gratitude to, William Smith O’Brien.” (Great applause.) He (Mr. O'Connell) and 
his beloyed friend stood before the public in different positions ; he was a member 
of the Catholic Association, and was all his life a political agitator for his religion 
and his country, but Smith O’Brien was for years in opposition to him, and 
eventually joined him in his struggles for national liberty, pending the state pro- 
secutions, and at the moment of the most danger ; and the proof of his sincerity 
was, that he had suffered a severe imprisonment for adhering to the principles 
he had since professed and acted on. (Cheers.) Such a man, he need not say, 
Was deserving of a vote of thanks. There was not a man in the community that 
would not join in it. (Hear, hear.) No doubt, it had been said by their enemies 
that there was a split in the Repeal camp—that O’Connell was against O’Brien, 
and O’Brien against O'Connell; but the assertion was untrue, and he (Mr. 
O'Connell) would rather retire from the association, than that Smith O’Brien 
should leave it. He was, however, happy to say that there was no fear of such a 
calamity falling upon Ireland, The learned gentleman concluded. by reading a 
series of resolutions, to the effect that Mr. O’Brien should be entertained at a pub- 
lic banquet shortly, and that a public protession should escort him into Dublin on 
his way from Limerick, and moved their adoption, which was passed by acclama- 
tion.—Another resolution was then passed, requesting Mr. O’Brien to accept the 
amount of the fees paid by him to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Com- 
mons, upon his liberation, out of the funds of the association; after which, Mr. 
O'Connell praised the Government for what it had done towards Ireland; but said he 
Was sorry that his praise of the Ministry could not extend to all the Government 
measures; forinstance, tothe adious Coercion Bill, brought in by b, Lord 
Lincoln, who wanted to make it permanent. I 
brought him and his friends to London, 
Mpc gang her ef hacend it; ini a Pisces every Irish member would attend in 

S week, and, ij id, the Ministry were likely to 
division abont Christmas. (Cheers.) The spivit d snes abthod. A ata 
time since, he had the pleasure of dining at the 
to see such a change in the feelings towards Ireland. (Hear, hear.) It was a 
beg he hoped now marked the English people—the Ministry nad felt it; for 

ly the Government had obtained three good bills to improve the condition of 

the Irish people; one to give them Jeases and compensation ; one to prevent 
ejectments when there were leases ; and, lastiy, one to exempt such leases from . 
ae ae i eypete an pre enact a effected by what? By agitation, 

‘ and, wi e 
Wak eee woes ee blessing God, they would agitate until Ireland 
Great, glorious, and free ; s 
he a ideal wight acd. pba cysp (Cheers.), 
three o'clock rent was aumounced to be £355, 

to Monday next. 1 ee 


t Achilles. 


when they morally defeated it. They 


{rish Society, and he was happy 


(Groans.) The opposition to that bill | 


of Irishism was abroad. A short | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


PARISIANA. 
‘From Correspondent. 
¢ ba Ms - Pants, Wednesday. 


Betwixt assertions and counter assertions of Ministers, Diplomatists, and of the 
English and French journals, the visit of the King of the French to London may 
appear to be in “a doubtful state of donbtful doubts.” However, what I can 
positively assure is that the highest denizens of the French Court speak here of 
the momentous Journey as confidently as Sir Robert Peel and her Majesty Queen 
Victoria herself have previously done in Eugland. The aspect of affairs is so 
favourable to Government, the majority that has defeated M. Thiers’ attack upon 
the King and Government is so much larger than was expected, that the ap- 
proaching elections no longer appear an insurmountable obstacle, although a thou- 
sand circumstances may oceur, of course, to prevent the project being realised. I 
have laid more stress on this subject, as it excites as much sensation here 
amongst the English residents as amongst the French themselves; and, whether 
viewed as regards international amity, or with respect to the impulse it will give 
to the pleasures and the trades of London, it is, unqnestionably, of the highest 
interest. At the very moment I am writing these words I received a note from 
the highest souree, mentioning to me te names of certain official persons who 
have received the promive of accompanying his Majesty. 

In the meantime, Ibrahim Pacha, our most recent lion, is departing for 
England. His bearing, on the whole, has astonished the French. The Turks, 
like the Indian chiefs across the American border, pride themselves on appearing 
indifferent to everything that has been caleulated to astonish them. Whilst 
courteous and dignified, his coo), imvassive manner has astonished the volatile 
natives. After the last graud review, when 25,000 soldiers and 200,000 inhabi- 
tants of Paris had been poured out before him, into the Champ de Mars, his cool 
observation to one of his neighbours was highly characteristic of the man and the 
Asiatic General—of his clever, ambitious race, and of his country ; whilst tO the 
madder spirits amongst us French it was particularly galling: ‘ I wonder that, 
with such material, nothing should be done,” was his laconic observation. The 
wags of Paris are disporting their wit on the subject of Lbrahim’s last visit of 
curiosity, which was to the Observatory, where the great politician, amd stil! 
greater astronomer, Arago, through his great telescope, showed him the moon, 
and with a mal-d-propos extraordinary—for it had not filled its horns—it was the 
crescent ruling in the sky. The Pacha is stated to have said that he should like 
to see the moon a few days later, when its horns were gone, and it was more the 
shape of a cannon-ball. 

The Chamber of Deputies, in their last (vote of upwards of £60,000 to support 
the drama, have endeavoured, by upholding through their pecuniary aid the two 
most exalted theatres of France, to resist the torrent of corruption as regards 
the stage. I think that the newspapers will soon reform themselves throng!) 
necessity. Few of the largest of those onthe present system pay their expenses. 
They have dropped their prices immensely ; increased their diameters; and some, 
like the Constitutionnel, within the conrse of the year, undertake to supply you 
with a library of original novels, illustrated stories, almanacks, special records 
of every branch of social knowledge, besides the whole type of new plays, &c. 
The de omnibus rebus, et de quibusdam aliis”” was never attempted on so bold a 
scale of utter impossibility, 

The weather in Paris has created an overflow of gaiety in the whole population, 
who throng to every suburban amusement—from the Hippodrome, with its 
thousands of eager gazers at the fictive races of Olympian and modern racers, to 
ne votaries of the blind god at Ranelagh, and those of Terpsichore at the Chdteaw 
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FRANCE. 

The Paris papers this week contain very exciting accounts of the massacre of 
three hundred French prisoners, by the Arabs, in retaliation, probably, for the 
Dahara atrocity. This account created an extraordinary sensation in Paris, and 
its authenticity was at first doubted, but subsequent letters appear to confirm it. 
The details are given in the following letter published by the French Algertenne, 
of the 231d of May — 

“The master of a small sailing veasel, which left Djemmaa-Ghazaouat on the 
9th instant, has announced to us a horrible eyent—the massacre in the Deira of 
Abd-el- Kader of all the French prisoners ! 

“Tt appears that in the course of March last, Abd-el-Kader ordered Bou Ha- 
medi to transfer to Mustapha Ben Tami the charge of the Deira, and to join him 
immediately with the Beni Amers, Although noised about in the south, as if it 
had been exeented, the order never was, for the Beni Amers and Bou Hamedi 
refused to depart. The tribe, by the confession of the Kalifa himself, on the con- 
trary, began with Bouzianne Oulid Chaoni, negotiations with a view to securing 
his assistance, in order to separate themselves from the Deira. It was agreed 
between them that the Beni Amers should not go beyond Tasa, that Bou Hamedi 
should act as mediator between the tribe and the Emir, and that he should re- 
turn to the Deira, as Commander-in Chief of the same. Bou Hamedi kept his 
word; but the Beni Amers breaking faith, departed for the westward, heedless 
of the Kalifa, who, dreading the consequences of his abortive intrigue, proceeded 
to rejoin Bouzianne Oulid Chaoui. 

“Tt ensued from these events, which occurred in the latter end of April, that 
Mustapha Ben Tami, who had remained alone amongst the Hachems, and some 
emigrants from various tribes, and could not execute the Emir’s order, received from 
his brother-in-law instructions to transport to the southward all the people that 
remained with him ; whereupon he wrote to Abd-el-Kader, that, reduced as the 
Deira was to one-fourth of its numbers, he would be unable to resist any attempt 
on the part of the Moors to seize possession of the French prisoners, the custody 
and maintenance of whom was becoming daily more difficult. ‘ 

“* Abd-el-Kader returned for answer the barbarous order to put the prisoners 
to death, and that the execution of this order might be facilitated, the report was 
spread in the Deira that the Mussulman prisoners had been similarly treated in 
France. It is by such means as these that the agitators stimulate the ignorant and 
cruel hatred of the Arabs, i 

“ There is not the least reason to doubt the execution of our unfortunate bro- 
thers in arms. We have seen the corpses of several. A few, who escaped death, 
fled, although pursued, and contrived to win the protection of the Beni-Massem. 
This tribe has saved the life of one of them, and promises to restore others to us, 
who are already in safety.” 

The following is from the Courrier de Marseilles:—“I have bad news to give you. 
The steamer from Oran reports the massacre of our prisoners in the power of 
Abd-el-Kader, three hundred in number, among whom are comprised MM. 
Coguard, Larrages, Thomas, officers supéreurs, Doctor Cabasse; all of whom 
supported their misfortunes with the greatest fortitude, and enabled and encon- 
raged by the force of their example, the yemainder of our unfortunate soldiers, 
captured in onr various encounters with the Arabs, to do the same: It would 
appear that the tribes who were encharged with the custody of our prisoners were 
divided in sentiments: one party was in favour of preserving their lives, and the 
otier not. Unhappily, the latter party were in a majority, and our poor soldiers 
were butchered. Aiter this, let the Paris papers praise the clemency of the Emir.” 

The Sémaphore de Marseilles of the 28th ult, publishes accounts from Algiers 
of the 25th, confirming the news of this frightful massacre. It appears that the 
defection of the Beni Amers, and the appointment of Mustapha Ben Tami, as 
successor of Bou Hamedi, had been the signal .of violent dissensions, and of a 
general breaking up of the Deira. Bou Hamedi, with fifty families attached to 
his person, had placed himself under the protection of Bonzianne Oulid Chaoui, 
the Kalifa of Muley Abderrhaman, thus overtly seceding from the cause of the 
Emir. The Hachems separated, after coming to blows. A considerable portion 
of them had declared, that, being tired of the wretched and perilous life they 
had led since their emigration, they were determined to make their peace with 
the French and return to Algeria. Mustapha Ben Tami had proceeded south- 
wards with the most fanatical of that tribe to effect a junction with Abd-el-Kader, 
at El-Abiad. It was during that violent schism the French prisoners were 
massacred. Some of the Hachems wished to carry them with them, in order to 
secure to themselves a good receptionfrom the French on their return, whilst the 
others were desirous to compromise the seceders, whom they regarded as traitors, 
and to gratify their fanatical hatred. General Cavaignac marched from Lalla 
Maghrina, on the 15th, in pursuit of Ben Tami, and in the expectation of rescuing 
some of the prisoners, who, having swam across the Moulonya, miraculously 
escaped from the massacre. Marshal Bugeaud, having brought to a close his 
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‘massacre was und Etilemblice Gt.the Chamber of Peers on Tues- 
‘the Prince de la a. The noble Peer commenced his remarks by 


day by t ° la Mose’ : 
relating how the men had been made ‘ ers, and then observed that it was 
evidently the policy of Abd-el-Kader to have led them captive through the 
country in order to prodyce an effect on the native population. He blamed the 
Ministry for not making every possible effort to effect the liberation ot these men 
either by ransom or exchange. As no negotiation had-beene ro; ue Con- 
sidered that the men had been absolutely sacrificed. He thought it oy to 
denounce 'to the Chamber this line of conduct, and toc rto do 
something for the safety of the officers who, it appeared from the recital just pub- 
ete Min murat Hise Affairs, said the Prin ite ad as to 
inister of Fereign Affairs, said the Prince was quite misinformed as t 
the conduct of the Government in this affair. They were most anxions tebe 
cure the liberation of the prisoners, and overtures were even made on the sub- 
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ject. But Marshal Bugeaud and his officers, after a little time, became so con- 
vinced that the Emir was not serious in his negotiation, that the matter fell to the 
ground. The French Government had intimated to the Emperor of Morocco that 
the French prisoners were on his territory, and that this could not be permitted. 
The bee aecarok regretted most deeply the late disaster, but could not have pre 

vented it. ; 

In the Chamber of Deputies, during the debate on the Budget, Mfhiers made 
a long, laboured, and personal attack upon the Goverpment, which was ably 
answered by M. Guizot. M, Billanlt also made a strong attack wpon the Govern- 
ment. He complained that the present Cabinet, though five years in office, 
had done nothing in favonr of agriculture, commerce, or public improvement, 
and Called on it to imitate the example given by England in her commercial re- 
forms, He declared that no one now thought of war, and that the great question 
now was as to whether they should have a firm, active, and progressive Adminis~ 
tration, or a stationary one. The Minister of the Interior replied, by pointing out 
the immense public works recently completed by the Government, and adyerting 
to the state of the revenue, which never was more productive than at the present 
moment, and which was an infallible proof of the progress and prosperity of the 
country. M. Thiers afterwards addressed the Chamber, inreply to some remarks 
made by M. Guizot in his speech. 

On this part of the debate the Presse says :—“The sole interest of the sitting 
was in the single combat between M, Thiers and M. Guizot. M. Thiers, being 
wounded by words which fell from the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and in which 
he fancied he recognised a feeble echo of attacks made upon him by the Débats, 
on the occasion of Lecomte’s attempt upon the King, wished to protest against 
insinuations which he considered not only as personal, but against the freedom of 
Speech in the tribune. If he had confined himself to expressing his indignation 
at a polemic into which his naine was introduced, he would not have incurred the 
least blame, for the whole Chamber appeared to have but one opinion on the 
impropriety of these attacks. He, however, enlarged upon his famous maxim— 
the King reigns, but governs not.—M. Gnizot succeeded him upon the same 
thesis, and obtained an immense success.” 

Ultimately, M. Odillon Barrot brought forward his amendment for the reduc- 
tion of the secret service money by 10,000f.; and, having declared that he meant 
his amendment as a test of the confidence of the Chamber in the Government, 
the division took place, when a majority appeared in favour of the Ministry of 
73: the numbers being, for the amendment, 147; against it, 220. The result is 
naturally looked upon as a source of great triumph to the Ministerial party. 

The Journal des Chemins de Fer announces that the Northern Railroad will 
positively be opened on the 14th inst. 

A letter from Ham of the 29th ult. states that at 6 o’clock, a.m., on the 28th, 
Dr. Conneau, who aided in the escape of Prince Louis Napoleon, the two keepers, 
and a labourer, had been removed to Peronne. At Athies, they were handcuffed 
and conducted to Perunne by gendarmes. The greatest rigour was displayed 
towards the commander of the fort, M Demarle. He was kept under close arrest 
in the prison, his sword had been taken from him, and an officer of gendarmerie 
sneceeded him in the command of the fort. 

It appears from the letter of our Paris Correspondent, that the weather in Paris, 
us in London, has been exceedingly hot. The thermometer of ahrenheit marked 
82 deg. on Monday, and 84 on Tuesday, in the shade, 

Some of the Opposition papers of Paris publish a correspondence that took 
place some months ago between Louis Bonaparte and the Minister of the Interior, 
relative to the Prince’s application for permission to join his father in Italy. The 
Reforme mentions a rumour (to which we do not attach any credence) that on 
Louis Philippe being solicited by M. Odillon-Barrot to restore the Prince to 
liberty, the King replied :—** You ask me to release a Bonaparte: haye you for- 
gotten that they shot my cousin d’Enghien, who surely had not done as much as 
the prisoner of Ham ” « 

The following paragraph is from La Presse :—‘ The English journals persist in 
the belief that the King of the French will pay another visit to London about the 
end of June, and even add that he will be accompanied by several of his sons. 
We believe thisnews to be unfounded. But we are assured that fresh steps were 
to be adopted in order to determine Queen Victuria to come for a few days to the 
Chateau d’Eu. In the event of her Majesty. complying with the King’s wishes, 
he will assemble a little escadrille, and go and meet the Queen off the coast of 


England.” 
PORTUGAL. 


In part of our impressicn last week, we ment’oned the receipt of letters from 
Lisbon announcing the dissolution of the Cabral Ministry, The rebellion had spread 
throughout the country. The troops had been defeated in several places. A provi- 
sional Government was formed at Villa Real, at the head of which junta was 
a yonug military officer, a son of the Count Villa Real, a strenuous supporter 
of the Government. Senhor Jose Cabral, the Minister of Justice, had to fly 
from Oporto on the 16th ult.; and, on the 17th, on his arrival in Lisbon, the 
Ministry tendered their resignation, and it was accepted. The Count Villa Real 
had been called on by the Queen to form a Ministry (of his party, of course sup- 
porters of the late Government) ; his efforts failed; Senhor Rodrigo Fonseca had 
declined to act with him. On the 18th the Queen sent for the Duke of Palmella, and 
charged him with the formation of a Ministry. His Grace arrived in Lisbon, 
from Calhariz, the following evening, and after a long interview with the Duke of 
Cerceira, at the War. Office, proceeded to the Palace We have since received 
intelligence from Lisbon, vi@ Spain, to the 23rd ult, The new Ministry 
had been formed. It was composed of the Duc de Palmella, Prime Minister ; 
The Due de Terceira, Marquis de Saldanha, Baron de Asjal, and Souza Accordo. 

A letter from Ciudad Rodrigo of the 22nd ult., published in the Heraduo of 
Madrid, states that the inhabitants of Almeida, the frontier town, rose on the. 
20th, and the movement was joined by the garrison. On learning this news, 
General Calouze ordered the forces of the provinces to concentrate themselves on 
the frontier, and was himself going to take up a position at Alden del Obispo, the 
most advanced point of Spain towards the Portuguese frontier. ; ° 

The Wational publishes acconnts from Lisbon of the 23d ult., stating that the 
popular movement against Costa Cabral was hourly gaining ground. Three 
Juntas had been organised—one at Villareal, under the presidency of the son of 
Count Villareal; another at Coimbra, at the head of which was M. Juse Alex- 
ander de Campos, a deputy, former Minister of the Queen, and Professor of the 
University ; and a third at Leiria, under the direction of M. Montinho d’Albu- 
querque, a deputy, late Minister of the Queen and Director-General of the Public 
Works of the Kingdom. The members of the three Juntas had all assembled at 
Leiria, for the purpose of marching thence at the head of the insurgents upon 
Lisbon. The troops of the north had retired into Oporto, and declared that they 
would not fight against the people. The colonels of three regiments of the gar- 
rison of Lisbon had made a similar declaration, That capital was then in a state 
ot great agitation, and all commercial transactions were suspended. 

The Zspanol states that an English squadron had made its appearance off 
Oporto, but had retired on receiving the inielligence of the insurrection. 

Since the above, very important news has been received. 

All the towns and villages situate on the south of the Tagus, and opposite that 
capital, had joined in the insurrection. 

The annual session of the Cortes was closed on the 23rd ult. 

The Revolucao de Setiembre contains a Royal decree, dated the 21st, accepting 
the resignation of the Cabral Administration ; and another, appointing the Mar- 
quis of Palmella President of the Council and Minister of the Inierior, aid Minis- 
ter ad interim of Justice and Finance; the Murquis of Saldanha, the Envoy of 
Portugal at Vienna, Minister tor Foreign Attairs; and the Duke of Terceira, 
ict of War, and charged ad interim with the Foreign and Colonial Govern- 
ment. 

The same journal publishes a proclamation of the Queen, dated the 21st, and 
countersigned by the Marquis of Palmella and the Duke of Terceira, annonneing 
that the evils which the nation complained ot profoundly afflicted her Royal heart, 
aud that the grievances of the people should be redressed. Her Majesty then de- 
clares the laws of public health and the new tributary system abolished, and 
orders all restrictions on the liberty of the press to be removed. 

The Civil Governor of Lisbon had been superseded in his post by M. Machado. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE. OF LORDS.—Taurspay. 
The House of Lords resumed its sittings to-day, but the attendance at first was 


not numerous. 
THE CORN BILL. 

Lord Srantey presented some petitions against the Corn Bill; and then gave 
notice that he should move for a copy of an address from the House of Assembly 
of Canada upon the subject of the Corn-laws. 

Earl Datnousie then explained what he had stated on Thursday last in respect 
to this subject, and assured the House that he had given a faithful answer as far 
as he could as to the existence of another address. He certainly did not know 
that there had been another address when he gave the answer in question. He 
did not know of the existence of another despatch till the next morning. This 
he stated upon his honour as a Peer. 

Lord Sranuey expressed his opinion that there could not be the slightest 
shadow of animputation upon the noble Earl. The high character of his noble 
friend was too well known to have rendered any exculpation necessary. As the 
despatch was to be laid upon the table, however, perhaps he might be excused 
if he made a few remarks upon the subject. The noble Lord proceeded to make 
some explanations with regard to his late speech. It was clear, he said, that 
Canada had expressed apprehensions upon the subject of Free-Trade. This 
had been denied—but within twelve hours an address had arrived from 
the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, conveying the echo of the opinions 
and the apprehensions which he (Lord Stanley) had expressed. He deeply re- 
gretted that the address did not arrive before the second reading of the bill, but he 
yet hoped it would not be too late. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl Grey maintained that when the subject was first brought before the 
Assembly of Canada, no such apprehensions had been expressed, but they had 
passed resolutions expressing a desire to co-operate in the measure. Whatever 
their apprehensions were, he was convinced that they had no foundation. 

The Duke of Ricuonp then presented several petitions against the Corn-bill. 

Ratway Brius.—Earl Firzwitiiam gave notice that he would, to-morrow, 
move a resolution to the effect that this House would not give its sanction to any 
pi pit ov until the bills at present before both Houses of Parliament had been 

posed of. 

Tar Customs Duties Bizu.—The Earl of Danuousre then moved the second 
reading of the Customs Duties (Tariff) Bill. The noble Earl entered at con- 
siderable length into the duties that at present existed, and those which it was 
proposed to reduce by the present measure.—The Duke of RicuMonp opposed the 
bill.—After some discussion, the bill was read a second time, and the Committee 
appointed for Monday week —The House then adjourned. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


HER MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 
It is most gratifying to state that her Majesty’s health progresses very favour- 
ably. The following bulletin was issued on Monday morning :— 
“Buckingham Palace, Monday, June 1, 
i Nine o’Clock, a.m. 
“The Queen and the infant Princess continue well. 
“ James CLARK, M.D. 
“* CHaRLES Locock, M.D, 

: * RoBperT Fereuson, M.D. 
fe £6, | Majesty’s recovery is so far advanced that no further bulletins will be 
sued, 

Tue NAME or THE Youna Princess.—It is stated that the infant Princess is to 
be named Elizabeth, after the “Virgin Queen,” whose reign was among the most 
brilliant in the annals of English history. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S STATUE. 
PRECEDENTS FOR EQUESTRIAN STATUES ON ARCHES. 
(To the Editor.) June 2d, 1846, 
Srr,—In compliance with your request, I willingly send the Engray- 
ings, (which you heard were in my possession) of “ Precedents for Eques- 


a 
OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
LORD DOWNE} 

Tue Rey. William Henry Dawney 
sixth Viscount Downe, in the peerage 
of Ireland, and an English Baronet, 
was the second son of John, fourth 
Viscount, by his wife, Laura, only 
daughter and heir of William Burton, 
Esq. He was born the 20th of May, 
1772, and succeeded to the title the 
18th Feb,, 1832, on the demise, with- 
out issue, of his eldest brother, John 
ba) Christopher, the fifth Viscount. The 
Rey. William Henry, the late Viscount, married, 6th June, 1811, Lydia, 
only daughter of John Heathcote, Esq., of Connington Castle, and leaves, 
beside two daughters, a son and successor, William Henry, now seventh 
Viscount Downe, who married, in 1843, Isabel, daughter of Dr. Bagot, 
Bishop of Oxford, and by her has a family. The late Viscount died on 
the 23rd ultimo, in the 75th year of his age, at his seat, Beningbrough 

Hall, Yorkshire, 

The family of Dawney, Viscounts Downe, is an old and distinguished 
house : the family came into England at the Conquest. An ancestor, 
Sir William Dawney, was made a General by Richard Coeur de Lion, 
when, having slain a Saracen Prince, and afterwards killing a lion, the 
knight cut off the paw, and presented it to the King, who immediately, 
in token of approbation, took a ring (still in possession of the Dawney 
family) off his finger, and, presenting it to Dawney, ordered that, to 
perpetuate the event, he should bear, as a crest, a demi-Saracen, with a 
lion’s paw in one hand, and a ring in the other, The first Viscount 
was Sir John Dawney, M.P. for York, who was raised to the Peerage of 
Poveate the 19th May, 1680. From him the present Viscount directly 

escends, —_—_— 


LORD WODEHOUSE. 

John Wodehouse, second Baron Wode- 
house, of Kimberley, in the county of 
Norfolk, and a Baronet, was the eldest 
son of John, first Baron Wodehouse, by 
Sophia, only child and heiress of Charles 
Berkeley, Esq., of Bruton Abbey, in the 
county of Somerset, and niece of the 
last Lord Berkeley, of Stratton. John, 
second Baron Wodehouse, was born on 
the 11th of January, 1771; his Lord- 
ship, previous to inheriting the family 
honours, represented the county of Norfolk in several successive Par- 
liaments. In politics he was a Tory. His Lordship succeeded to the 
Peerage on the demise of his father, the 29th May, 1834: he married, 
the 17th November, 1796, Charlotte Laura, only daughter and heiress of 
John Norris, Esq., of Wilton Park, Norfolk, by whom he leaves a nu- 


STATUE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND ARCH, AT HYDE PARK CORNER, 


trian Statues on Arches,” taken from Montfaucon; and I rejoice at the 
opportunity afforded me of 
contributing to undeceive 


Tae Countess of Norguny’s Frere Caamperae.—The Countess of Norbury a misled and deluded pub- merous issue: he is succeeded in his honours by his grandson, John, 
gave a fete champétre on Monday, at Gordon House, Fulham, which was honoured lic! now third Baron Wodehouse, the elder child of his eldest son, the Hon. 


On Sunday, I went to 
Wilton to see the Statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, which 
bears about the same pro- 
portion to the Arch on 
which it stands, as the 
larger Statue of the Duke 
of Wellington will do to 
the Arch on Constitution 
Hill! I send you a rough 
sketch, which I made on 
the spot, as well as one of 
the Group intended for 
Hyde Park Corner; and 
also one of Claudius Dru- 
sus—“An Emperor pro- 
ceeding to Victory”-- which 
was sent to me by the 
Rey. Mr, Elliott, of Tor- 
quay. Marcus Aurelius is 
riding across the Arch; 
so is Claudius Drusus ; 
and so are the other Pre- 
cedents to which I refer 
you. 


T agree with Bp, the yesterday Correspondent of the Times, and I can- 
not join in the cuckoo ery for Prece- 
dent! But, for the comfort and con- 
solation of those who do—and who 
have, in speeches, and letters, and 
paragraphs, pronounced the most 
dictatorial condemnation of placing 
an Equestrian Statue on an Arch; 
and of the “additional atrocity of 
placing the Horse astride the Arch ” 
—I venture, in all humility, to sug- 

‘gest that their difficulty will be to 
"| find a Precedent for an Equestrian 
Statue upon an Arch placed in the 
other direction. 

The effect of the Marcus Aurelius 
on the Arch at Wilton is strikingly 
beautiful ; and I have no doubt 
that the effect of the Group at Hyde 
Park Corner will be as much supe- 
rior in beauty as the Statue and Arch 
are superior in size and grandeur! 
| I hope I shall not be misunderstood 
or misquoted, as if I meant that enor- 
mous size constitutes beauty; but 1 
venture to declare my humble, but 
honest, feeling and opinion, that, in- 
stead of an “ Atrocious monstrosity, 
without precedent, and in violation o: 
ARCH OF CLAUDIUS DRUSUS. every rule of art or taste,” the Group 
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Henry Wodehouse, who died in 1834. The late Baron had been de- 
clining in health for some months back, yet his death occurred rather 
suddenly on the 29th ultimo, at his seat, Kimberley Park, Norfolk. 

The family of Wodehouse traces its descent to a very remote period 
in English history. The motto on its escutcheon testifies its fame; for 
it, a3 well as the arms, crest, and supporters, were granted by Henry V. 
to John Wodehouse, as a reward for the valour he displayed on the field 
of Agincourt. The creation of the baronetey of this family dates the 
tee June, 1611, and the creation of their peerage the 26th October, 


with the presence of a large number of the aristocracy. The carriages began to 
set down company shortly after two o’clock. The guests entered the grounds by 
the wicket-gate, where they were received by the noble hostess, after which th ey 
passed through the flower gardens to the lawn on the south front of the mansion, 
from which spot a beantiful view of the river scenery is obtained. Here sofas 
and ottomans were placed in every diréction, and the younger branches joined 
the festive dance, first within the mansion, and subsequently on the lawn, to the 
music of Jullien’s orchestra. In this manner a most delightful afternoon was 
passed, and it. was nearly seven o’clock before the party began to separate. 
Refreshments of the most recherché description were served during the afternoon 
in the dining-room. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


SIR JOHN TREVELYAN. 

Sir John Trevelyan, the fifth Baronet of Nettle- 
combe, in the county of Somerset, was born in 1766. 
He married, in 1791, Maria, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, of Charlton, in Kent, by whom he 
has had issue five sons and five daughters, all of 
whom, but one son, survive him. Sir John succeeded 
his father, Sir John Trevelyan, the fourth Baronet, in 
1828. He is himself succeeded by his eldest son, now 
Sir Walter Calverly Trevelyan, the sixth Baronet, who 
married, in 1835, Paulina, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Jermyn. The late Baronet, who had attained the venerable age of 
eighty-six, died at his seat, Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, on the 30th 
ultimo. 

The family of Trevelyan is of ancient Cornish origin, Having possessed 
lands in Cornwall prior to the Conquest. The baronetcy was conferred 
on George Trevelyan, Esq., of Nettlecombe, the 24th January, 1662, 


THE WEATHER.—The weather during the week in the metropolis, has been in- 
tensely hot. It is stated that in a situation exposed to the direct rays of the sun, 
the thermometer was actually as high as 126. Upon several occasions during the 
week, the thermometer has been as high as 95 in the sun, and at 85 in the shade. 

Victoxr1a Parx.—This now popular place of resort at the East.end of the me- 
tropolis was a great source of attraction during the holidays. It was visited on 
Whit-Sunday alone by upwards of 25,000 persons, and by about 5,000 each on the 
three following days. Since Easter it has been twice visited by Royalty, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert having made an inspection on his return from laying the 
foundat om of the Sailors’ Church, and the Duke of Cambridge about a week 

fterwards. 

Wets.i ScHoot.—The Governors and Subscribers to the Welsh Charity School 
presented Mr. Parry with an elegant piece of plate, on Thursday, as a testimonial 
for services rendered gratuitously to this Establishment for a period of forty-three 


AKCH FROM MONTFAUCON, 


ars, 

Toe GRAND Pouish Batt on Monpay Next.—Seyveral distinguished 
foreigners, among whom is Prince Louis Napoleon, are expected to attend this 
fashionable and attractive entertainment. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT THE Post Orrice.—In consequence of the inquiry instituted 
at the General Post-office, before Mr. Peacock, it is stated that preparations are 
being made in the Postmaster-General’s Office, for an extensive series of altera- 
tions throughout the entire departments of the inland and letter-carriers’ offices, 
both general and metropolitan. As far as can be at present learned, the altera- 
tions will consist in a complete classification of the whole of the officers ; the sub- 
stitution of fixed scales of salary; the abolition of the “early delivery” in all 
walks, and the abandonment of the system of payment by fees. It is also stated 
that the Directory will be purchased of the present owner, suitable compensation 
being allowed for the officer’s outlay, which that gentleman has given in as fol- 
lows :—Machinery, £1,500; types, £2,000; lease of premises, 100 guineas per 
annum for 20 years ; expences of editing, &c., forming a total of neaaly £6,000 
per annum. It is said to be the determination of his lordship to take off the bells 
from all the walks, and to compensate the men, so as to give the public the oppor- 
tunity of posting at the receiviug-houses and at the chief offices until the latest 
Moment prior to the despatch, consistent with the necessary regulations for the 
Safety of the duty. It is not decided whether there will be an amalgamation of 
the eral and London district offices at present; but it is most probable that 
eventually such will the case. The delivery of General Post letters, it is said, will 
be extended in the afternoon, and other offices opened for the general facilitation 
of the duty. Some alteration is also to be made in the salaries of the junior 
clerks, and in those of the messengers of the inland-office. The district letter- 
carriers and stampers have also, within the last few days, received the command 
of the Postmaster-General to prepare and send forward an exact detail of their 
alaries and emoluments, 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN REGARD TO RAILWAY LIABILITY. 

In the Court of Excuequsr, on Wednesday, in the case of Henry v. Goldney, a 
decision of some importance was given in reference to the liability of Provisional 
Committemen, 

The case was brought before the Court upon an argument on ‘demurrer. 

The facts, as gathered from the arguments, appeared to be, that the plaintiff 
supplied goods to a railway company, and, finding some difficulty in procuring 
payment, brought separate actions against no less than thirty persons, who had 
‘been advertised as provisional committee-men. 

Several of the defendants in these actions had pleaded in such a manner as to 
involve issues in fact, which stand for trial at Nisi Prius, : } 

One of the provisional committee-men, named Ede, was said to have left 
England after the action against him had commenced, and the present defendant 
pleaded the pendeney of the action against Ede as matter pf abatement. To this 
plea there was ademurrer, ea 

Mr. Crompton, for the plaintiff, now submitted that the plea could not be sus- 
tained. Here the defendant was not twice sued, and it was competent for the 
plaintiff to go in and sue all the parties indebted to him until he recovered his 
debt. Mr. Ede, against whom the other action was brought, was a stranger to 
this, and it would lead to the greatest injustice, if, because an action was brought 
against one man, who, it might be, would retreat to the Continent, and avoid the 
service of the writ, another joint contractor could not be sued. The plea was no 
answer to the declaration. a i a ; 


PETER PURCELL, ESQ. 

This gentleman was a great coach proprietor, and an Alderman of the 
City of Dublin, and was distinguished there as a forward and active 
supporter of the extreme Liberal party in politics. He is, also, well 
known as an able agricuturist: his letters on the cultivation of land 
had great popularity, and led to the formation, in Ireland, of the’ Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society. 

Mr. Purcell died on the 29th ultimo, at his town residence, in Rut- 
land-square, Dublin, He is reported to have left behind him a fortune 
amounting to nearly £170,000. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MARCUS BARR, C.B. 

This distinguished soldier was not only at the splendid victory of 
Maharajpoor, under the walls of Gwalior, on the 29th of December, 
1843, but also at the recent glorious victories of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon, on the banks of the Sutlej, during which campaign Col. 
Barr held the high office of Acting Adjutant-General, of her Majesty’s 
forces. Thus he saw the commencement, progress, and final success, of 
a series of triumphs which will be ever memorable in the history of 
India. He received his mortal wound at Sobraon, and died on the 26th 
of March, at Kussowlee, near Simla. 

Colonel Barr is most honourably mentioned by Lord Gough and Sir 
Harry Smith, in their despatches from the seat of war. Sir H. Smith 
says :—“ Colonel Barr was universally beloved and respected throughout 
India. As a soldier he was pre-eminent, and the tears of sorrow rolled 
down the veteran cheeks of that bravest of men, our Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, when we talked of our most valiant comrade.” 


STR SPENCER LAMBERT HUNiii, VASSALL, K.H., CAPTAIN, R.N. 


This gallant officer, who died on the 29th ult., at his residence, 29, 
Hyde-park Gardens, was the eldest son of the late Colonel Spencer 
Thomas Vassall (who fell at the head of his regiment, the 38th Foot, 
at the storming of Monte Video), by Catherine Brandeth Backhouse, 
his wife, daughter of the Rev. D. Evans, D.D.,and represented a junior 
branch of the Vassalls, Barons de Gourdon, in France, derived imme- 
diately from John Vassall, Alderman of London, who equipped and 
commanded two ships of war against the Spanish Armada. Sir Spencer 
was born 17th May, 1799, and entered the Royal Navy in May, 1812, 
under Sir Home Popham, on board the Venerable, 74: In 1819 he was 
appointed Lieutenant of the Jphigenia, 42, Captain Hyde Parker; in 
1820 served under Captain Vernon, in the Blossom, 26, and, in 1824, 


Besnter toe eecuueacts Giclee eh aon ieboiee of thie UEC Soran end eet | joined the Prince Regent, 120, the flag-ship of Sir Robert Moorsom, in 
that an action was pen contractor. eget ayy _the Medway. In the following year Lieutenant Vassall was in the 
it, commenced Ranger; 28, under Captain Lord Henry Thynne, fitting out for the South 


American station, and, in April, 1827, joined the Ganges, 84, bearing the 
flag of Sir Robert Waller Otway, by whom he was promoted to the 
command of the #elair sloop, in the ensuing July. His advancement 


debts nooutid Kier to the rank of Commander had then already taken place, by commission 

reltt. dated 30th April, 1827. After paying off the Heluir, in September fol- 

Mr. Bradwell then lowing, Captain Vassall remained on half pay until the 24th November, 
two cases from Hobart 


1831, when he was appointee to the Harrier, a new 18 gun corvette, in 
which vessel he served with much distinction on the East India sta- 
tion. In 1835 he bro 


The whole body of 

to the pal : ferred upon him the honour of Knighthood, for the gallantry he had 
jecepe mes : displayed in attacking and destroying several extensive settlements of 
ise dohigentm coe ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS, AT WILTON. setingor : ; us are is omy “eer - be: .. ay 8 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Last week we announced the escape of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon from the fortress of Ham. The Prince has since ar- 
rived in London, and has been much seen in public. On 
Monday he was at the St. James’s Theatre, to witness the 
French plays. Several versions of the Prince’s escape have 
been published, but we first take the Prince’s own account 
of it, which we translate from a letter addressed by the 
Prince to the Editor of the Journal de la Somme :— 

“My dear M. Degeorge,— My desire to see my father 
once more in this world made me attempt the boldest en- 
terprise I ever engaged in. It required more resolution 
and courage on my part than at Strasburg and Boulogne, 
for I was determined not to submit to the ridicule that 
attaches to those who are arrested escaping under a dis- 
guise, and a failure I could not have endured. The follow- 
ing are the particulars of my escape :— 

“You know that the fort was guarded by 400 men, who 
furnished daily 60 soldiers, placed as sentries outside the 
walls. Moreover, the principal gate of the prison was 
guarded by three gaolers, two of whom were constantly on 
duty. It was necessary that I should first elude their vigi- 
lance, afterwards traverse the inside court, before the win- 
dows of the commandant’s residence ; and, arriving there, 
I should be obliged to pass by a gate which was guarded by 
soldiers. 

“ Not wishing to communicate my design to any one, it 
was necessary to disguise myself, As several rooms in the 
part of the building I occupied were undergoing repairs, 
it was not difficult to assume the dress of a workman. My 
good and faithful valet, Charles Thelin, procured a smock~ 
frock and a pair of sabots (wooden shoes), and, after shaving 
off my moustaches, I took a plank on my shoulders. 

“On Monday morning I saw the workmen enter, at half- 
past eight o’clock. Charles took them some drink, in 
order that I should not meet any of them on my passage. 
He was also to call one of the gardiens (turnkeys), whilst Dr. 
Conueau conversed with the others. Nevertheless, I had 
scarcely got out of my room, before I was accosted by a 
workman, who took me for one of his comrades, and, at the 
bottom of the stairs, I found myself in front of the keeper. 
Fortunately, I placed the plank I was carrying before my 
face, and succeeded in reaching the yard. Whenever I 
passed a sentinel or any other person, ITalways kept the 
plank before my face. 

“ Passing before the first sentinel, I let my plank fall, and 
stopped to pick up the bits. There I met the officer on 
duty, but, as he was reading a letter, he did not pay atten- 
tion tome. The soldiers at the guard-house appeared sur- 
prised at my dress, and a drummer turned round several 
times to look at me. I next met some workmen, who looked 
very attentively at me. I placed the plank before my face, 
but they appeared to be so curious that I thought I should 
never escape them, until I heard them cry ‘Oh! It is Ber- 
nard !’ 

“Once outside, I walked quickly towards the road of 
St. Quentin, Charles, who, the day before, had engaged 
a carriage, shortly overtook me, and we arrived at St. 
Quentin. I passed through the town on foot, after having 
thrown off my smock-frock. Charles procured a post- 
chaise, under pretext of going to Cambrai. We arrived, 
without meeting with any obstacles, at Valenciennes, where 
I took the railway. I had procured a Belgian passport, 
but nowhere was I asked to show it, 

“During my escape, Dr. Connean, always so devoted to 
me, remained in prison, and caused them to believe I was 
ill, in order to give me time to reach the frontier. It was 
necessary to be convinced that the Government would never 
set me at liberty before I could be persuaded to qnit France, 
if I would not consent to dishonour myself. It was also a 
matter of duty that I should exert all my powers to be 
able to console my father in his old age. 

“ Adieu, my dear M. Degeorge ; although free, I feel my- 
self to be most unhappy. Receive the assurance of my 
sincere friendship, and, if you are able, endeavour to be use- 
ful to my kind Conneau. Louis NAPoLEonN,” 


The Morning Post gives the following details :— t 

“The fortress of Ham is a large squared building, having 
at each corner a round turret, It was built under Louis XT, 
Within the Castle there is a large square, on each side of which are different 
buildings; one of these served as a prison. 

“The Prince was watched closely by a battalion of the line. Beside the Com- 
mandant du Place, there were also a superior commander of the town and fortress, 
a special Commissaire de Police, and three turnkeys. These guardians were con- 
stantly at the door of the prison, and were commanded to follow the Prince when- 
ever he went to take a walk on the ramparts. There were six sentries inside, 
and three outside the door. 

“The fortress is put in communication with the country by two draw-bridges, 
each of them having constantly a guard of more than thirty men, under the 
command of an officer. The iron gates were always shut up, and when opened, 
they were so by a sergeant and a private, who were relieved every twenty-four 
hours. Besides this, there was at the entrance-door a room for a porter, where 
any person going in or out of the Castle, was to enter. 

“Tt was very difficult to elude such close vigilance. However, different pro- 
em were made to the Prince for these six years to facilitate his escape. The 

rince always declined such offers, unwilling to quit France without strong 
reasons, and fearing that his liberty should be a cause of conflict, or that those 
persons who with reluctance fulfilled their duty should in any way be exposed. 

“The Prince, however, at length determined to seize a good opportunity, and 
to trust his project to no one except the two persons he had with him, namely, 
his friend, Dr. Conneau, who would always share his captivity, and Charles 
Thelin, who never quits him, and is at the same time his secretary and valet de 
ower Both Dr, Conneau and Charles Thelin had permission to go to the 

own. 

“The Prince, being of late positively made sure that all the steps of his friends 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE, 


‘in Paris with the Ministers had proved unsuccessful, and seizing upon the oppor- 


tunity of several workmen being on the spot to make different repairs, he resolved 
on taking the clothes of one of them, and to start iu that disguise. The diffi- 
culty was not only to pass the guards and soldiers, but also to make his way 
amidst the workmen, who, if they did not discover that he was the Prince, might 
atleast be surprised at having a stranger among them. Moreover, he might 
have been met by the director of the works, the guards of artillery, and other 
employés, who are so numerous in France. 

“Notwithstanding these difficulties, it was resolved that Charles Thelin should 
ask the commander of the fortress permission to go to St. Quentin, and that he 
would provide a conveyance openly for that purpose, as had already been done on 
different occasions. The Prince, after choosing the early part of the morning for 
effecting his escape, put on a carpenter’s clothes, and got a board, which he 
carried on his shoulder to conceal his face whenever he found himself in a dan- 
gerous situation. Charles Thelin was to go before the Prince, in order to attract 
the attention of one of the guards, whilst Dr. Conneau was retaining the other. 
But, when once the Prince was in the yard, Thelin was to follow him, in order to 
call on any one who might address the Prince as a workman. Everything was 
ready for Saturday, the 23rd; but, owing to some visits from Paris, the intended 
escape was postponed to the following Monday. Accordingly, on Monday morn- 
ing, the workmen being already in the fortress, the Prince shaved himself, 
blackened his hair, put on a blouse, and a board on his shoulder. Although the 
workmen had been drawn into an adjoining room, scarcely had the Prince left 
his room when he met several of them, whom Thelin fortunately called to him. 
pas it was necessary to pass two guards, who were standing at the bottom of the 
stairs. 
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ESCAPE OF PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE FROM HAM, AND ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND: : a 


“ Whilst Thelin was speaking to one of them, the Prince 
came face to face with the other guard. But, fortunately, 
the Prince put the board in such a way as to prevent the 
guard from seeing him. 

“The Prince at last reached the yard safely, and passed 
the soldiers and workmen employed in the fortress, avoid- 
ing being known by putting his board on that side from 
which he apprehended being looked at. When out, he 
was overtaken by his faithful Thelin, who had already 
provided a vehicle, and in that way the Prince arrived at 
St. Quentin, after throwing into a field the clothes that 
had served to disguise him. 

“The Prince crossed St. Quentin on foot, whilst Thelin 
was getting a post-chaise ready. They were very soon at 
Valenciennes, where they crossed the frontier with Bel- 
proceeded to Ostend, whence 


recommending them to drive as fast as possible desi. 
rous to me 9 a rich Englishman, who 1 : ) goin; 
ciennes at half-past two 


of the 25th, the day of his escape.” 

The Siecle publishes a letter from M. Poggioli, deny- 
ing that Prince Louis Napoleon had ever demanded his 
release from captivity of the King or his Ministers. He had 
been recommended to write such a letter, a copy of which 
was sent to him, but he had peremptorily refused to sign it. 
The only favour he had asked was to be allowed to visit his 
aged and infirm father, pledging his word of honour that 
he would return to Ham after fulfilling that daty. 

Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte has written a letter to 
Sir R. Peel, and one to Count St. Aulaire, the French 
Ambassador. We subjoin a translation of the latter :— 

“London, May 29, 1846. 

“M. le Comte—I come frankly to declare to the man who 
was the friend of my mother, that, in quitting my prison, I 
have not been actuated by any idea of renewing against 
the French Government a war which has been disastrous 
to me, but only to be enabled to go near my aged father. 

« Previous to my taking this step, I made every effort to 
obtain from the French Government permission to go to 
Florence, and. I offered every guarantee consistent with 
my honour; but, finding that all my applications had 
proved unsuccessful, I determined to have recourse to the 
jJast expedient, which the Duc de Nemours and the Duc 
de Guise adopted in similar circumstances, under Henry 


“JT beg, Monsieur le Comte, that you will inform the 
French Government of my peaceable intentions; and I 
hope that such a spontaneous assurance on my part will 
shorten the captivity of my friends who still remain in 


on, 
(Signed) “Napoteon Lovis BoNAPARTE, | 

“To Monsieur le Comte de St. Aulaire.” 

To prove that the Prince has done everything that was 
in his power to obtain his liberty by way of negociation, we 
give the copy of a letter he wrote to Louis Philippe, and the 
answer he received to it :— 

(Translation.) 
Fortress of Ham, Jan, 14, 1846. 

“Sire—It is with the greatest emotion I come’ to 
request of your Majesty, as a great favour, the per- — 
mission to quit France, were it only for a short time, I, who for the last 
five years have found in the breathing of the native air a large compensa- ~ 
tion to the torments of captivity. But my infirm and aged father standing _ 
in need of my attentions, to obtain my liberty he has applied to several persons, ” 
known to be devoted to your Majesty, and I feel it a duty incumbent upon mysel: 
to do anything that lies in my power to attain that object. + " 3 

“The Council of Ministers having deemed it to be beyond their competence to’ . 
accede to the request I have made of going to Florence, after taking the e 
ment of giving myself up again as a prisoner as soon as the Rover ta "ee 
express that wish, I come, Sire, confidently to make a call on the feelings of hu- | 
manity of your Majesty, and to reiterate my request, which I entrust to your ~ 
high and generous interference. : =e adie 

“Your Majesty will, I am confident, appreciate at its true value a step which _ 
binds beforehand my gratitude ; and, sensible of the lonely situation, ina! ‘ 
land, of aman who, when on the Throne, deserved the esteem of all Europe, E, 
hope you will comply with the wishes of my father and my own. i tit 


“J peg your Majesty to accept the expression of my deep regret. rare 
(Signed) 


“ Napotzon Louis BonAPanre.? 


To this letter, M. Duchatel, the Minister of the Interior, answered that the re=. 
quest of the Prince could not be complied with, because to obtain the ‘Royal. cle- ~ 
pee it was necessary that the grace should be deserved and avowedly asked f 


Ts B 8 worn? sd 
Since that time a great many influential persons, both English and French, 
continued to take steps for the setting at liberty of the Prince; but tomo use. It » 

was only when all hopes had vanished, and that the news concerning the health 


THE FORTRESS OF HAM. 
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of his:father became more alarming, that the Prince determined to have recourse 
to the only means left to him. 

A. letter from Paris says :—‘‘ The general belief here is that the escape of the 
Prince was connived at by the Government, as the only means of getting out of 
the difficulty about his release. Count Montholon could long ago have obtained 
his liberation ; but, with a mistaken notion of honour, he refused to accept of it 
unless Louis Napoleon shonld be also released. The Count was permitted to 
come.to. Paris for his health, two years ago, on parole; and, when there, it de- 
pended upon himself to return to prison or not. The truth is, that the greatest 
indulgence has been shown at Ham to all the prisoners confined there for the 
echauffourrée of Boulogne, and the Government will be glad of the excuse now 
offered. for setting them free. The Government professes to be very indignant at 
the report that it has connived at the escape of Lonis Napoleon, and will, there- 
fore, make a show of a desire to recapture him; but such an event wonld be even 
more disagreeable to it than to the Prince himself.” 

A meeting of the foreign Ambassadors and Ministers has taken place, to con- 
sult on the line of policy to be adopted towards Prince Napoleon Louis, and it has 
been agreed that, until they receive instructions from their different Courts, 
they will abstain from personal intercourse with the Prince. The ex-King of 
Holland, father to Prince Napoleon Louis, possesses immense wealth, and makes 
a noble nse of it in relieving the poor and unfortunate. He resides chiefly at Flo- 
rerice, 


-, ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK. 

Tue sécond exhibition of flowers took place at the gardens of this society in the 
inner circle of Regent’s Park, on Wednesday aiternoon; and for once the weather 
was as favonrable as could well be desired. Nothing, indeed, could exceed the 
fineness of the day, and the ladies, arrayed in every fashion and diversity of cos- 
tume, were in their glory. Vast numbers were present, and the aspect of the 
scene was brilliant and exhilarating in the extreme, heightened as the enjoyment 
was by the triple military band, which played lively operatic strains without in- 
termission during the whole of the time. 

The “ show” was a very fine one, and the specimens for which prizes were 
awarded were more varied, if not more beautiful, than upon any previous occa- 
sion. They were placed in tents in the vicinity of the conservatory at the end of 
the broad walk, and many an apostrophe of admiration was uttered by the crowds 
as they oscillated to and fro, and contemplated the richness and delicacy of the 
floral hnes. But the gaiety of the company afforded quite as much entertain- 
ment to the visitors ; for it is not often that so splendid an ensemble of aristocratic 
elegance and recherché millinery has been met with. 

e walks on the east side of the gardens, the fancifully disposed flower-beds, 
and the verdant shrubberies, not forgetting the artificial stream which steals 
placidly round the foot of the mound, came in for a large share of approval, and 
were handsomely and becomingly eulogised by the promenaders who saw them 
for the first time. The laying out, in short, of this district is very tasteful; and 
that so much picturesque effect should be accomplished in so small a space is 
highly creditable to the ingenuity and contrivance of the designers. 

The principal prizes were as follow :—Firsc gold medal to Mr. Fraser, Lea- 
pridge-road, for a collection of 30 stove and green-house plants ; and to Mr. 
Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., for 15 exotic orchids. Second gold medal 
to Mr. Barnes, gardener to G. W. Norman, Esq., for 30 stove and green-house 
plants ; to Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Trail, for 20 ditto; to Mr. Ayres, gardener 
to J. Cook, Esq., and to Mr. Rae, gardener to J. J. Blandy, Esq., for 10 exotic 
orchids. Third gold medal to Mr. Hunt, for 15 Cape heaths; and to Mr. Plant, 
for 15 exotic orchids. First silver-gilt medal to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir 
E. Antrobus, Bart., for 10 stove and green-house plants; to Mr. Barnes, for 
15 Cape heaths; io Mr. Don, gardener to F. G, Cox, Esa., for 10 exotic orchids ; 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S-PARK. 


to Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for 12 pelargoniums ; to Mr. Dobson, Isleworth, for ditto ; 
to Mr. Parker, Roehampton, for ditto; to Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for ditto; and 
to Messrs. Lane and Son, Berkhampstead, for 12 roses in pots. 


Farat AccidENT ON THE GREENWICH RatLway.—On Tuesday afternoon, as 
the train was proceeding from Greenwich to London, a young man named Charles 
White, an engine cleaner, in the employ of the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
fell from the platform beneath the carriages, and before he could be extricated 
his legs were broken in two places, and he was otherwise dreadfully injured. He 
was removed to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he expired in dreadful agony 
shortly after. 

Frre In SMITHFIELD.—Early on Monday morning a fire broke out upon the 
premises, 25, Cow Cross-street, West Smithfield, occupied by Mr. J. Smith, a 
tinplate-worker, and seven or eight other families. The flames originated in the 
first-floor front, tenanted by a Mrs. Pemberton. It appears that while the occu- 
pier was standing at the street door talking to a friend, an alarm was raised by a 
person that the premises were on fire. Without loss of time the party rushed up 
Stairs, when a most distressing scene presented itself, the bed on which his child 
was sleeping was completely enveloped in flames, and it was with the greatest difii- 
enlty that the child could be rescued ; as it was, it was most severely burnt about 
the body. The mother, in running out of the room with her offspring, came in 
contact with one of the windows, and was most severely cut about the face. The 
child was quickly removed to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. The street door of 
the burning house having been left open, it caused the flames to be draughted 
up the staircase with the greatest impetuosity, and very speedily they had obtained 
the complete possession of the floor in which they commenced. 


THE FATAL STEAM-BOAT COLLISION ON THE 
MERSEY. 


On Saturday morning an inquest was held at the Session House, Chapel-street, 
Liverpool, on the bodies of John Roach, aged 45, and Patrick Geoghan, aged 45 
years, before Philip Finch Curry, Esq., the Borough Coroner, who had met their 
deaths in consequence of the late collision of the Rambler and the Sea Nymph. 
After several witnesses had been examined, the Court adjourned until Monday. 

On that day it was resumed, and some seamen both of the Rambler and the 
Sea Nymph were examined, but no new fact of consequence was elicited, and 
another adjournment took place. 

The inqniry was resumed on Tuesday. Several seamen were examined, who 
stated that the Sea Vymph was pursuing her usual course at the time of the acci- 
dent. The evidence turned chiefly upon nautical points and technicalities. The 
inquest was once more adjourned. 

The result of the inquiry was, a verdict of “ Accidental death,” with a deodand 
of £200 on the Sea Nymph. 

é THE INQUEST AT THE MAGAZINES. 

On Wednesday the inquest was commenced at the Magazines, before Mr. Chur- 
ton, the Chester Coroner, upon the thirteen persons killed by the late collision 
between the Sea Vymph and Rambler, and whose bodies lie buried in Liscard 
Chapel-yard, Only six of the bodies were identified, namely :—James Lally, an 
old man 70 years of age; Bridget Fury and her infant son, Owen Fury; Martin 
Ford and his daughter, Bridget Ford; and Patrick Charles O’Malley, a lad. The 
seven other bodies were so dreadfully mangled that identification was rendered 
impossible. After the six had been identified, the Coroner adjourned the Court 
until ten o’clock on Tuesday next, to afford time for the inquest at Liverpool to be 
concluded, and to enable the witnesses and professional gentlemen there engaged 
to attend before him at the Magazines. 


THE LATE COLLISION ON THE MERSEY.— THE RAMBLER” AS!IIORT: 


IBRAHIM PACHA. 


Tue visit of this distinguished Prince to Paris has closed during the past week. 
On Monday, his Highness took his farewell of M. Guizot; and, in the evening, 
visited the Royal Observatory, where he was received by M. Arago, On Tuesday, 
his Highness sent to the Prefect of the Seine the sum of 12,000f,, to be divided 
amongst the poor in the twelve arrondissements of Paris. 


Yi 
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IBRAHIM PACHA. 


. Ibrahim was to leave Paris on Wednesday for the Royal Chateau, at Eu; and 
was to embark at Dieppe, for England, in the Gomer steamer. This is confirmed 
by the Courrier du Havre, which states that “ orders have been received at Havre 
to send a pilot who is well acquainted with the Englisk coast to Cherbourg. This 

ot was to go on board the Gomer, (the steamer placed at the service of Ibrahim. 
a), who has accepted the inyitation of Queen Victoria. The Prince will em- 
bark at Dieppe.” : 
Extensive preparations have been made at Mivart’s Hotel for the reception of 
the Prince, who, with a suite of forty persons, was expecte ¢to arrive on Friday~ 
A Contribntor has penned the following welcome :— 
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Prince of the land whose mighty name 
Looms mystically on the soul. 
The Land of Egypt—soil of fame— 
Source of the arts, which loved to roll 
Forth to the world the tide uf thought, 
Whereof the Greek and Roman drank. 
The Jand where Man his wonders 
wrought, 
From Pyramid to Desert Tank ! 


Prince of renascent Egypt, hai’! 
Welcome to Albion’s friendly shore! 
The red Cross and the Crescent pale 
Their fratricidal feuds deplore. 
Lands, distant once, now join each other, 
Science has conquered space and time; 
Man now meets man as friend and bro- 
ther ; 
Binds heart with heart and clime with 
clime, 


Son of the Nile, whose deathless land 
Rises in renovated bloom, 
As at the touch of Moses’ wand, 
Sprang water from its rocky tomb, 
Few dazzling scenes of mimic war 
Await thee here —few songs of glory. 
Peace chains Ambition in his car, 
And casts down Moloch’s altars gory. 


Though not unknown Britannia’s spear, 
Thongh not unheard her vengeful 
thunder, 
Witness ye waves of Aboukir’ 
Witness ye pyramids of wonder ! 
Reluctantly our country draws 
The sword; but drawn will rarely 
sheath it 
Till the rash foes to peaceful laws 
Are prostrate in the dust beneath it. 


Beneath thy Father's guidance wise 
The very Zaara laughs with gladness. 

Thy beauteous land, with plenty laden, 
Requires but peace to knit its throne; 


| When, from the Delta’s shore to Aden, 


Thy path with blessings shall be 
strown. 


Look round on England! 
health : 
Beams in her eye, and lights her 
cheek, 
View her fair fields—her marts of 
wealth— 
Her wondrous manufactures! Seek 
In these her fame, her glory’s key— 
The spring of all her worth and 
pow’r, 
That wed her to th’ exulting sea, 
And brings her kingdoms for her 
dow’r. 


Hope and 


Yet, no Sesostris, England. Kings 
Are chained not to her car. 
rule 
Is lov’d, not dreaded, from the springs 
Of wild Ontario to Cabool. 
The Monarch-chainer is laid low: 
Sways the Napoleon of Peace. 
That brought down France to shame 
and woe— 
This bade her fame and joys increase. 


Her 


This be thy model, valiant Prince ! 
Europe and Asia’s golden link 
Is Egypt. May thy deeds evince 


Thee as the Friend of Man! We 
drink 
The cup of welcome. May the Son 


Rival the Sire’s mature career ; 


| "4 Subscriber,” Margate.— Galignant’s Messenger,” per Messrs. Barker and Co., | 
Fleet-street. 

« Civis Glasguensis.”—The large Views of London, published in the “ Illustrated 
London News,” may be had, by order, of any Bookseller, at 1s. each. | 

“ Maria” should address a letter to the Lord Chamberlain: the Sovereign does not 
receive sealed letters. 

“A B.C. D.”—The chance of a reply depends upon the reasonableness of the ques- 
tion. 

“4, Z.,” Dublin, should apply to a respectable Surgeon. 

“A — Reader.”—The work, “ French without a Master,” has been very 
successful. £ 

“ Alpha.”—On the expulsion of the senior branch of the Bourbons, and the election 
of Louis Philippe to fill the vacant throne, the title of the new Monarch was made 
“ King of the French,” to indicate that he owed his position to the choice and 
wishes of the French people. 

“« Bullhide.”—Hatchments are recognised by Heraldry. At the expiration of the 
year, the achievement should be placed in the Parish Church. i 4 

“ Lex.’ —The eaxpense of entering at one of the Inns of Courts, with a view to being 
called to the Bar, is about £35. The only Inn at which there is an Entrance 


Bring, like the Nile, abundance on 
Pacha! “far nobler prospects rise The land—e’en o’er the Desert drear ! 


Over the ruins of war’s madness ; 


Of the heir to the Pachalie of Egypt, a half-length Portrait, with a brief 
Memoir, appeared in No. 148 of our Journal. The present whole-length was 
sketched during the Prince’s recent visit to Paris. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Sunpay, June 7,—Trinity Sunday. 

Monpay, 8.—Thomas Paine died, 1809. 

Tourspay, 9.—St. Anthony-—Lilly the Astronomer died, 1681. 
Wepnespay, 10.— Oxford shot at the Queen, 1840, 
Tuorspay, 11.—Corpus Christi—St. Barnabas. 


Monday. | ‘Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday, 
M. A M. A. M A. M A. M, A. M. A 
h,m.| bh, m.| bh, m.| h, mj h. m.| hom | h. m.) he m.| hb, m.| h. m. | h. m.} h, m, 
0 38]1 Of 1 2) 4772 ALL 2 34,2 57/3 18,8 40/4 3 14 26] 4 50 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


NAPOLEON'S SNUFF-BOX, 
(To the Editor.) 
Lambert’s Place, Mulhouse, May 28, 1846. 
Looking over vour highly interesting Number 212, dated May 23, 1846, I dis- 
cover the Illustration of the “ Box presented by Napoleon to the late Lady 
Holland, bequeathed by her Ladyship to the British Museum.” Now, it might, 
perhaps, not be uninteresting to relate the circumstances under which the 
lnperial gift was offered to and received ly the late Lady Holland, which cir- 
cumstanees might be briefly resumed as follows :—In 1800, the late Charles Fox 
(Lord Holland) visited the French capital, and was received in a very flattering 
manner by Napoleon, who, to mark his esteem, sent to Lady Holland a beautiful 
snuff box, the lid of which was formed by the very valuable cameo presented 
formerly (in 1797) to Napoleon by Pope Pius VI. at Talentino, This fact being 
known in England, one of the High Tory Lords of the time (1802)—give me 
leave not to write down his name—addressed some poetical lines to Lady Holland, 
endeavonring to persuade her not to accept the jewel. The piece contained seven 
stanzas, and began thus— 
Lady, reject the gift, ‘tis stain’d with gore, &c. 
The greatest English poet of all times, (eld ‘ Billy” excepted), Lord Byron, hay- 
ing become aware of this, he immediately addressed a very laconic moral to Lady 
Holland, containing, in four lines, persuasion, eulogium, and satire, which caused 
a great deal of mirth at London. The piece ran thus— 
Lady, accept the gift.a hero wore, 
In spite of all this elegiac stuff 5 
Let not seven stanzas written by a bore 
Prevent your Ladyship from taking snuff. 
The facts afterwards proved that Lord Byron’s counsel had been followed, and 
the High Tory Lord’s accordingly rejected. A last proof of Lady Holland’s ele- 
vated mind is the very bequeathing of “the Box” to the British Museum. 
A CORRESPONDENT. 


“§.,” Adelaide, South Australia, is thanked for the Sketch; but we have not room 
to insert it. 

“A Young Man” should provide himself with “ Aird’s Self-Instructing French 
Grammar.” 

“« W. 0." —* Abercrombie's Gardener, improved by Main.” 

"¢, x D.” should read more closely our brief notice of the French pictures in 
question, 

st a ‘ Lf eA Jreland, should apply to Messrs, Wiley and Putnam, Waterloo-place, 

adi-man, 

“ Post Preelia Preemia,”— We are not in the secret as to the expected brevet. 

“A Country Surgeon” may proceed in safety, if the circumstances of the case be 
correctly stated, 

“WH. C, G.—Thanks. 

“ Lady Fanny.”—To remove freckles, apply the following lotion with linen or a 
camel hair pencil: mix one drachm of spirit of salt with half a pint of soft water 
and half a teaspoonful of spirit of lavender. 

“W. N.” is thanked for his Sketch of Happisburg; but the subject is not eligible for 
illustration, 

«J, G.” wishes to ascertain who has contracted to light Rome with gas. 

“A Subscriber,” Wales.— We mentioned in our last that Lord Granville Somerset is 
younger brother of the present Duke of Beaufort. 

“A. OC. H.’—Lord Beauvale is brother of Lord Melbourne. He was formerly well 
known in the diplomatic world as Sir Frederick James Lamb, G.0.B. His ele- 
vation to the Peerage took place in 1839. , 

“W. J. K”—James's or Brenton’s Naval History will afford the information re» 
quired as to Lord Cornwailis’s action. 

“ Cantaber aut Scythus.”—An Attorney, although LL.D. of Cambridge or Oxford, 
cannot practise as an Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 

“A Subscriber of a Year.’—No. 

“A Subscriber.”— We could instance many Commoners’ families which can deduce 
an unbroken male line of descent from the period of the Conquest. The following 
six (the number required ‘by our Correspondent) occur to us at once:—Ferrers, 
of Baddesley Clinton, co, Warwick Cary, of Tor Abbey and Follaton, co. Devon; 
Grimston,) * Grimston Garth, co. York; Ffarington, of Worden, co. Lancaster ; 
Blount, of Maple Durham, co. Oxfor «and Bastard, of Kitley, co. Devon. 

“A Constant Subscriber." —A commission cannot is purchased in the Royal Horse 
Artillery. The officers are supp lied, from the at Woolwich. 

“ The Son of a Subscriber.” —Mottoes may be assumed or changed at pleasure. 

= ae widow of Lord Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar, died on the 4th 
of May, . 


“UL, @. B2’—The present Colonel of the 66th jal Native i i. jor- 
General Robert J. Latter. . sap pals ta itl 

“A. B.,” Dorset.—The pay of an Ensign in the East India Compaay’s service is 
180 rupees per month, which sum includes the allowance for gratuity, tent, and 
half batta. The pay of a Lieutenant, 224 rupees per month. 

“ Semper Fidelis."—Sir William Blackstone places on the Table of Precedence 
Colonels, Doctors, Esquires, Gentlemen, and those below them, in this order imme- 
diately after younger sons of Baronets. 

r £. J. H.," Bromlry, is thanked for the Programme. 

ss papers leg seb peso ea of the War with the Sikhs, which have 
appeared in our Journal, ied From Sketches, never before engrat 
From the portfolio of Mr. G. 7. Fagna ihe covets: aS ae: 

“C0. A, B.,” Devon, will be eligible for the Government situation; and the “ family 
negle, ee pre. suffice, ‘ 

“A, AL VS." —The patronage of the Royal Navy is lod solely with the Lords: 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, and prindipaly with er First Lord, Neither 
commissions nor promotions are to be purchased, as in the Army. 

he ae Merthyr Tydvil, had detter take a Solicitor’s advice upon the loosely-worded 
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Examination is the Inner Temple. 

« An EE "Apxh Subscriber.” —See the “ Railway Directory.” 

“ Louisa.’—We are not in possession of the information required, or would gladly 

urnish it. 

v jutncasof ee Cobbett's French Grammar.” 

“4 Subscriber” may obtain of Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall-mall 
State Apartments in Windsor Castle. 

4 Subscriber.” Walton, will not be liable. 

“4 Subscriber,” Sedgeford, should order the late edition of our Journal. 

“Charlotte,” Surrey, is thanked; but the Sketch is too slight for engraving. 

“K, M.’—We cannot give any information as to Lotteries, Foreign or British. 

“4 Constant Subscriber” should address his inquiry to Mr. Grayson, Drawing 
Academy, 1, Banner-street, St. Luke's. 

“Q. V."—A letter will be left at our Office on Saturday. 

“4 Correspondent.” —There is no regular packet to the Isle of Ascension; but mails 
are dispatched through the Ship Letter Ofice by every outward bound vessel: 
postage 8d., not exceeding } 02. 

“ Gamut.”— We really cannot point out the best “ Tutor for the Violin,” it depends 
so much on the aptitude of a learner; but any respectable Music Publisher will 
recommend a proper work. 

“ Buterpe.”’—Mendelssohn is the grandson of the celebrated Jewish philosopher of 
that name, which is, consequently, his “ surname:” the name of “ Bartholdy” 
was given him from his mother's family. Madame Caradori is a German by 
birth, married to Mr. Allan, an Englishman. 

“A, ¥, W.—The name is pronounced Pe-shake. 
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AccorpING to recent accounts from Ireland, all that violence and 
outrage which so disturbed society in that country during the last 
winter and spring have quite ceased, and many wise as well as 
good-natured folks, therefore, contend that the proposed Coercion 


Bill now before Parliament, should be no further proceeded with ; 
that, in the present state of thivgs, the better policy is to “let well 
alone.” In this opinion of the advisableness of forbearing to press 
forward through the Legislature so penal a measure as the Irish 
Coercion Bill, in the present period of tranquillity, we most readily 
and heartily concur, particularly as its advance must be in the 
teeth of a most determined opposition on the part of the great 
majority of the Irish Members, led on by Mr. O’Connell, which 
must impede, as it has already, the progress of several measures of 
the greatest utility and importance to the empire at large, as well 
as of peculiar advantage to Ireland itself. But it is not merely on 
account of the present existence in Ireland of general tranquillity, 
that we concur in the recommendation to abandon the Coercive Bill; 
we do it, because, in our opinion, it is high time to lay aside the 
blistering system which has been so long and with such disastrous 
results observed towards that ill-treated country ; and to try what 
effect will be produced by the adoption of a soothing conciliatory 
line of treatment. Amidst starvation and want of every kind and 
degree, and with a total absence of hope, or even grounds for hope 
of amelioration, it is difficult for the Irish peasant to exhibit a 
patience that is not to be found in any other section of the human 
race, under similar circumstances ; and if, maddened by the im- 
pulses of despair which goad his sensitive Irish heart, amidst suffer- 
ings of mind and body, scarcely ever experienced by any English- 
man, however destitute, he rushes recklessly into the commission of 
crime, surely he ought not, frenzied as he is, and ignorant and un- 
educated, to be judged by the same severe standard as the criminal 
who has not been exposed to such sufferings and such heart-searing 
influences. He is the creature of the circumstances which his superiors 
and his rulers have flung around him, and yet he is to be treated as 
though he were a being innately bad and incapable of amelioration. 
The real cause of the present tranquillity is not, as has been un- 
generously and cruelly hinted by persons high in office, because the 
Coercion Bill has passed the House of Lords and been advanced a 
stage in its progress. through the Commons. To attribute such a 
cause argues an amount of cunning depravity and political fore- 
sight on the part of the humble agricultural labourers of the sister 
country, which perhaps might be found in a few individuals, but 
could not possibly exist in the minds of the majority of the simple, im- 
pulsive, generous, enthusiastic, peasantry of Ireland. No! the 
real cause of the existing quiet is employment and the receipt of 
wages by a hitherto starving people. During the last three or tour 
“weeks, the exceedingly fine weather has enabled the farmer to carry 
on his operations for the season with far more activity than is usual 
at this season, and hence the agricultural labourers have had in- 
creasedsemployment furnished to them. There are besides several 
other sources of employment opened to the poor man, and hence 
all this peace and quiet. Let there then be no Coercion Bill—let 
the same spirit which has already dictated measures of improvement, 
be followed wp, and it will be seen that no extraordinary measures 
are requisite to preserve the tranquillity of Ireland. 


Tur Unrrep States anp Mexico.—The Herald asserts that 
England intends to propose to mediate between the United States 
and Mexico, witha view to put a termination to hostilities, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Fripay. 

Lorp HARDINGE AND Lorp Govuen’s ANNUITY Bitis.—The House having re- 
solved into Committee on these Bills, the Duke of Ricamonpd moved the omis- 
sion of the third clause, providing that the pensions should not be paid during the 
eontinnance of the pension granted by the East India Company.—After a short 
discussion, a division took place, when there appeared— 

For the clause 
Againstit .. ra ee ee ve 38 
Majority for expunging the clause, and against the Government —lz 

Earl FrrzwitiraM proposed a resolution to the effect that all Railway Bills 
should be referred to a Select Committee, to ascertain the probable expense of 
carrying them into execution, and that it should not exceed sixty millions.— 
Earl DaLnousie opposed the resulution.—A discussion ensued ; and, ultimately, 
the resolution was withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at half past seven. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay, 

Poor-Law RemovaL Biru.—Sir J. Granam moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Poor-Law Removal Bill, on which a number of 
petitions in favour of and against the bill were presented.—Mr. E. Denison moved 
that it be an instruction to the Committee to amend several clauses in the bill.— 
Sir James Granam said he did not think the House was competent to introduce 
any alteration or principle whatever at this stage, and he conceived therefore that 
the House could not entertain what the hon. member proposed to do. 


. oo . . . ae, 26 


AxgivaL or Ipnantm Pacna in EnGLAND.—His Highness Ibrahim Pacha 
has arrived in England. The French steamer the Gomer reached Spithead at 
half-past six yesterday morning, and his Highness landed at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard at a quarter before nine. Ss 

Eron Recarra.—This annual festival, established now upwards of half a cen 
tury ago, took place on Thursday evening, shortly after seven o’clock, There 
were seven boats started, and the following is the order of their coming in, with 
the names of their captains :—Monarch, Luttrell; Victory, Bunney ; Prince of 
Wales, Greenwood; Britannia, Marshall; Dreadnought, Bagshawe; Thetis, 
Powys; and St. George, Miller. There was a great assemblage of visitors to 
witness the match, which was very well contested. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS, 2 3 

PortucaL.—By the Peninsular steamer Pacha we have received further news 
from Lisbon to the 30th ult. Important incidents had taken place. “At the time 
of the departure of the steamer, Lisbon was in a most alarming state of excite- 
ment. Several banks had stopped payment, and many heavy failures had 
been the consequence; all business was at a stand-still, and the pub- 
lic were most anxiously awaiting the result. The insurrection had spread 
to the south of the Tagus, and the Guerillas occupied the country almost to the 
gates of the capital. Skirmishes took place on the 2Ist ult., between the troops 
and the citizens, in which several of the latter were killed ; order was, however, 
finally restored. On the 25th ult, the Cabrals took ige on board the French 
brig, the Cygne, and were conveyed, in the Pacha, to Cadiz, where they now re- 
main. The Queen was compelled to dismiss the Duke de Terceira from the 
newly-formed Administration ; and, on the 26th ult., the Ministry was re-com- 
posed as follows :—President of the Council, the Duke de Palmella; Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Count de Lavadrio; for the Home Department, Mousinho 
@’ Albuquerque ; Minister of War, Marquis de Saldanha; Minister of Marine, 
Colonel Loureiro ; Justice, Joaquim Felippede Soure. — 


POLICE. 


THE FORGED SCRIP OF THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE RAILWAY. 


At the Manston-Housz, on Tuesday, Faulkner and Fabian, the persons who 
stand charged with the forgery of the scrip of the Buckinghamshire Railway and 
Oxford and Bletchley Junction Company, were brought up for re-examination.— 
Mr. W. Harding, Secretary to the Company, stated that the offices of the Com- 
pany are in George-street, Westminster. He ordered the scrip form for the Com- 
pany under the direction of the Board of Management, and Messrs. Smith and 
Ebb, of Tower-hill, were the only persons who executed tne printing of the scrip. 
(Here a genuine scrip form was ideutifiec by the witness.) He had the counter- 
feit of the scrip produced. The numbers were noted by the clerks and signed by 
him, and the issue commenced in October. 

The genuine and the forged documents were then examined by Alderman 
Gibbs. 

The following is a copy of some of the forged scrip :— 

1845. 
SCRIP. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE RAILWAY AND OXFORD AND BLETCHLEY JUNCTION. 
Provisionally Registered, 
Capital, £2,250,000, in shares of £20 each, 
Deposit, £2 2s. per share, 
No. 70,401 to 70,450. 

‘The holder of this voucher is entitled to 50 shares in the above und 
signed the subscribers’ agreement and Parliamentary contract, paid the deposit 
agreed to pay all calls in respect of the said shares, 

By order of the Provisional Committee of Management, ‘W. HARDING, 

The difference between the copy produced and the genuine scrip was not per- 
ceptible to an ordinary observer, so that the witness appeared to test the quality 
of the documents by a comparison with the counterfoil. He said he believed all 
the forms produced to be spurious. He had signed all the genuine scrip, and the 
forgeries were skilful copies of his writing, and had all other charaeteristics 
of the genuine vouchers. The good and the fictitions were not printed at the 
same time. The Company had not yet obtained its Act of Parliament, and there 
were no certificates commonly called shares. The scrip, withont the signature of 
the party to whom the allotment was made to the deed, would entitle the party 
to nothing. It was the signature to the deed that entitled tae party to the shares. 
The Company was provisionally registered, according to the late Act of Parlia- 


ment. 

W. Charles Moody, lithographer, of High Holborn, stated that, about two 
months ago, in consequence of an advertisement which appeared in the Times 
newspaper, addressed to lithographers, he went to No. 42, Gower-place, aud there 
saw the prisoner Fabian and another gentleman, Fabian said they were in want 
of a competent lithographic printer, and one who had apress of a size which he 
mentioned. Witness said, he had been many years a lithographic printer, and 
was competent to undertake anything relating to lithography. Fabian was the 
person who spoke to him most. That prisoner said he wanted some impressions 
to be worked from plates which he had, and he wished them to be worked under 
his own eye. Witness intimated that, of course, they would want an experienced 
person to lithograph. Fabian said ‘No, they laid their own plans.” The other 
gentleman, who was lying on a sofa smoking a cigar, sa but little. Wit- 
ness did not recognise him in the justice-room. They said they wished 
the work to be done there; and witness told them, if the work was of such 
consequence, they could have a room in his house, and they should keep the key, 
and he would forfeit £50 as a compensation, if anything was injured or 
touched. He was induced to make the proposition, because they appeared to 
consider’ the matter to be of great consequence, and that not one was to be parted 
with or seen. They stated that they wished the work to be done while they were 
personally present, and that each would be worth £50. They asked what the ex- 
pense might be, to which witness replied, that he did not exactly know, but that 
his time was valuable, and he expected an adequate recompense; and 
they then said the expense did not signify. They added that they were glad 
the suggestion had been made as to the room with the press in it, and 
they promised ‘so call next morning, but they did not keep their word— 
Mr. John Benton, speculator: or jobber in railway shares, stated that he knew 
Faulkner, and received from him 250 Buckingham New, &c. scrip in February, 
or March, to raise a certain sum of money upon. He could not say whether 
Fabian was present at the time; but he thought it was from Faulkner’s hand he 
received the scrip. He had no doubt whatever that he received it from Fanlk- 
ner. It must have been some days previously to the 17th of March. (Witness 
here specified the numbers of the 250 scrip stated in this case to be forged.) He 
parted with the serip to Mr. John Henry Morgan ; he thought on the same day. - 
He raised, he thought, £250 upon it, and paid that sum to Faulkner and Fabian. 
One receipt he received from Faulkner, and the other from Faulkner and 
Fabian’s clerk, each of whom acted in the transaction. He was nearly sure 
that he paid £150 to Faulkner, and he believed that the receipt 
produced was in Faulkner’s handwriting.—Mr. J. H. Morgan stated 
that he was a share-jobber. He received 250 shares from Mr, Ben- 
ton on the 13th of March, and he sold them the same day to two 
different stock-brokers. He paid the money he received also on the same day. 
Mr. T. Green, shave-agent, of the firm of Jones, Cook, and Green, stated that on 
the 13th of March, he received 150 shares from Mr. Morgan for sale, after the 
Stock Exchange had closed. He paid for 100 of those shares, deducting com- 
mission £147 10s., to Mr. Morgan in bank-notes, and soon afterwards he paid to 
him for the other fifty shares, £73 15s., deducting commission. The scrip was 
delivered over to Mr. Lamond. Mr. Ballantine applied to have the prisoners ad- 
mitted to bail. Mr. Clarkson resisted this application. Alderman Gibbs said he 
should remand the prisoners in order that the depo 
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ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


EXTRAORDINARY MURDER AND SUICIDE. 


A man named John Towny, residing at Widegate-street, Bishopsgate-street, on 
Wednesday committed suicide, having first murdered his wife. It appears that 
the decea‘ed and his wretched partner were the parents of three children, the 
eldest of whom, a girl about 13 years of age, went to the lodgings occupied by her 
parents, a second pair back, in the house in question, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. She knocked at the door, but receiving no answer, the girl looked through 
the keyhole, and saw her father in a position which led her to believe he was in a 
fit Having given the alarm, the door, which was locked, was burst open, and 
Towny was found quite dead, suspended from the bedstead. A paper was found 
pinned to his coat, which contained a statement of the motives that induced the 
unhappy man to commit the rash act, viz., the dread of approaching starvation. 
Towny carried on the business of a jobbing tailor, but had been out of work for a 
considerable period. 

About three quarters of an hour after the discovery of his dead body, in push- 
ing the bedstead nearer the wall, the body of his wife was discovered on the 
floor under the bed. The poor woman was also quite dead, and from the ap- 
pearances presented, it was evident she had been inhumanly strangled. Her hands 
were tied together, and were tightly and convulsively clasped. It is said she was 
given to drinking, and it is supposed that her husband, on going home about 
two o’clock, found her lying on the bed intoxicated, and that he thereupon pro- 
ceeded tu tie her hands. ‘The act of strangling her was not accomplished without 
a seuffling noise, which excited the notice of the neighbours. They called out, 
supposing them to be fighting, and the noise ceased, the woman being unable to 
offer much resistance, either from the effects of the liquor she had drunk, or, as is 
conjectured, from the operation of some drug which had been administered, with 
or without her own consent, by her husband. The ill-fated woman was at the 
time of her death in daily expectation of her acouchement. : 

It is rumoured that Towny or his wife made application to the parochial autho- 
rities for temporary relief during the period of her confinement, and that relief 
was refused them unless they went into the workhouse, with which condition 
Towny could not bring himself to comply. Three children are made orphans by 
this lamentable oceurrence, which, from the circumstances of the woman’s con- 
dition, the alleged refusal to give her temporary relief, and the misery which they 
were known to have endured during the period of the hnsband being out o 
work, has created the greatest sympathy in the neighbourhood. 


THE POISONING CASES IN NORFOLK. 


In consequence of the disclosures which have been made in the course of the 
private inquiry instituted by Sir James Graham, J. Pilgrim, Esq., one of the 
Coroners fur the county of Norfolk, opened another investigation on Monday 
morning at East Rushton, a village three miles distant from Happisburgh, on the 
bodies of other persons, related to the deceased Jonathan Balls, who are snp- 
posed to have died from the effects of poison administered by him. 

The empannelling of another Jury to inquire into this appalling affair is under- 
stood to be the result of very important communications from. the Government 
officers to the Coroner. It will be remembered that at the previous inquest, held 
at the Hasborough hill House, of this village, it was clearly ascertained that four 
of the bodies exuumed at the parish church-yard, including the deceased Jonathan 
Balls, bad died from arsenic, and although an open verdict was returned, little 
doubt was entertained that the poison was wilfully administered by old Balls, 
who was supported by parochial relief, and had made himself very disreputable 
in the neig! ood by two or more suspected acts of arson, and others of an 
abandoned character. The result of subsequent inquiries is to attach considerable 
suspicion as to other deaths in the family, and it was at length arranged’ that 
their bodies should be exhumed for the purpose of having them minutely 
examined. 

By the list that has been handed to the Coroner of the suspected victims, we 
find, in addition to the bodies of Jonathan Balls, the supposed murderer, his wie 
Elizabeth, Samuel, Ann Elizabeth, and Elizabeth Ann Pestle, his grandchildren, 
whose deaths were enquired into at the former inquest; that of Anna Pexgs, a 
grandchild, who died on the 7th of June, 1839, in her eighth year, and was buried 
at Ingham Chapel. From some unexplained circumstance, it was exhumed about 
three weeks ufter it had been interred, Mr, Pilgrim held an inquest upon the 
body, but the surgeon considering that it had died from fever, and not deeming a 
post mortem examination necessary, a verdict of natural death was returned. This 
child, like the pape to have been taken ill immediately after a visit to its 
aged relative; and, what is more remarkable, had no medical advice. The next 
on the list is Maria Green, daughter of Mrs. Green (another daughter of old Jona- 
than Balls)—this victim was 15 months old, and died on the 25th December, 1836, 
and was buried at East Rushton. The infant had been to the grandfather’s house, 
aud, while there, was attacked with illness, and shortly expired, no surgeon being 
called to it. Next, the-body of William Green, also a grandchild, aged two years, 
died on the 31st of October, 1841, and interred at East Rushton. He had, also, 
been to his grandfather’s, and was seized with illness on his return home ; and, 
lastly, Martha Green, of the same family. She died when 15 months old, after 
visiting old Balls’ house, and was buried with the others, in the same church- 

ard. 
z At nine o’clock, the Jury, which composed the principal gentry of the neigh- 
hood, met Mr. Pilgrim, the County Coroner, at the Public Inn, East Rushton. 

It was the determination of the Coroner, at the conclusion of the evidence in 
these cases, to proceed to Ingham, and there enter into another enquiry on Mrs, 
Pegg’s children, which are directed to be exhumed, and to undergo a post mortem 
examination. 

One of the daughters of Jonathan Balls, Mrs Green, and mother of the three 
children, the subject of enquiry on Monday, is in the greatest distress of mind ; 
and having taken a portion of the poison given her by her father, she is still suf- 
fering from its pernicious effects. 

After the Coroner had been to the churchyard to see the bodies, which had been 
jnst exhumed, he addressed the Jury, and said he very much regretted the shock- 
ng affair that had brought them together, and the circumstances that attended 
it. The affair ought to have been investigated before, and he could not help 
thinking that, ifan inquiry had taken place at the death of the first child, itwould 
have saved the lives of many others who have been sacrificed. 

Mrs. Green, daughter of the deceased Jonathan Balls, spoke of the suspicions 
cirenmstances attending the death of her eldest child, Maria, which happened 
nine or ten years ago, after she had been at her father’s house only a short time, 
and when the child died she was not informed of it. Witness also dwelt upon the 
facts attendant upon the death of the other children. She said she was much 
shocked and confounded by these deaths, but never thought that her own father 
could haye done such things. 

Rosanna Peggs, wife of Bartholomew Peggs, of Happisburgh, deposed that she 
recollected the deceased child, Maria Green, being at her grandfather’s house for 
more than a week. She saw the child on the Sunday before it died. Balls came 
and asked her if she would go to his house, for he thought the child was dying. 
She went directly, and it had almost expired. She took it up in her arms, and 
after a struggle it died. Balls said it had eaten a hearty breakfast. She thought 
it strange thata child in good health should die so suddenly, and she told him so. 
He made no remark ; but when Mrs. Green came he seemed rather confused. 
The 1 was not talked of in the village particularly. The child had no fever, 

By the Coroner: She knew Bulls’ daughter that died. She was very ill, but 
did not know if she died suddenly. She was married. The child died in two or 
three days, and the danghter in nine weeks. 

Mrs. Green was recalled, and spoke to the ill-treatment her sister experienced 
before she died. Her mother never liked Lacey, her sistet’s husband. Before she 
died she wished to say a few words, but she had not strength. There were a 
number of black marks on her body. Her father and Lacey were friendly. The 
latter was still living, She believed his ill-treatment was the cau-e of her death. 

The Coroner observed that it was an extraordinary thing that, although there 
was so much talk about this poor woman’s death, no inqniry shonld take place. 
It was avery bad and shocking case. He would have the body disinterred in the 
conrse of the following morning, and ascertain what state it was in. 

The inquiry was adjourned. : 
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A VISIT TO GREENWICH ON WHIT-MONDAY. 


‘THE silent highway” is a name which certainly did not apply to the Thames on 
Monday last ; for, from the first blush of day, until after midnight, the noise and 
uproar on its bosom quite ontdid that on land. One after another the steamers 
went down the river, so frightfully freighted with holiday keepers, that, on two 
separate occasions, during their heavy rolls, we saw the water wash in at the 
cabin windows. And yet, at every pier, fresh passengers were struggling for 
barely standing room, choosing to rnn every risk rather than be left behind. The 
very harp and cornet were so closely wedged together, that they could not play, 
much less go round for largesse, with the old decanter stand, when the tune had 
concluded: the boy had scarcely room enough to put his lungs into action for the 
necessary warning of “ Ease her” 

The Fair was held, as usual, in the exceedingly inconvenient thoroughfare—it 
scarcely deserves the name, being the best compromise between a passage and a 
cul de sac ever effected—going off from the principal street below the church; 
and to this point we first bent our steps. : 

A pleasant colleague, in noticing the Fair at Easter, spoke of “Richardson’s,” 
and its performances, thereby saving us a portion of our task. We will pay 
more attention to the smaller game exhibited, and speak of the humble shows. 
The first exhibition was held in a dismantled dwelling house on the right hand, 
where various figures in wax-work, of the true Mrs. Jarley school, were set up 
forshow. In the recess of a window, without, were placed two figures, evidently 
intended, originally, for Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester; but which re- 
presented, we were informed, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, enjoying the re- 
tirement of private life, apart from the pomp of Royalty. Why they should have 
chosen to enjoy retirement in fancy dresses of the time of Elizabeth, those best 
acquainted with the habits of those august personages can inform us. 

The characters forming the exhibition were, if we mistake not, old friends. We 
fancied that we once knew them in Holborn, where the organ played at the door, 
and the monkey sat on the hot gas pipe. At all events, if they were not the 
same, the man had cast two in the same mould whilst he was about it. But we 
do not think he had been happy in the likenesses. Sir Robert Peel was unmis- 
takeably Mr. Meadows of the Lycenm, when he is playing in a light flaxen wig 
Lady Sale we once knew as Queen Adelaide ; and Oxford had transmigrated into 
Wix, the eyes having manifestly been wrenched violently round to form the 
squint of the latter miserable culprit. In one point, though, the Holborn Tussaud 
had evidently excelled nature. He had preserved the apparent dryness and 
coolness of the skin, whilst the folks looking on were melting with the heat; 
from which we were not sorry to escape. 4 

The second show we entered consisted of learned birds. This was held also in 
an unfinished house or shed. A curtain nailed to the rafters divided the rude 
interior into two parts; by pushing it aside with our stick, we saw a flock bed 
upon the ground, a mouldering fire, and a tin saucepan; a thin, unhappy dog 
was persuading himself that he was asleep on an old show cloth before the fire- 
place. In front of the penetratia was a dirty breeding cage, in which five or six 
poor, dirty, ragged canaries were sitting on a perch, huddled np together as if for 
self-defence. A man came to the front and said, ‘Stand back, gents, and then 
all can see: the canaries, the performing canaries, brought from the celebrated 
Canary Islands for the Queen.” (N. B. It was somewhat remarkable that there 
was not one single show in the fair which was not under her Majesty’s especial 
patronage.) “They will go through their wonderful performances, admitted by 
all who have seen them to be the most surprising thing ever witnessed. Now, 
Tom, sir—come, look alive.” 

A variety of peep-shows came next. ‘*The Battle of Sobraon” was the chief 
point with these, as well as ‘‘ The Taking of Ghuznee.” There were views, also, 
of ** The Execution of Wix the Murderer”—a picture taken from the top of a 
Catnatch bill, painted, and put behind a cosmoramic glass; “‘ The Queen Landing 
at Treport’—a cut from the ILLustaaTeD Lonpon News, much magnified ; 
* Belshazzar’s Impious Feast,’ the “‘ Battle. of Navarino,” the ‘ Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament,” the ‘* City and Harbour of Hong Kong,” &c. &c. 

Algar’s Dancing Booth divided these shows from Richardson’s ; and where this 
marquée monstre began and ended, it is impossible to tell. It appeared to us to 
be the largest—at all events, the longest—temporary erection we ever saw, and 
ran at the back of a long line of booths of smaller dimension—some of which 
took advantage of its band for their own company. The profusion of illuminated 
lamps, in all sorts of devices, outdid Vauxhall; and over the bar were six or 
eight really splendid chandeliers, with large ground glass shades. We inquired 
of the waiter if it was not necessary to bespeak the ground some time before. 
“Oh, no, Sir,” said the man, ‘‘ it’s master’s own, He got it on a building lease, a 
few years back, for next to nothing ; and so he does build; he puts up this booth 
twice a year. They went to law with him, but it was no go.” ‘This gave us some 
notion of the magnitude of the concern, when we found it was worth the pro- 
prietor’s while to bny a piece of ground, even at “ next to nothing,” for the sake 
of two fairs in a year! 

Of “Rithardson’s,” ‘which came next in’ order, an account was! lately given. 
But the performances were changed; at least as much as they can be where it is 
imperative that a captive lover, a haughty rival, and a persecuted damsel, a 
comic man-servant, and a ghost should be the principal characters. The Clown’s 
politeness in ushering the lady visitors up the steps was marvellous, and his witti- 
cisms went off with great effect ; but, to our thinking, the funniest thing about the 
show was one of the band, who, dressed in a striped Oriental costume, played the 
ophicleide in a large pair of green spectacles. The price of admission was sixpence. 

Next to this was a wild-beast exhibition, placarded as “Van Amburgh’s 
Trained Animals,” the admission to which was a penny. It was a sad dirty place, 
and the animals looked poor and unhappy; whilst there was a dying ostrich in 
one of the cages, and a thin tiger opposite panting for thirst in the dusty heat of 
his den. A keeper, in a tattered Roman dress, went round to show the animals ; 
and then a man in a worn and patched hussar suit led in a small pony, and 
fastened him by a string to a peg in the ground, whipping him round to clear a 
circle ; which being effected, a large monkey, dressed as an old woman, jumped 
into the saddle, and, with a short pipe in its mouth, and a bottle of gin in its 
paw, rode round and round. The keeper then entered the tiger’s den, and per- 
formed some feats in the style of Van Amburgh. From the lack-Instre look of 
the hl eye, we should not have cared much to have gone into the cage 
ourself. 

The last show, looking up the Fair, was ‘“Baker’s Pavilion”—a sort of 
Richardson’s on a small scale. Here the play was evidently an extract from 
“Timour the Tartar”: and we saw a pantomime without a Harlequin! So far, 
the performance was novel in its way; but nothing could be more absurd than 
the stage arrangements; and one or two dogs and a cat, belonging to the show, 
were perpetually crossing the scene. The pantomime was entirely physical, not 
having a trick or scene init. The Clown carried off the Pantaloon on his hips, 
and cried “One outside!” and then wheeled him like a barrow, and said, 
“ Here’s your wedgeables ”—and this comprised the comic business, preparatory 
to four characters forming into a tableau for the finale. 

It was no small treat to escape from the riot of the Fair to the cool turf of the 
Park. The road thither was bordered with targets for shooting small darts at, 
nuts being the prize The guns were percussion: a cap was put on them, and 
the explosion was sufficient to propel the dart along the barrel, by the expanded 
air. The noise of the wooden rattles defies all description. They were sold in 
numberless quantities ; and sacks of them were lying on the ground, from one 
penny to sixpence each, according to the noise they were capable of producing. 
Some called them “ All the fun of the Fair’—a concentration of merriment 
scarcely worth coming so far to partake of; others’ christened them ‘ Mrs. 
Caudle’s tormentors.” There were also innumerable 1efreshment stalls: won- 
derfully uninviting shell fish, of shapes we had never before seen ; mysterious 
effervescing drinks, like dirty soapsuds and carbonic acid mixed together ; eels, 
in different statesof cookery—pickled, boiled, and in pies; strangely indigestible 
puddings, studded, at uncertain intervals, with black lumps, presumed to be 
plums ; masses of cold fried fish; and dreadful oysters—oysters in June! But 
all were doing good business, and rapidly disposing of their stock. 

The amusements in the Park were confined to running down the hills; and this 
had apparently being going on all day. Bnt, with this lovely domain thrown 
open, no advantage was tiken of its capabilities for at least something like enjoy- 
ment by any of the thousands there assembled. There were no orchestras, as we 
should have seen on the Continent—no dancing—no games. The visitors ran 
about, shouting and bawling, without any motive; conceiving that making a 
pretence to tear ore another's clothes, with the rattles, was a concert of the 
highest possible humour. Where they were quiet, they were sulky ; and where 
they were hilarivus, they were tipsy; at least, such was the case with all we 
chanced to observe. And so, we say it with sorrow, it has always been in our 
suburban festivals, and, indeed, at most of our public amusements. Any one 


| believing otherwise, has only to discard the conventional notions of professional 


philanthropists on the subject, aud walk for half an hour about Greenwich Fair, 


| to become a firm conyert to our opinion. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Racing hath two pleasures for the choosing, 

__ The one is winning, and the other losing.—Altered from Byron. 
There is considerable collision of opinion on the point contended for in our 
esis, and a more convenient occasion for discussing) it could scarce: be selected. 

We premise that our theme is not about being dolorously dealt with. We hold 
in especial cunsideration the argument of the ni ger philosopher, “If ye 
t no preachee and floggee 


ticnlar appetite, not to say relish, are those who, within some few days, have 
-partaken of either of the twin pleasures under review. At first sight, it may 
Seem a paradox to talk of the pleasure of losing one’s money :: this is precisely 
the position we have to establish. We take it for granted the enjoyment of win- 
ning other people's money needs no mathematical demonstration. Leaving, 
theref 1e sli es of sport to whieh the current week gave existence 
without more identification than some of them will elsewhere find in the report of 
their progress, we proeeed to prove that a very general taste for being fleeced 
prevails in the middle of the nineteenth century, craving observance of that great 
festival of modern Juggernaut. celebrated during the late autumn, under the’ 
name of Railway 


The turf is a little “imperium in a little “ imperio;” it is a small slice of the 
‘British empl, Baving é few colonists s¢attered here and there, as the custom 
is among the nativ in almost, every quarter of the globe. The racing commu- 
nity, like all others, is made up of various materials. It has its privileged orders, 

we are bound to say that they are in possession of more extensive advantages 
‘ ed by their class in any other country iu the known world. Their 
Tates with that of kings and queens, for they “can do no wrong.” 
the | ‘perfect | 1 of autocracy extant. Its action may be 


é of way Speculation, in the first instance, and then going on to show | 
| hat beeame ad wash ivictlmns as encaped it’ af the Vato imtnoletiane on’ ipaom 


ntomime, if such we may imagine for our purpose. 


Your Leg is at once both Harlequin and Clown; he produces the victim at his 
pleasure, and rifles him at his eaprice: he robs him with riotons rejoicing. The 
reader has seen the grinning impropriator in motley pick a young exquisite’s 
back of his coat, strip his head of his hat, and walk off with his wellingtons ; 
this has he happily marked at Drury Lane or Covent Garden; and, while he 
laughed, he sat it down to the account of the outrageous in burlesque. 

But there is a theatre farther west at which much more marvellous pageants 
are enacted of a similar character, and upon a far more extensive seale. If, 
during any night in the season, he will take his seat at Limmer’s, and patiently 
wait till the pantomime commences, he will see @ clown take a young exquisite 
in hand, and not, only strip him of everything about him, of all his goods and 
chattels in esse, but of all his remainders, entails, and probabilities in posse. 
Nothing that the cunning of the scene hath ever contrived equals the subtlety 
of the circle. Common metaphor speaks of a common thief as a fellow whose 
fingers are fish-hooks; the Leg is a fisher of men with a net whose mesh would 
catch white-bait at Easter. The last Derby, like many of its predecessors, had 
several horses in it, that were all certain to win. These infallibilities were com- 
municated with mysterions inuenda as special favours to especial friends. All 
the certainties, of course, were beaten ; some being here, some there, and some 
nowhere, according to invariable custom. 


The history of one of them was curious, and as, in some degree, differing from 
the rule, is worth individualising. All his party knew that one of the market 
cracks was sure to win. The public thought so—that was the rub. The owner, 
therefore, resolved to do what he would with his own; so, on Saturday, he made 
up his mind to lose, on Sunday to win, on Monday to lose,on Tuesday to win, and on 
Wednesday he lost—whether purposely or by accident is still a secret. This pan- 
tomime was known to his party, subsequently, but it has wrought no change in 
them. Those who won by the chance, and those who lost by the mis-chance, are 
equally well pleased—these that they had luck this time; those with the hope 
that they may have “ better luck another time.” Shall philosophy speak lightly 
of the sport of horse-racing? Stands it not at the head of all human institutions 
since it hath taught mankind to look indifferently on good and evil fortune—an 
ae Shas hitherto, had defied the wisdom of the ancient as well as the modern 

age 


TATTERSALL’S, 

Monpay.—The Emperor’s Vase was the only event on which any business was 
done this afternoon, and on that the transactions were few and unimportant. The 
prices were 7 to 2 agst Alarm, 7 to | agst Wolf Dog, 9 to 1 agst Mentor, 10 to 1 
agst Orlando, 10 to 1 agst Jericho, 15 to 1 each agst Wood Pigeon and Peri colt. 

TuEspay.—After the settling, which passed off smoothly, some business was 
done at the following prices :— 

EMPEROR'S ‘VASE, 


7 to 2 agst Alarm 8 to 1 agst Mentor 15 to 1 agst Corranna 
7 to 1 —— Wolf Dog 10 to 1 —— Orlando 20 to 1 —— Crown Prince 
8 to 1 —— Jericho 15 to 1 —— Peri colt (t) 25 to 1 —— Khondooz 


DERBY. 

50 to 1 agst King of Naplea(t)| 50 to 1 _— Sister to Cobweb | 50 to 1 agst Glentill (t) 

50 to 1 —— Old Port (t) colt (t) 50 to 1 —— Miles’s Boy (t) 
THouRSDAY.—The Emperor’s Vase does nat promise so well as a betting race as 

it did at Epsom; several horses figure at nominal prices, but, after the first four, 

nothing is really in favour. We need not, therefore, trouble ourselves with any 

preliminary to the usual price current. 


7 to 2 agst Alarm 9 to 1 agst Jericho 15 to 1 agst Sweetmcat 
8 to 1 —— Orlando (t) 12 to | —— Miss Sarah 20 to 1 —— Khondooz 
8 to 1 —— Wolf Dog 13 to 1 —— Peri Colt 20 to 1 ——- Wood Pigeon 
‘ 30 to 1 agst Corranna 
ST, LEGER, 
7 to 1 agst Brocardo (t) 
DERBY. 


40 to 1 agst Miles's Boy (t) 1000 to 15 agst each of the 

50 to 1 —— Limedale (1) Duke of Richmond's 
Nutleaf, Bonrra-Tomacho, False Report, and Mr, Irwin’s horses, are scratched 

for their Ascot engagements. 


| 50 to 1 agst Marpessa c (t) 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. C.,” Huntley.—In the first rank, unquestionably, although he has long given up 
the exertion of playing dificult games. The Problem you mention shall appear. 

“ Margaret.” —There is no error in Mr. D'Orville’s Enigma No.1. Try once more 
—and, if you then fail, write again. 

“7. H,” Chester Chess Olub.—The Enigma No. 4, by Mr. Stanley, (a very clever 
little Problem), is quite correct. 

“K. K."—Get Lewis’s “ First Series of Chess Lessons.” 

“* Penny Postage.”—In such a case, no suggestions or advice should be offered. 

*E.S.,” Lisbon.— Your first Problem is much too simple for our columns. In the 
second, you have rendered White's play needless, by placing the adverse King in a 
position of checkmate before a move is made. 

“HH. PY" W. F. 0.."—* R. 0.,” and “ Tony.” —The errors you advert to in the 
latter diagrams of the “ Chess Player's Chronicle,” are, probably, the result of a 
change in the printing department : wntil the compositors become acquainted with 
the names of the Chess pieces, it is next to impossible to get positions accurately set 
up. Inthe opening Problem at page 169 of the June Number, a Black Rook has 
been substituted for a White one, and this mistake renders a very beautiful Prob- 
lem unintelligible. 

“S. W."— You will find many ingenious and highly instructive Games in the little 
Pamphlet of Stanley and Rousseau’s Match: apply to Hurst, King William- 
street, Strand, 

“ Germanicus.”— Amateurs desirous of subscribing for the new German Chess 
Journal of Mr. Bledow must send their names to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden: the annual subscription is only 10s. 

“T.,” Cork.—Country players and foreigners are admitted, upon the introduction 
of a Member, as visitors for a few days only, to the St. George's Chess Club. The 
poodle three J cae per psi 

** Juvenis,’—If your adversary touches two pieces, you can compel hin 
Wu inched preces, y' pel him to play that 

“ M. H.,” Piltown.—The game shall be examined. 

“J. W.’—You are right respecting Problem 273 in the “ Chess-Player’s Chronicle.” 
The stipulation that White must not ‘‘ Queen” his Pawn was omitted. We have 
not space to catalogue the contents of the book you name. The key moves of the 
celebrated Indian Problem are “ B to Q B square,” then “ K to Kt square,” and 
“Rto Q 2nd.” 

“ BF. N.’—The Games and Problems published in Tar IxtustRaTED LonDON NEWS 
are obtained expressly for it, and cannot be seen in any other periodical. 

“Z. 8S. D.”—You are right : games played in consultation, two players against two, 
are very instructive and entertaining. A series to be conducted in this way, by 
Messrs. Staunton, Horwitz, Buckle, and Harwitz, will be commenced, we believe, 
at the St. George's Club immediately. We shall be glad to see the example followed 
up by the Provincial Clubz throughout the country. M. Kieseritzki is expected on 
the 10th of this month. Your last paragraph is undecipherable. 

om an ee ey Kensington.—Instead of “check and mate,” the French say “ échec 
et mat. 

Solutions by “G.A. 8.” “P.W.” “7.” “D.C ©@. A. H.” “HS,” 
Aber; “ Ludimagister,” “J. W. D..” “J G.,” Dublin; “ Marazion,” “ Sigma,” 
“8. HP.” “ Chapel Rock,” “J. M.,” Leeds; “J. W.,” and “ Amateur,” are 
correct. 


SoLvTION to Propiem No. 123. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1, QPtakes P(disch) K to Kt 3rd (best) | 4. Q to Q Kt 8th (ch) R takes Q 
ie ge her Kt4th (ch) K to k's 2nd 5. P to B’s 8th—becoming a Kt and 


t to Q B 6th (ch) Q takes Kt giving double check and mate. 


PRoBLEM No. 124. 
By M. Breps. 
White plays first and mates in five moves. 
BLACK. 
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TRANS-SHIPMENT OF GOODS FROM THE BROAD GAUGE TO THE NARROW GAUGE CARRIAGES. 


NATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF GAUGE. ,and hour, At Gloucester, two sp: ea ea ig ad — ii! we now apr so ph bee hey oe Gauge.” ape setuid 

No public question at first sight ever seemed so inapt for pictorial | southwards, from Birmingham; t e other northwards, from Bristol. you have now a theory of what reak of Gauge” 18. you chance 

siawekiend 1? pent i fm Railway Gauges, being nbtitg ee than Ihe first has a width of 4 feet 81 inches between its rails; the last, | to travel yourself between Birmingham or Cheltenham and Bristol, you 
if ay Gauges, g 


parallel lines, essentially stiff, mechanical, and monotonous; yet no one 7 feet: and an effect like this which we here make manifest in straight | will sensibly feel it. The Gauge being thus broken, your journey is 
baie 2 i nee seid ad 


4 a f : 1© | lines takes place. | brought to a dead halt. With all your baggage and rattle-traps, what- 
has yielded better pictures than those which we publish to-day. It is | aici Gloucester | pit be in number and aise oe ae ies to shift ali one 
another proof that the commonest everyday incidents present good | ERS. RET carriage to another. Make the journey, and you will have practical 
subjects for pictures if we will but to seek them. .As universal chroni- | From Bristol ‘To Birmingham experience of what our Artist has so vividly presented. You will hear 


clers, we could not give this question the “ go by,” uninviting as it ap- | 


the Railway Policeman bawling into the deaf Passenger’s ear that he 
peared; and so we dispatched our Artist to Gloucester, where the 


must dismount; you will see the anxious Mamma hastening her family 


strongest evidence on this subject is said to be made palpable every day | The Gauge, or width of the rails, is broken or interrupted: hence the _ in its transit from carriage to carriage, dreading the penalty of being 


"hy SHIFTING OF HORSES FROM THE BROAD GAUGE TO THE NARROW GAUGE CARRIAGES, 
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PASSENGERS AND LUGGAGE BEING SHIFTED FROM THE BROAD GAUZE TO TID NARROW GAUGE CARRIAGES, 
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too late; your dog will chance to have his foot crushed between wheel 
barrows and porters’ baskets—howling more terrifically than the engine 
itself; the foreigner “Got dams,” in broken English, at the stolid porter 
who is carrying off his luggage; the best glass decanters to ibe pre- 
sented to your host, fall and are cracked to atoms; your wife's medi- 
cine-chest is broken, and rhubarb, grey powder, and castor oil unnatu- 
rally mixed before their time; the orphans going to school at Chelten- 
ham, lose their way in the crowd; and the old maid and her parrot are 
screeching at honest John for his passive inactivity amidst the turmoil. 
The reality far surpasses the bustle of our illustration. If your carriage- 
horses accompany you, they, too, must be shifted by dint of whip and 
cajollery—perchance “ Highflyer,” over-restive and impatient at the 
prospect of another Railway trip, protests so ech nary os against a 
second caging, that he must needs be left behind, and ] ickin the 
bucket has sprained his leg; you resolve that no consideration will ever 
tempt you to bring your horses again by Railway, where there is 
“ Break of Gauge.” r 

The removal of goods, owing to the “Break of Gauge,” is even more 
irksome than that of passengers. Where it does not absolutely prohibit 
the traffic, the transshipment involves loss, pilferage, detention, besides 
a money tax of from 1s, 6d. to 2s, 6d. per ton, as we learn from the 
statements of Messrs. Pickford and Horne, the greatest carriers in the 
world, An “ old carrier” thus graphically speaks of the contents of a 
goods train, and the shifting of them :— 

It is found at Gloucester, that to transship the contents of one waggon full of 
mis¢e2!laneous merchandise to another, from one Gauge to the other, takes about 
an hour, with all the force of porters you can put to work upon it! An ordinary 
train of waggons, laden with promiscuous goods, may be composed of the follow- 
ing descriptions, namely, loose commodities, such as bricks, slates, lime or lime- 
stone, and chalk, flags, clay, manure, salt, coal and coke, timber and deals, dye- 
woods, iron, iron ore, lead and metals, cast-iron pots, grates and ovens, grind- 
stones, brimstone, bones and hoofs, bark, hides, and seal skins, oil cake, potatoes, 
onions, and other vegetables, cheese, chairs and furniture, hard-ware, earthen- 
ware, dry salteries, groceries, provisions, cotton, wool, oils, wines, spirits, and other 
liquids, manufactured goods, fish and eggs, ripe fruit, &¢. &c. &c. Now let us 
contemplate the loss by damage done to the goods on this one train alone, by 
reason of the Break of Gauge causing the removal of every article. In the hurry the 
bricks are miscounted, the slates chipped at the edges, the cheeses cracked, the 
ripe fruit and vegetables crushed and spoiled; the chairs, furniture, and ofl 
cakes, cast iron pots, grates and ovens, all more or less broken; the coals turned 
into slack, the salt short of weight, sundry bottles of wine deficient, and the fish 
too lute for market. Whereas, if there had not been any interruption of Gange, 
the whole train would, in all probability, have been at its destination long before 
the transfer of the last article, and without any damage or delay. ‘ i 

The pigs decidedly object to Break of Gauge, and oxen resist terri- 
fically ; two hours have been spent in transshipping one.—(Ev. 978. 

Our third [ustration exhibits this process of transshipment, which 
may be seen going on, at the present time, every night and morning. 

Palliatives have been proposed, but they are pronounced, by greatly 
preponderating evidence, to be decidedly impracticable. It was sug- 
gested, for example, to have ,loose carriages, removable, by a lifting 
machine, from one truck to another. It is answered, first, that “loose ” 
carriages, for coals, &¢,, have already been tried on the Liverpool and 
Manchester, and Midlands, and given up. And, as respects the lifting 
machine, it is but one operation out of many requisite; and, to transship 
a train of 100 waggons, would require a man and horses to travel 50 
miles! to bring up each waggon to the lifting machine. 

Such are the results of interrupting the uniformity of the Railway 
Gauge. At present there is only one Break—at Gloucester; but, as the 
newly-sanctioned railways would at once increase the one to ten, and 
the projected increase the ten to thirty, Parliament stepped in, and, at 
its advive, the Crown appointed a Commission, which, as we informed 
our readers weeks ago, reported in favour of the necessity for having a 
Univorm Gaver, There being already above 1900 miles of 4 feet 83 
inch gauge, and only 270 miles of 7 feet gauge, and as the broader 
gauge can be easily reduced whilst the smaller cannot be enlarged, and 
as the respective merits were, if not balanced, rather in favour of the 
Narrow Gauge for general purposes, the recommendation of the Com- 
mission was that the 4 feet 84 inch gauge should henceforth be declared 
the Natrona GAuGs, and all railways made upon it. 

It should not, however, be withheld that the Broad Gauge has been 
found to insure certain advantages over the Narrow : these are the in- 
creased power and speed of the engines, and the stability and con- 
venience of the carriages ; all which are strikingly evident on the 
Great Western Railway. 


THE BREAK OF GAUGE. 
RHYMES ON A RAIL. 


GRAND OPENING CHORUS BY ALL HANDS. | Such scenes our best feelings must har- 
Smash! dash! splash! crash ! row, 
Fowling ! suite ! bowling! growling! Or else they must speedily harden : 
Bawling, squalling, over-hauling, The dog's gout is cured by the barrow ; 
Tearing, swearing, de’il-may-caring, Smashed phials (“with care”) from 
tushing, crushing, ladies blushing, the Garden,* 
Crockery breaking, babies shrieking, | Pour out their sauce for the fishes ; 
Boilers steaming, parents screaming, While over their innocent basket, 
Earthly pandemonia seeming. Rattle down glasses and dishes, 
Oh! the Gauge, the Gauge, | oll’d off by the man in the casquette. 
The Break of Gauge, Chorus—Smash, ad. lib. 
The crack improvement of our age : 


And now have the passengers entered 
Their cribs, and away on the journey: 
Peer, peasant, steed, ox, are con-cen- 
tred ; 
Dogs, hogs, and a stagging attorney. 


ARIA, 
How sweet are the pleasures of training 
From London to Liverpool town, Sirs, 
Though, when you're half way—I am 


meaning Through tunnels the~ steam vent is 
At Brummagen—there you go down, screeching ; 
Sirs. They drive like the hurricane blind, 
Arous’d from your slumber—your sirs; , 
number 


And now they’re the terminus reaching, 
With half of their luggage behind, 
sirs, 


Forgotten—your baggage is trundled 
Perhaps twenty miles o’er the Humber, 
While you are towards Holyhead 
bundled ! 
Chorus —Smash, crash—as above. 


Here comes a dowager duchess 
With page and her parrot and charley, 
An Alderman deaf as his crutches, 
A maestro in fnrions parley. 
The sweet little maid and her brother— 
Poor orphans! Fear, Love, hand in 
hand locks : 
Here’s a habe roaring lusty —her mother 
Amazed at the smash of her bandbox ! 
Chorus “ con lerio”-—Smash &c. 


FINALE. 
Smash—dash—plash—mash ; 
Bawling—squalling—overhauling ; 
Neighing—braying—not obeying ; 
Barking—larking—swell mob sharking; 
Hogs unshipping—jarvies whipping ; 
Cabs and busses—glorions fusses ; 
Steaming — scheming — fighting —— 

screaming — 

Earthly Pandemonia seeming: 

Oh! the Break—the Break— 

The Break of Gange— 

The crack dodge of the Railing rage ! 


% Id. est.—Hatton —Vide Bowum. 


OPENING OF THE Soura Devon Ratmway —This line of railway, the opening 
of which, from various causes, has been so long delayed, and which was originally 
intended to have been worked upon the atmospheric principle, was, on Saturday, 
opened as a locomotive line. The day was a remarkably fine one, and was cele- 
brated as a holiday along the course of the line, which runs through a most pic- 
turesque and romantic portion of the country. The line, starting from Exeter, 
passes along some meadows, and follows the course of the Exe, giving some mag- 
nificent views of the city of Exeter, the extensive estuary of the Exe, the towns 
of Topsham, Lympstone, and Exmouth in the distance. On the other side of the 
river are seen Powderham Park and Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Devon Atter passing the Starcross Station, the appearance of the line be- 
comes still more romantic, for you are carried apparently through the sea, the 
line running close to the mouth of the Exe; it then rans into avery deep cutting 

-through the Langstone Clitfs, which are seen towering upwards of 100 feet 
above. After passing Dawlish that portion of the line is reached, in the con- 
struction of which, running close, as it does, along the sea-beach, so many diffi- 
culties have been encountered, and where, in the most assailable part, an im: 
mense buttress has been built to protect the line from the irruptions of the sea. 
Having passed over the beach at Dawlish and through seyeral tunnels, you ar- 
rive at Telenmouth, which is sufficiently well known as oue of the most delightful 
watering-places npon the western coast of England. The first train, with the 
Directors, &c., left Exeter at twenty-five minutes after twelve o'clock, being 
loudly cheered on its departure, and during the whole of its progress, by the as- 
sembled multitude, and arrived at Teignmouth soon after one o’clock. The line 
appeared to be in a capital state, the carriages passing over it very smoothly, aud 
with but little oscillation. By this opening the metropolis is connected directly 
with Teignmonth, 

THE Brigaton AND LEwEs AND BricuTon anp CuicHEsTER BRANCH RAIL- 
ways.—It is intended to open the line throughout from Brighton to Chichester, on 
Monday next, and also the Brighton and Hastings line, as far as Lewes. The 
Lewes line branches off to the east of the London and Brighton Railway, immedi- 
ately passing over a magnificent viaduct, second only to the celebrated Ouse via- 
duct on the London and Brighton line. A few weeks ago the centre arch of this 
viaduct gave away, but it has since been finished. The distance from Lewes to 
Brighton is about eight miles. The line from Leominster to Chichester is almost 
a dead level from Brighton to Chichester, and the new portion of the line com- 
prises even less cutting and embankment than that which is already open. The 
only work of @ on the line is the Telescope bridge over the Arnn. 
line is in extellent working order, and great efforts are making to provide car- 
riages for the app ching Goodwood races. : 
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OUR MAGAZINE COLUMN FOR JUNE. 


WHO ARE “THE PEOPLE ?” 

Along time ago we imagined them to be something unpleasant: for their 
name was always coupled with a depreciative epithet. We heard of “ Horrid 
People,” and “ Strange People,” and “ People nobody liked or visited ;” and these 
were generally amongst the middle classes. Next, we set “The People” down as 
a mass of weak-minded individuals, from the things we saw especially addressed 
to them, Whenever anything was advertised for ** The People,” it was generally 
some cheap rubbish that nobody else could be expected to buy. ‘The People’s 
Picture Gallery” was probably a reprint from woru-ont plates, upon bad paper, of 
uninteresting subjects. “ Houlidays for the People” were chiefly characterised by 
crowds of the lower orders tumbling about the streets tipsy, at late hours on Mon- 
day evenings; meetings of thousands at dreary snburban festivals, ringing with 
the rude joyless riot, so nearly degenerating into absolute brutality, which, un- 
happily, characterises all the dull fétes of the masses in England, compared to 
those on the continent; sweltering in close meeting-houses at the end of dirty 
courts, or National Pantheons, or Athwneums, or other patriotic temples, to swill 
weak infusions of cheap black tea, diluted with spoiled water, as they listened to 
the noisy gabble of uneducated professors of the “I’m-as-good-as-you ” theories 
of social life; gaping through the British Museum, not from any interest they felt 
in the collection, but because there were thousands of things they did not under- 
staud to be seen there for nothing ; availing themselves of the permission to stream 
through the National Gallery and Hampton Court Palace, and stare at 
the pictures with precisely the same feelings in which they would look at 
the paintings outside shows, with the exception that they would like the latter 
much the best; or returning in the evening—with very, very few exveptions— 
dusty, tired, and quarrelsome.—Albert Smith, in “© Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


THE CROSSING-SWEEPER. 


The crossing-sweeper is the best of beggars, for he is of all the least a swindler. 
There can be no deception in the cleanliness of his crossing or the wear and tear 
of his broom. He only begs you to appreciate the value of dry feet, and is therein 
but an honourable rival of the apothecary, who may be called in tocure the cold 
which Ae prevents. There is something touching in seeing him often absorbed in 
the self inposed duties of his calling—if, indeed, that can be called a calling which 
is more distinguished by a ready will than slavish obedience. He who does the 
work of a slave without a slave’s compulsion is the worthiest. (because the most 
practical) advocate of the slave’s emancipation, We say, then, there is some- 
thing touching in the devotional, untiring, and confiding perseverance with which 
he follows up his adopted labour, sweeping away, right and left, and backwards 
and forwards, while “herds” of “fat and greasy citizens sweep on” in their 
selfish pursuits as heedless of his industry as he of their neglect. Dandyism, with 
its patent shining boot, and Beauty, with her thin-soled sandal shoe, bid him, 
unrewarded, get out of the way which he has, as it were, carpeted for their com- 
fort. Hob-nailed Rusticity, independent of any care for picking its way, only 
stamps from its feet the dirt it has collected from other quarters; and the equi- 
page of Fashion rattles over it, contemptuously flinging the off-cast mud into the 
eyes of the sweeper, who is only left to recover his sight and sweep away again.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 

MONEY. 

One would think, from the various synonyms used to signify money, whereby 
the direct mention of it is in a manner shirked, that it was something of which 
people are ashamed. Men shrink, in conversation, from naming it ontright, and 
hint at it, covertly, as the “needful,” the “ stumpy,” ‘‘ the ready ;” as if the thing 
alluded to were of an indelicate nature. They describe it by initials, as £ s, d.; 
and, perhaps, in time, they will come to express it by asterisks. Nay, they de- 
fame it by vile and disparaging phrases, such as “dross” and ‘filthy lucre.” 
Poets and novelists, in particular, are always aspersing and decrying it, in a 
manner which is at least unfair; for they speak ill of it, mostly, on very slight 
acquaintance. They call it ‘sordid pelf,” and say that “riches, the incentives to 
evil, are dug out of the earth.” Well, so are potatoes dug out of the earth, and 
they are just as much, and no more, the incentives to glnttony, as riches are to 
evil, to those who are over-fond of them ; and the only sordidness of pelf is de- 
rived from the hand that clutches it, Far be it from us to defend the love of 
money, considered as a blind passion, which we frankly admit to be the root of 
all evil, but we must put in a gentle plea for a sensible, well-regulated regard for 
it. ‘* Wine is a good, familiar creature, if it be well used;” an equal claim on 
our affection haye the means by which wine is procured.—Douglas Jerrold’s Shil- 
ling Magazine. 

THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

June is the month for hay-making; but as we are told to make hay when the 
sun shines, we think Vauxhall Gardens should be prohibited from opening, if the 
regular business of hay-making is to be proceeded with. The poppy now pops 
upon the field, and the jay looks at us with its great eyes from the trees in our 
garden. The butterfly also makes his appearance; and the common fly, by a 
strange instinct, gets to the butter. The fern owl may be seen about the middle 
of the month, by those who desire an interview. The bird is ‘at home,” in the 
branches of an oak, almost every evening. Several kinds of corn come into the 
ear in June, and various kinds of dust will come into the eye, if care is not taken. 
—Almanack of the Month. 


THE GRAVE OF TWO SISTERS. 
Fairer—than sleep beneath this stone, | Thus fares it still—our treasures vanish, 
God never lent to earth; Resumed as soon as given: 
Nor e’er recalled, to serve his throne, Back to the skies, earth’s sorrows banish 
Spirits of purer worth. Each angel guest from heaven. 


A fond and lovely pair they grew, And sad, indeed, would be our doom, 
Sisters in more than name ; Were friends to meet no more: 
Twin minds, twin hearts—that never | Parting, in mystery and gloom, 
knew Upon the fatal shore: 
A separate thought or aim. 
Were there not sent, to calm our fears, 
Glad tidings from the skies, 
Of worlds, where God shall wipe the 
tears 
For ever from all eyes. 
Dublin University Magazine. 


FACETLE OF THE BENCH AND BAR, 


One day that Dunning (whose exterior graces were by no means commensurate 
with his personal vanity) had been cross-examining a young woman at consider- 
able length upon the age of a person with whom she professed herself well ac- 
quainted, he asked her, “ How old, now, do you take mz to be ?” and was con- 
siderably dumbfoundered by her promptly replying, to the universal laughter of 
a crowded court, ‘‘ From your appearance, sixty; from your question, sixteen !” 
The emineut * *, who, as all the world knows, was the son of the Ear! of S., 
was walking in Lincoln’s Inn-fields with a witty Chief Commissioner; ‘I must’ 
step into Green’s Hotel, and get a Sandwich,” he observed ; “Right, right,” re- 
joined his companion, ‘one good turn deserves another.”—Of an able lawyer 
who had been spoken of as deeming himself qualified for the Solicitor-Geueral- 
ship, but who, in speech, was in the habit of dispensing with the pronunciation of 
the letter H, * * remarked that ‘he wished Z. would aspirate more, and aspire 
less.”—The same licensed and ingenious perpetrator ot pleasantries had to attend 
an evening consultation with a political opponent, Sir * *, then Attorney-General, 
and, for that purpose, took a premature leave of a large dinner party. It hap- 
pened to be an opera night: one of the company observed, ‘*I suppose you are 
going to the ‘ Puritani?’”? “No, Iam going to the poor attorney,” replied the 
punster—* *, to whose other qualifications, the graces of personal appearance 
are no trifling addition, had the misfortune to be thrown out of one of Hansom’s 
safety cabs, and to receive injuries about the face, to the great temporary detrl- 
ment of its comeliness. A learned and facetious Sergeant-at-Law, M.P. for an 
Irish city, meeting * * shortly after the accident, and, hearing the cause of it, 
observed, ‘* Well, it cannot be said, in your case, that handsome is that Hansom 
does.” —* * was speaking to Sir * * with much complacency of a lately pur- 
chased estate, and in his newly awakened taste for agricultural pursuits, dilated 
at some length upon his farm and pigs. “ Stick to the fee farm and guinea pigs,” 
interrnpted the other.—Dvlman’s Maguzine. 


MAY FAIR MARRIAGES, 


’ 
Marriages at the May Fair Chapel were almost as notorious as those of the Fleet 
and so did they become, that 6000, it is said, took place in one year ; acircumstance 
that hastened the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act. At this chapel, on the site 
of which now stands Curzon Chapel, the Duke of Kingston was married to Miss 
Chudleigh, as was the Baroness Clinton to the Hon. Mr. Shirley, and the Duke of 
Hamilton to the beautiful Miss Gunning. The registers form three folio volumes, 
closely and clearly written, and now remain with the parish books at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square.—The Patrician. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE BLOOD ROYAL OF ENGLAND, 


Charles I., it will be remembered, left by Henrietta Maria, his Queen, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France, three sons aud two danghters, Charles II., James Il, 
Hepyy Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1660, Mary, wife of William of Orange, 
and Henrietta Maria, who married in 1661, Philip, Duke of Orleans, brother of. 
Louis X{V. Of the sons of the martyred King the only one who left legitimate 
issue, was James II, and he had, to survive infancy, two daughters by his first 
‘wife, Queen Mary and Queen Anne, and by his second, one son, James Francis 
Edward, known in history as the Chevalier St. George, who married, in 1719, 
Mary Clementina, daughter of Prince James Sobieski, and died in 1766, leaving 
two sons, Charles Edward, “ Bonny Prince Charlie,” who had no child by his 
wife the Princess Stolberg of Germany; and Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, At 
the decease of this prelate in 1807, the whole issue of James II. became extinct, 
and the representation of the Royal Stuarts vested in Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Sardinia, the great-great-grandson of Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans. That 
lady, whom we have betore mentioned as the youngest danghter of Charles L., left a. 
daughter, Anne-Maria of Orleans, who married Victor-Amadeus II, King of 
i and was mother of Charles-Emmanuel III., whose son, Victor Ama- 
deus IIL, left, with a daughter, Maria Theresa, wife of Charles X of France, and 
grandmother of the present. Duke of Bordeaux, a son, Victor-Emmanuel, who 
became, at the decease of Cardinal York, representative of the Royal House of 
Stuart. He left fonr daughters, Beatrice, Duchess of Modena, Theresa, Duchess 
of Lucea, Anne, Empress of Austria, and Christina, Queen of Naples. Of these 
ladies, the eldest, the Duchess of M 
Francis, Duke of 


Nor parted now—one fate! one home ! 
They slumber side by side ; 

Till the last hour of time be come 
None ever shall divide, 


‘Modena, in whom now vests the representation 


the 


their courtesy to visit the Clympus pre- 


‘odena, died in 1840, and was succeeded by her | 


TRACTS FOR THE TRAINS. 
BY ALBERT SMITH. 


No. VI. 
HINTS FOR JULLIEN. 


S M. Jullien has advertised Concerts d’Eté 
at Covent Garden, we are anxious to sug- 
gest a subject to him for a new Set of Quad- 
rilles. The national musical répertoires of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, have 
been used up; so has everything connected 
with the Army and Navy; China has been 
laid under contribution; and so have Mr. 
Dickens’s “Chimes” and “Cricket.” The 
question is, what will he have next? We 
think we can recommend a set which can 
combine all sorts of novel effects. We call 
them “The Greenwich Fair Quadrilles,” and 
to these will be added -* The Whitebait 
Waltzes.” This is the order of them :— 
THE GREENWICH FAIR QUADRILLES. 

No. 1. (Le Pantalon). Lonpon Barper.—The old tune of “ London Bridge is 
broken down,” with the accompanying apparently inhuman dance over Lady Lee 
—whoever that ill-used person was—will furnish the air of this figure, at certain 
intervals of which a discharge of steam will take place, and a bell will ring, as 
in the finale to ‘ The Chimes.” 

No. 2. (Z’£t/), Tar SreaM-Boat Banp.—This figure is arrange’ entirely for 
a cornet, fiddle, and harp, and embraces the airs of “ Love not,” “ Still so gently 
o'er me stealing,” an air from “La Fille du Regiment,” and the original “ polka”? 
—all played with such variations as the ear of the performer may.desire. At 
times the cornet will not be heard, and he is then supposed to be collecting half- 
pence. A pleasing effect is introduced in the middle by the popping of ginger- 
beer corks; and the band, instead of huzzaing, as in the “ British Navy,” will 
at gd call out “ Ease her!” “Turn a starn!” and “Now, ma’am, if you 
please |” 

No. 3. (La Poule), Taz Poor.—Composed of music of all nations, to represent 
the different ships—with a singular contrivance in the orchestra: for imitating 
the noise of the shooting of coals into a lighter at the end of every figure. The 
music will be Scotch, French, Dutch, Belgian, and English, played as the com- 
pany are supposed to pass the steamers—City of Aberdeen, City of Boulogne, 
Batavier, Aniwerpen, aud Ocean. A coda is added of “Rule Britannia,” as em- 
blematical of the Dreadnought hospital ship and the sick seamen; as the show- 
man observes, “to keep up the alligator of Britannia ruling the waves.” 

No. 4. (La Pastorale). One TREE Hitu.—A series of hurried airs, beginning 
slow, and increasing to great rapidity in the style of the Ethiopian’s Galoppe; to 
typify running down the hill. The tunes introduced are “Sometimes about a 
hollow tree” (Macbeth); “ Off she goes” (Anon); “Farewell to the mountain” 
(Barnett) i; “ Get out of the way” (Wigger) ; and “One little kiss” (Balfe). 

5. La Finale. Tax Fun or THE Farx !—Evyery playerfirst provides himself with 
the little instrument here represented, which 
he runs down the back of the performer 
before him. The whole of the resources of the 
orchestra are then brought into play, M. Jul- 
lien himself performing on the penny whistle 
and musical pear, Koenig on the fourpenny 
tin posthorn, Baker on the sixpenny fiddle, 
Chipp on the long drum at Richardson’s, and 
Baumann on the monster bassoon of Algar’s. 
The others will, from time to time, cry out through speaking trumpets, as they 
ring bells and beat gongs, “ Hoy ! hoy !” “ Be in time, there; be in time !” “ All 
in to begin !” “There is no deception !” and “ Thr-r-r-r-r-reepence each!” The 
set winds up with a grand conglomeration of all these things at once. 

By the way, as beyond donbt this set will make a great hit, we advise M. 
Jnilien to make a last grand splash with an advertising cart before they are done 
away with, Let it be something beyond anything ever yet attempted for magni- 
tude. We already know his intentions, and hasten to lay them before our 
readers, like a Derby prophet, with the exception that our prophecy will come to 


CONERTS DETE 


20000 performers” 
GREENWICH FAIR DUADRILLES 


with novel and 
Ghpropriate effects 


THE DERBY CALLOP P 


The “ Warresarr Watzes” contain five fi res, viz.:—l. L’ Haw soucheé 
2: ne rE ai a he tasse Coes, a: Le Citron. 5. and coda, Le 
pain brun beurré: or e vernacular, Water Su 1 1 
Lemon, and Brown Bread and Butter. “Ao penne eae 

M, Ji ullien has engaged Dr. Reid, for his help ina grand selection from ‘ The 
Tempest,” in which all the audience are to be blown head over heels as a last 


coup. 
A WORD OR TWO ON VAUXHALL. 

ARELY has such fine weather ushered in the commence- 
ment of the Vauxhall gaieties. The chronicles of its sea- 
son need no longer form an opposition work to Mr. Rod- 
well’s “ Memoirs of an Umbrella”: the comic writers must 
find new jokes in connection with wet weather for their 


burlesques—(there is still a chance al 
Fete); and there sie with the Horticultur 


is a prospect of 
St Swithin being 
deserted as an 
old humbug not 
to be depended 
on and charita- 
bly provided—in 
the spirit of re- 
turning good for 
evil — with the 
appointment of 
Hermit in the 
Gardens. 

We believethat ¢ 
this charming 
: weather is ina 
great measure to be attributed to the 
Spirited proprietors having offered a 
good engagement to Jupiter, who, as 
Pluvialis, has long been that important 
person known as the Clerk of the 
Weather. We have been permitted by 


au 


pared for him; and from which he 
nightly descends before thousands of 
delighted spec'ators—but where to, we 
have not a very clear idea. z 


The abode prepared for mighty Jove is not in accordance with our ideas of 


But this, compared with his descent 
amidst squibs and crackers, is meant by. 
the ingenious proprietors to carry out a high 
moral lesson—that we must not be deceived by 
the high position of many who dazzle us in the 
world, for it has often been obtained by wrig- 

ling up the back stairs, and the chute there- 

m is often as rapid as the Vauxhall Jupiter’s, 
and ends in the same obscurity, == 

Il Joel Diavolo has it in contemplation to 
eclipse all night ascents that have ever been, 
by going up on a monster rocket. Where he 
will come down is not yet known; but Mr, 
> Darby will endeavour to the rocket 

_ strong enough to carry the Diavolo beyond the 

sphere of earth’s attraction, when he will be. 
carried to the moon, and, pel pate mately 
take up his abode there with the Innatics 
‘4 popularly supposed to inhabit that planet. id 

‘gh ) Se eee ES éF 

__On Monday the Paris Academy of Sciences proceeded to the election 
of a foreigu member in place of M. Bessel, astronomer of Konigsburg. M Jacobi, 
ates of Berlin, having obtained all the votes but one, was declared to be 
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MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Symphonies performed at the sixth Concert on Monday last, were Mozart’s 
in E flat, and Beethoven’s in A No.7. The minuetto of the former was encored, 
and a strong disposition was evinced to hear the andante twice. The entire work 
was beautifully rendered. The difficulties in No.7 ure enormous, and require the 
utmost steadiness and presence of mind of a conductor. The breaks are so fre- 
quent, the surprises so startling and constant, that the least indecision in taking 
up the points would cause a scramble. This has been almost invariably the case 
on former occasions, but Costa’s genius triumphed over all perils, and never were 
Beethoveu’s imaginings so superbly interpreted. Mr. Lucay’s overture of ‘The 
Regicide” did not meet with a warm reception. Ifexecuted at atheatre, it would 
be no doubt a characteristic introduction to the opera, the story of which is 
Artaxerxes, treated by Dr. Arne, who stole his ideas from Vinci. But a Philhar- 
monic auditory, habituated to the marvellous overtures of Weber, Cherubini, 
Beethoven, &c., will not listen to any but first-rate inspirations in that class. 
Thus, Mr Lucas, albeit an excellent musician, suffered by comparisons. It was, 
however, quite right to pay the compliment to a native composer. 

Spohr’s MS, Concertante for two violins, viola, and violoncello was well executed 
by Blagrove, Willy, Hill and Lucas; but the work was tiresome and ineffective, 
quite unworthy of the distinguished composer. It was written as a compliment 
to the Society of British Musicians. 

M. Layigne’s Oboe Fantasia, on a mountain theme of the celebrated Brod, was 
much applauded. His tone is beautitul, and his execution admirable. Beet- 
hoven’s “ Egmont” Overture completed the instrumental treat. The vocalists 
were Herr Pischek and Miss Dolby, the former singing Gliick’s scena from 
“‘ Tphegenia in Aulis,” noticed in our columns last week, and the second scena of 
Spohr’s “ Fanst,” ‘* Wie est mer ;” and the latter a charming air by Mercadante, 
“A te nede.” Miss Dolby was never in such good voice, and evinced marked im- 
provement in her style. Her vocalisation was quite artistical. We need scarcely 
add that the exertions of the great baritone were unsparing, and that he elicited 
the heartiest greetings. The room was crowded to excess, and the interest in 
these concerts appears to increase nightly. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

The programme, on Tuesday afternoon, comprised Onslow’s Quintet in A minor, 
superbly played by Sivori (first violin), M. Deloffre (second ditto), Hill (viola), 
Herr Kellermann (violoncello), and Howell (contra-basso). This was followed by 
a very clever Trio in G, No. 3, for violin, violoncello, and piano, finely executed 
by Sivori, Kellermann, and its composer, Mr. Osborne. Mozart’s Quintet in G 
miaor was allotted to Sivori, Hill, and Nadaud (tenors), and Herr Kellermann. 
The beauty and precision of the entire performance won repeated plandits from 
a distinguished assemblage of amateurs and artists. F 

The Concert for Mr. Ella, the Director, is fixed for the 23rd instant. 


CONCERTS, 


Royat Socrery or Musicrans.—The annual public rehearsal and performance 
of Handel’s “ Messiah,” for the benefit of this invaluable institution, took place, 
the former on Monday morning, and the latter on Wednesday evening, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, and we are happy to state that both attracted large 
audiences. Sir H. R. Bishop conducted; and the vocalists who gave their gra- 
tuitous aid were Madame Caradori Allan, Misses Rainforth, $. Novello, Hawes, 
and Dolby ; Messrs. J. Bennett, Lockey, A. Novello, and Machin. The Band and 
Chorus of the Ancient Conberts also afforded their valuable assistance, and the 
performance was under the patronage of the Royal and Noble Directors, 

Stanor Brizz1.—The Annual Concert of this tenor, wlio is an excellent musi- 
cian, in Harley-street, was well attended on Monday morning He was assisted 
by Signor Emiliani (violinist), Puzzi (Horn), and Mr. F, Chatterton (harp). 
The vocalists were Madame Caradori Allan, Madame Claire Hennelle, Madame 
F. Lablache, Mrs. Toulmin, Miss Dolby, Mdlle. Rupplin, Mdlle. Goldberg ; Signor 
Ciabetta, Signor F. Lablache, Herr Goldberg, Herr Pischek, &c. Benedict, Jules 
de Glimes, and Signori Orsin,i and Pilotti, were the accompayists. A MS. 
Romance, composed by Signor Gabussi, was sang with mnch taste by Brizzi. 

Herr WitHELM Kune.—This clever artist, the pianist to his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Hohenzallern-Hechingen, gave an agreeable Matinée Musicale, in 
Harley-street, 'and displayed his classical powers in studies by Chopin and 
Moscheles, and his executive ability in two fantasiasby himself—one on Pischek’s 
favourite airs, and the other on the ‘‘ Chimes” and ‘God Save the Queen.” He 
was assisted by Parish Alvars in a brilliant harp solo, Herr Kellermann in one of 
his exquisite violoncello pieces, and, in the vocal selection, by Mdlle. de Rupplin, 
Malle. Goldberg, Herrn Pischek, Hoelzel, and Goldberg, and by a Signor Felice 
Planco, Mr. Moscheles was the accompanyist. 

Miss M. B. Hawes.—The annual concert of this clever vocalist was extremely 
well attended on Tuesday evening. The respect entertained for her may be 
imagined, when we mention that she was honoured by the patronage of Queen 
Adelaide, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, the Duke of Cambridge, and a long list of noble fashionables and M.P’s. 
The programme contained several glees lately sung with such success at the 
Vocal Concerts, in which Miss Hawes afforded evidence of her great qualities. 
She also sang several of her popular ballads with equal success. We only regret 
that she did not introduce one specimen of the sacred school, in which she is un- 
rivalled. She was aided by Miss E. Birch, Miss Ley, Miss Rainforth, Messrs 
Hobbs, Lockey, Bodda, and Phillips, Herr Pischek, and John Parry. The solo 
instrumental performers were Mrs. Anderson (pianoforte), Master Day (violin), 
Herr Kellermann (violoncello), Mr. F. Chatterton (harp), and the Distin Family 
(Sax Horns) Mr. Moscheles conducted the first part, and Mr. Brinley Richards 
the second act. 

Mr. Hausmann:—This able violoncello player had his soirée on Wednesday, 
and afforded specimens of his varied abilities in a Fantasia of his own composition, 
and one by Kummen, in a Quintet by Hummel, a Trio by Mayseder, and in the 
obligato to Lachner’s song, ‘Das Waldvéglein,” sung by Madame Knispel. 
Benedict and Charles Horsley were the conductors, and the bénéjiciaire had the 
advantage of the instrumental talents of Madame Dulcken and Mrs. Goffrie 
(pianistes), Parish Alvars (harp), Mr. Goffrie (violin), Herr Boose (tenor and 
clarionet), and C. Severn (contra~basso). One of Romberg’s duets for two vivlon- 
celli was finely executed by Kellermann and Hausmann. The vocalists were 
Madame Knispel, Mdlle. Schloss, Madame Caradori Allan, Mdlle. Bochkoltz, Herrn 
Pischek and Heelzel. Sag 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—On Friday evening Handel’s “Judas Macca- 
beus” was performed, being the centenary anniversary of its first execution. 
The vocalists were Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, Messrs. Lockey, 
Rafter, and Phillips. : ‘ 

Mr. Joun Parry.—We were unable to record the doings of this unrivalled 
buffo singer in our last number, at his Annual Concert on the 29th ult. It was, 
perhaps, the best of the season in a financial point of view; although there were 
exhibitions by certain artists which had better have been dispensed with : but, 
on the other hand, there were Miss Dolby, Miss Rainforth, Miss Hawes, the Misses 
Williams, Madame Thillon, Miss Messent, Herr Pischek, and Mr. J. Calkin, to 
consvle the hearer for every contrariety. The Distin Family, Lazarus, Jarrett, 
Blagrove, Thomas, R. Blagrove, and Hausmann, were the solo instrumentalists of 
note, and Benedict and Negri were the aceompanyists. But the great items of 
this scheme were the launching of two scenas; the music arranged by John 
Parry, and the matter concocted by Albert Smith. The speciality of these pecu- 
liar songs is now too well known to require elaborate description, Our columns 
afford evidence of the acute powers of observation of our colleague Mr. Albert 
Smith. He has a happy facility in noting down the absurdities of every day 
life, and his jokes are of an unexceptionable order. Mr. John Parry on 
part is an astonishing accompanyist. He is a pianist of forty-hand power, to 
whom every school of music is familiar. He has three distinct qualities of voice, 
which enable him to imitate the high notes of the soprano, and the deep ones of 
the basso, with the intervening tenor register, in a most extraordinary manner. 
The “Sonnambula,” (a Mesmeric opera compressed) and the “ Family Argument” 
(Foreign Affairs) will be acceptable additions to his répertoire. We prefer the 
former, which we think is one of Albert Smith’s happiest effusions. An imita- 
tion of Henry Russell’s “* Maniac” song, “I saw her walking on the wall,” elicited 
peals of laughter. We may add that John Parry is as much esteemed for his 
excellent private qualities as he has been distinguished in his public career, and 
that he is a worthy son of a most worthy man, Mr. Parry, the active and indefa- 
tigable Manager of the Charitable Society, which affords a refuge to the Musician 
in his days of misfortune, and a consolation to his widow and orphan. 

Miss Brrca.—This eminent singer gave her concert on Thursday evening, at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. which were well filled. She sang compositions, 
principally of the modern Italian school, with great success. The scheme was 
supported by Madame Thillon, Miss Hawes, Miss Dolby, Miss E. Birch, Herr 
Pischek, Signor Marras, and John Parry. The accompanyists were Negri and 
Benedict ; and the solo players were F. Chatterton, Harp; and Benedict and 
Maiiame Dulcken on the Piano. | 

Mn. Exuis Ropeats.—The annual concert of this skilful Welsh Harper was 
well patronised, and he presented a good programme for his supporters. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

AIx-LA-CHAPELLE Musican Frstivan.—The Wiederrheinisches Musikfest, or 
Annual Meeting of the Singing Societies of the Lower Rhine, took place on Sun- 
day and Munday last, at Aix-la-Chapelle, which town came in regular rotation. 
On the first day, Mozart’s Symphony No. 5, and Haydn’s “Creati n,” were per- 
formed ; and, on the second, Handel’s ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony, Weber’s “‘ Oberon” Overture, and a Motett by Cherubini. The prin- 
cipal vocalists were the famed Swedish Nightingale, Jenny Lind; Herr Huer- 
tinger, the Munich tenor; Herr Conradi, the Frankfort baritone, and Herr 
Herger, the basso of Aix-la-Chapelle. Mendelssohn conducted, and the perform- 
ances went otf with great spirit. The Chorusses were chiefly composed of ama- 
teurs, the same who sang at the Bonn Beethoven Inauguration last August; and 
the band and singers altogether amounted to nearly the number of our “Sacred 

rmonic Society.” 

Dears or Miss Wacsrarr.—This vocalist, a pupil of the Royal Academy of 


psalm, and Mendelssohn's 


poser. The Committee have engaged Grisi, Mario, and F. Lablache ; and Bene- 
diet - to conduct the music sung by the Italian artists—a most judicious arrange- 
ment. 

PAULINE GARCIA ViaRpoT.—This celebrated vocalist has returned to Paris 
from St Petersburgh, but has suffered so much from the climate, that she will 
not return to Russia again. 

MostcaL Merrincs.—Madame Dulcken’s Morning Concerts was given yester- 
day, but we must reserve our notice until next’ week.— This morning Mrs. A. 
Shaw’s Farewell Concert at the Hanover-square Rooms; and Pauline Lang’s 
Matinée in Harley-street—On Monday morning Cipriani Potter’s Concert at the 
Hanover square Rooms; and Mr, F. Chatterton’s at the Princess’ Room, In the 
evening the seventh meeting of the Beethoven Society, and Midame Thillon’s 
début at the Haymarket.—On Friday, Mr. H. Wylde’s Soirée Musicale; aud first 
night of M. Jullien’s Concerts.—On Saturday morning, Philharmonic Rehearsal 
of seventh Concert, at which Vieuxtemps and Madame Dulcken will play.—Opera, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and every night at 
Drury Lane Theatre.—Flotow’s Opera of ‘ Stradella” will be produced to night. 

WesteRN Mapricat Sociery.—Out of fifteen works sent in for adjudication 
for the prize of ten guineas for the best madrigal after the Ancient Masters, that 
of Mr. James Calkin, the violoncello player and composer, was selected as the 
winner, The seventh annual festival will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall on 
the 19th instant, when the successfnl madrigal will be performed. 

Mn. Os80RrNE.—This pianist and composer, an Irishman by birth, who resides 
at Paris, where he is much respected, has arrived in town for the season. 

Forrten Musica News.—Liszt was still giving concerts in Vienna; his tenth 
attracted crowds, as usual, on the 19th ult. A new opera, called “ Le Veuf de 
Malabar,” had been successfully produced at the Salle Favart, the music by M. 
Doche, the husband of Madame Doche, the actress. 


THE THEATRES. 


We cannot call to mind a Wurr-Monpay on which so little a stir was made in 
the theatrical world. With the exception of one or two houses mentioned below 
the managements appeared to be unusually inactive; and, consequently, the 
audiences were scanty, and anything but spirited Besides the want of attrac- 
tion, this may, however, be attributed to the lovely weather and the opening of 
several al fresco places of amusement. The steamboats bore their hundreds of 
thousands up and down the river, swarming like bees on every available posi- 
tion ; all the railways sent out trains, in some cases literally a quarter of a mile 
in length, and even longer, with every seat occupied. The road to Hampton 
Court, at one time, looked like a Derby Day of nothing but vans; and every 
town and village about London seems, by report, to have been over-run with 
holiday makers We cannot quarrel with them for giving a preference to blue 
skies, soft cool turf, and pure air, over the gaudy ceilings, close boxes, and car- 
bonated atmosphere of a theatre. 

Daury-Lanz.—There was no novelty at this honse; on the other hand, the 
performances were worse than worn out, and the thinly scattered audience in the 
same condition long before they concluded. The ‘ Crnsaders,” the venerable 
“ Perouse,” and the threadbare second act of “ Giselle” made up the bill of fare— 
scraps of cold and broken victuals, which could not be expected to. draw even an 
ordinary attendance. And so everything was as flat as the gallery porter, which 
found no consumers. On Wednesday evening the charming Carlotta Grisi—la 
danseuse la plus poetique de Vunivers, to quote the words of the lyrical directeur of 
Drury Lane, engraved on the Peri bracelet—appeared in the long-announced 
ballet of “ Paquita,” in which she has turned the heads of the entire Parisian 
populace. The idea of “ Paquita” is not by any means a novel one: it is of the 
“ Gitana” and “ Bohemian Girl” class of plots, in which a little girl, well born, 
has been taken from her friends, and brought up by gypsies. Paguita (Carlotta) 
is this heroine: and we first see her amongst a gang of Gitanos, who 
make her dance to excite the liberality of Don Lopez (Mr. T. Mathews), 
the Governor of the province; and Lucien d’Hervilly. (M. Silvain), a 
young French officer, who, with his betrothed, Seraphina (Miss Lons- 
dale), and others, have come to witness a marble tablet set up by 
General d’ Hervilly (Mr.W. H, Payne), to the memory of his brother, who, with a 
wife and danghter, had been assassinated on the spot some time ago. Jnigo 
(Mr. Howell), a gipsy chief, is in love with Paquita, but he is too brutal for her 
to feel any interest in. On her refusal to dance, he is about to beat her, when 
Lucien, who has already been struck with the grace of the Gitana, protects her ; 
and, at his wish, she immediately dances. Jnigo is enraged at this, and the 
Governor, perceiving it, not being well disposed towards Lucien, plays upon Jnigo’s 
jealousy, until he determines to dispose of his rival. By a stratagem, Lucien 
is decoyed into a retired Gitano hut. The gipsies are lying in wait for 
him, and are about to make away with him, when Paquita’s ingenuity defeats all 
their plans, and she finally eseapes with the young officer by a practicable chim- 
ney-piece. An impressive dance, in which Paquita informs Lucien of his danger, 
takes place in this scene. We next come to a gratd ball-room in Saragossa, 
where a,féte is being held in honour of the approaching nuptials of Seraphina with 
Zucien, whose absence surprises everybody. Suddenly, he enters, supporting 
Paquita, and tells the whole story. The Governor is savage at his escape, when 
Paquita fixes her eyes on the Governor. She recollects to haye seen him before— 
once only—at a terrible moment ; indeed, she discovers that he is the murderer of 
Charles d'Hervilly, and that she is the daughter who escaped assassination, to be 
reared by Lnigo. Lucien immediately offers her his hand; Lopez, the Governor, is 
led off in custody ; and the ballet concludes with Paquita dancing a national pas 
inher own costume. Ifanybody could make anything ofa part like that of Paguita, 
Carlotta Grisi could do it; but we must confess that the character is immeasu- 
rably inferior to either Esmeralda or the Pert. But her effective pantomime— 
her winning, good-tempered expression, and her twinkling graceful steps, charmed 
the audience as of old, and they applauded and cheered most Instily. She was 
well supported by the Drury-Lane Company. Mr. Howell deserves especial praise 
for his impersonation of the Gitano chief. Madame Sali came ont astonishingly, 
winning all sorts of good opinions. If this very clever dancer could contrive to 
throw an expression a little more prepossessing into her face, she would become 
a leading favourite. But she always looks sad, nay, more than that—cross; and 
this is the more to be regretted, as her style is first-rate. The most original 
dance is a “ Pas des Manteaux”—an exceedingly clever series of combinations of 
peasant’s cloaks—which was capitally received. Mesdames Giubilei, Adele, and 
Louise, and the two sisters St. Louin lent their aid towards perfecting the general 
ensemble; and Miss Lonsdale made a graceful Seraphina. 

The Haymanxker followed; to all appearances, the same policy, and with the 
Same results. ‘ Used Up” and ‘The Cabinet Question,” (to both which pieces 
any playgoer could act as prompter) were preceded by “John Bull”—one of 
those wearying affairs which folks term, in traditionary conventionalism, ‘ the 
fine old standard comedies.” Times and customs have so changed since these 
venerable, but somewhat tough productions were in their prime, that, allowing 
the main end of comedy to be a vivid portraiture of society as it exists, it is not 
to be wondered at that an audience now sympathise but little with the scenes 
passing before them. Allusions which called forth the laughter and applause of 
our grandfathers are no longer understood; and clap-trap sentiment of “ the 
man who,” &c. school, has become material for joke building. 

Madame Anna Thillon will appear in “ Le Domino Noir” on the 8th instant. 
She will play in operettas and not in vaudevilles, as we stated. 

“The Memoirs of an Umbrella,” at the ADELPHI, and ‘‘ The King of the Com- 
mons,” at the Princess’, were the chief attractions of these houses. But the 
weather was too fine to make the people take due interest in Mr. Rodwell’s 
agreeable “ Silent Observer,” at the one place; and at the other, ‘ The King of 
the Commons,” for that day at least, might have been Blackheath or Hampstead, 
as taste directed, 

The Lyceum produced a new two-act drama, by Mr. Charles Dance, and we are 
enabled to record its complete success. It is called “The Dustman’s Belle,” and 
is founded upon an incident that occurred some little time ago, of a dustman 
coming into a large property. The idea of a person in the humbler walks of life 
suddenly becoming rich, and his eccentric behaviour thereupon, is not altogether 
new on the stage; but the circumstance of the events of the drama in question 
having been taken from actual recent events shields the author, in no small de- 
gree, from the charge of plagiarism. The plot is not very elaborate; indeed, it 
is almost too light for a drama in two acts; but herein may Mr. Dance claim 
greater credit to himself for painting the characters of the play with such skill, 
and putting such neat language into their mouths, that, in the entertainment 
afforded by them, the slightness of construction was lost sight of. At the same 
time, a little condensation might ensure the piece a still more favourable recep- 
tion than it gained on Monday evening. Wed Windfall (Mr. Keeley) is a dust- 
man—a natural, well-dispositioned  dustman—wearing a fan-tail proper, 
with appropriate habiliments. He is in love with a servant, Sally 
Broomiey (Mrs. Keeley), to whom, indeed, he is on the eve of being 
married. But, whilst affairs thus stand, two designing fellows, Morgan 
Rattler (Mr. F. Vining) and Jacob Goodman (Mr. Meadows) find out, by a 
next-of-kin advertisement, that Wed’s uncle—a wealthy dust contractor, with 
whom he had not been upon good terms for some time—has died, and left his 
nephew heir to sixteen thousand pounds. They immediately concoct a plan for 
getting the money into their own hands. Aaitier has a sister, Susan (Miss Vil- 
lars), who is a servant, living close to Sally; and they determine upon getting the 
dustman to marry her, and desert Sally. ‘They, therefore, communicate his good 
fortune to him, and, by various artful contrivances, persuade him to break off 
his engagement with his old flame. On this state of things the main interest of 
the piece depends. Ved falls into the snare, almost irretrievably. But, although 
Susan comes from a bad stock, she is a thoroughly good girl herself, so much so 
indeed, that she captivates Mr. Circwit (Mr. Diddear), the lawyer, who has con- 
ducted all the legacy business. The schemes of her brother and Jacob are ulti- 
mately foiled; and wed, whose old associations are revived by hearing “Sally in 
our Alley” played in the streets, returns once more to his old love, Sally. 

The drama was excellently played; every part came out to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Keeley’s Dustman was admirable. It abounded in clever bits of ua- 
ture, and evidences of a nice perception of the character intended to be worked 
out by the author; and we cannot’ sufficiently praise Mrs. Keeley’s Sally. Did 
Wwe not, advisedly, know to the contrary, nothing should teach us to think other- 
wise than that Mrs, Keeley had passed her whole life in running up and down 
area steps, answering milkmen, dusting jimcracks with a feather-broom, and 
dwelling upon the charms of a day out with the young man she keeps company 
with. Mr, Meadows gave us one of his happy eccentric impersonations as Jacob 
Goodman; and Miss Villars imet with deserved applause for her acting in 
Susan; it was one of the best things we have seen this young lady do tor some 
time. The curtain fell amidst unqualified applause, and the principal performers 
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They watch the vaudeville as intently as ever they did the nautical drama of “ in- 
tense interest ; and their langhter is just as hearty at the neatly-turned equivoque 
as it was wont to be at the dileminas of the tipsy cobblers or seafaring tailors of the 
olden time. It is true that this may be the effect ot novelty, and that, in time, 
they might again yearn for the desperate combat and injwed innocence line of 
business ; but, we hope that Mrs. Davidge will be enabled to continue the pre- 
sent engagement long enough to contradict this. After “ Used Up” and the 
“ Loan of a Lover,” an Easter and Eastern Spectacle was produced, called ** The 
Dark Falcon, or the Magic Goblet,” in which several caseades and fountains of 
real water were brought to play, as well as the stock performers of the Surrey 
Company. We do not look, in hydraulic pieces of this description, for anything 
remarkable in the way of construction or writing. So long as a sufficient quan- 
tity of incidents are strung together to bring all the resources of the theatre into 
play—and the resources of the Surrey stage are of no ordinary description—we 
are contented ourselves, and we are tolerably certain that the audience are the 
same. Now and then, it is true, on Monday evening, a little disapprobation wus 
heard; but allowances should always be made for the first night of a complicated 
spectacle, in which such a quantity of spirits and water had to appear as the Peris 
and fountains of the piece in question, 

A new grand equestrian spectacle, called ‘The Sikhs’ Invasion, or the War in 
India,” was brought ont at AsrLey’s. Report speaks of it as highly successful ; 
but, there has been so much to sée this week, that we must postpone a detailed 
account of it until the next, when it shall receive full justice. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

Apart from the attractions of an al Jresco place of amusement in this fine 
weather, there is something very refreshing in a visit to Vauxhall Gat dens, for it 
revives old associations more than any place of its kind about London. Who 
does not recollect his first visit there, when, on emerging from the gloomy ins 
and outs of the entrance—the imperfect clash of the brass band raising the pulse 
of expectation and excitement all the time, and showing that revelry was already 
going on within—the brilliant vistas with their twenty thousand additional 
lamps” first burst upon his view? Until then, the splendour of the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ” had only been pictured with a magnificence depending 
on the powers of imagination of the reader; but after this, the glories waiting 
upon the careers of Aladdin, Noureddin, Camaralzaman, Ali Baba, the Calandars, 
Prince Bahman, Codadad, and all the rest of our old friends, could be readily 
called up before the mind’s eyes. The night palaces, so gorgeously lighted up— 
the wonderful music—and the dancing slaves, became so many Vauxlalls, 
peopled with coryphées and brass bands, and pitched upon the twinkling banks of 
the Tigris instead of the Thames, 

‘Vauxhall is a perennial, whose progress we always watch with interest. Sum- 
mer goes by, and its glories fade ; its leaves fall ; its fruits—which are the lamps, 
gay and diversified as those of the aforesaid Aladdin's gardens—are gathered ; 
and the whole place becomes a dismal waste. We can imagine nothing more 
sadly dreary than to see Vanxhall in the middle of Jauuary, when the snow is 
on the ground. Then whispers are promulgated that Vauxhall is “ to be built 
upon.” We look at the hapless orchestra, seen through the bare trees, as a 
doomed thing ; the very sight of the wooden porticos, with their remnants of 
placards relating to past fétes, is depressing ; and the hazardous scaffolding of 
“Tl Joel Diavolo,” with its winter-beaten forlorn flag, is regarded with a sense 
of dreariness almost akin to that with which, in former times, we used to look at 
the gibbets which had whilom held the men in chains opposite Blackwall. 

Anon, as Whit Monday comes round again, we hear that there is to be “ an- 
other last season ;” and Vauxhall springs up again as gay as a fuchsia that had 
been cut down for hybernation. The lamps bud out again upon their accus- 
tomed wires ; the hermit returns to life; and the brass band once more wakes 
the echoes of the promenades and dark walks. 

Fortunately enough, this year one of Vauxhall’s oldest associations—that with 
umbrellas and pouring wet evenings—has not beencalled up. Whit Monday was 
most lovely, and, in consequence, “the Royal Property” was crowded. Many alte- 
rations have been madein the gardens. A stage has been laid down for dancing, 
in front of the pavilion portico—a great improvement upon the hot, dnsty, long 
room in which the after-supper ball took place. In the Rotunda a capital circus 
has been made, on the same plan as the one established there three or four years 
ago, when Caroline rode there. Here Monsieur Tourniaire’s troop (of whom we 
had to speak so highly when noticing their performances at Astley’s) go through 
their evolutions. The graceful Madame Louise Tourniaire, and the daring Madame 
Klatt are amongst the equestrians The Chinese view on the fire-work ground 
appears to have been reconstructed, and there is now a grand procession of Chi- 
hese cavalry and infantry, which winds about the bridges and upon the ground 
with excellent effect: after which, Il Diayolo comes shooting down upon a dragon 
to the admiration and terror of the beholders. The boxes haye been repainted ; 
the old views have been retouched, and some new ones added, by Mr. Laidlaw ; and 
the deathless Widdicomb and comical Barry are seen in the circle to the greatest 
advantage. So that, altogether, Vauxhall promises to prove—weather per- 
sie ie somewhat more profitable speculation this season than it has generally 

een. 

We have much to say about the management and capabilities of Vauxhall; but 
we must defer our remarks until next week, from pressure of notices; when the 
“ Royal Property” shall be more fully considered with regard to its advantages 
as a speculation, and vice versd. 


ANGLING NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Last month our Fly-fishing was interrupted by the appearance of a Perch, which 
it was necessary for us to land, but, haying performed that simple feat, we resume 
our former sport, and go at the Trouts again, 

Tn addition to the articles previously ennumerated, the Fly-fisher ought to be 
provided with a Landing Net, a Pannier, or Creel, and a stock of Flies. A land- 
ing net is indispensable when angling where Trouts run generally large, that is 
from one pound to three or four; but in swift upland streams, running over a 
stony bottom, where the trouts, for want of a plentiful supply of food, do not 
average more than half a pound each, the angler, who has the skill to hook them 
may get them out very readily without a landing net. With respect to the creel, 
we have nothing to observe, further than this: that the novice, old or young, who 
requires directions in the choice of this article, should consult the first fish-woman 
that he meets. 

In coming to the Flies, we feel that we are about to enter on a ticklish 
Subject, although it be one on which most scientific writers on angling ap- 
pear to be most at ease. Open one of their books at the chapter on files, and 
you are immediately assailed with one of the plagues of Egypt. The creative 
artist, as he details their species, properties, and material composition, seems, 
from behind the curtain, to imitate their hwm by his own; and “Buz! buz! 
buz!” resounds in your ears as the cloud of wax-and-feather-work insects flits, 
before your eyes—rigid imitations of Nature’s realitics, and all named, and of use, 
in their proper season! The ability to recollect all their names, and the when 
and how to use them—to say nothing of their mode oi construction, the various 
furs, feathers, silk, wool, hair, tinsel, &c. &c.—could only be communicated by a 
phrenotypic process. We have just peeped between the leaves of the entomo- 
logical chapter of a work on Angling, and, notwithstanding all our care, a swarm 
has escaped : and now we have them crawling about our paper and buzzing abont 
our éars—the Whirling Dun, the Red Spinner, the Midge, the Marlow Buz; Ants, 
Red, Black, and Blue; the Wasp, the Cow-dung, and the venerable heads of the 
family, the Garren and GranaM. Having swept them away with a bunch of 
quills, used as a fly-flap, we now proceed to the consideration of the Fly-Book a 
little more at ease. Flies are great pests, and our firm belief is that no great 
work on Angling will ever be produced where they abound; and that no great 
Epic Poem ever was, or ever will be, written by a man who dwells in a marshy 
inland situation where mnsquitoes swarm. 

Homer was nurs'd beside the waters— 
‘Tis plain enough —of some wild Grecian shore ; 
Hark to his tale divine of strife and slaughters ! 
You hear the surge, its rising and its roar. 

“An ancient who wrote learned Greek in no silly days,” has declared that “a 
great bouk is a greatevil.” New, without expressing any opinion respecting big 
books in general—such as the works of Thomas Aquinas, Sanchez ou Matrimony, 
the Duchess of Newcastle’s Poems, or the Statutes at large—yet, as regards a 
Fly-book, we are greatly inclined to concur in the ancient dictum; for, as far as 
our experience goes, we have generally observed that a gentleman angler who 
had acquired a taste for flies, and was much devoted to his big Book, was seldom 
an adept at catching fish. x 


George the Fonrth—as we have heard, for we had not 
the honour of being personally acquainted with the first gentleman in Europe— 
had a most splendid book, was enormously rich in flies and tackle, and yet was as 
poor an angler as ever wet a line. The real use of the Angler’s flies is to take 
fish ; and the diettanti fisherman who goes on constantly adding tohis stock of flies, 
without ever skilfully using any of them, but merely that he may gratify himself by 
the study of his big Book, is like the vain and selfish collector who goes on buying 
books of another kind, for the sake of their rarity, but which he cannot read him- 
self, and will not permit to be used by those who can. The first has a large stock 
of flies, but is no Angler ; the other forms a valuable collection of books, but is no 
scholar. To both we bid good-bye, in the words of George Buchanan, as we find 
them recorded in his Merry Jests, “ printed at Stirling, for the company of Flying 
Stationers, price One Penny :”.— 
Gude morrow, Maister Wiseman, 
Q’ buiks ye ha’e great store; 
But canna read a’e half o’ them,— 
Then what use are they for ? 

It is ineuleated in many books expressly written on the art of Angling, but 
more particularly in Tours written by gentlemen who fish a little when on their 
travels, that every stream has it its own particular flies, in their proper season ; 
and that a stranger, angling with a fly not “ native to the stream,” has no chance 
of success. There is nota “Tour in Ireland” of the kind allided to, that does 
not contain an angling anecdote to the following effect:—The writer is out 
angling ; the weather is favourable; and though trouts are plentiful, as he judges 
from their frequent rising, yet not one of them is tempted by his fly, althoug!i he 
has changed it five several times. At length, when his patience is nearly ex- 
hausted, and he is on the point of “shntting up,” for want of customers, the 
“Genius loci” makes his appearance, i the shape of a wild-looking, sun-freckled 
youth, with a shocking bad hat, and a worse pair of small-clothes. Seeing that 
our Angler has had no success, he asks permission to examine the fly that he is 
using, and this being sullenly accorded—for our Angler had a high opinion of his 


‘flies, having bought them, warranted to kill, of a celebrated, fly-dresser living in 


Limerick, or Loudon, Hull, or Halifax, only a fortnight before—the Genius de- 
clares—always in “a rich brogue, and with a peculiarly knowing look, so charac- 
teristic of the Irish peasant”’—that “his honour's wust elegint fy is of no sw vice 
in that counthry sthrame, at all, at all;” and, drawing from the breast-lining 
of his coat, which has no pockets, and only ‘one tail, a dirty fold of leather 

mitaining hooks, feathers, silk, and-a’ piece of shoemakers’ wax, he proceeds 
forthwith to dress a fly, which he presents to “his Honour,” who immediately 
makes trial of it. The result is that our Angler fills his creel in no time; and, 
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full of gratitude,"makes an offering of half-a-crown to the Genius, who, wnaccus- 
tomed to the sight of such a lump of money, cannot, at first, believe that it is 
intended for him to keep, but asks, with an air of primitive simplicity, if his 
“ Honour” wishes him to run to the town—only five miles off—to get it changed. 
The conclusion which the Angling Tourist draws from this adventure is that the 
files which he first tried were not suited to that particular stream—that there was 
something about their form and colour that the trouts did not like, and that the 


Genius was enabled to dress a killing fly from his accurate knowledge of their | 


particular taste at the time. In all such cases, however, the conclusion that we 
generally draw is, either that the Angling Tourist was a mere novice in fly-fishing, 


and that the files which he used, till he was taught better by the Genius, | 


were such as no trout would take, in similar weather and water, in any part of the 
world ; or that if his flies were such as would tempt trout, in similar weather and 
water, either in Scotland or England, his success, after using the fly of the Genius, 
was not owing to any thing peculiar in its colonr or form, but to the disposition of 
the trout, after a certain time of day, to feed. In such narratives, we are also in- 
clined to suspect that the whole truth is not always exactly told: the interval 
between the change of the unsuccessful for the successful fly is not particularly 
noted; and it is possible that more than one cast was made with the latter before 
a fish was hooked. 
made by Anglers, as well as others, even in the present day. The old fisherman, 
who did not merely date, but also inferred, the increase of the Goodwin Sands, from 
the erection of Tenterden Steeple, is not a solitary instance of human weakness 
in-ascribing an effect to a wrong cause. 

As onr paper is now exhausted and our pen stumped out, the Roacw and 
Guperon, which appear to solicit our attention, must bide our time till next 
month, when they will afford better sport than at present. In the meantime, 
whoever pleases may try to catch them, and so while away an hour or two very 
pleasautly in a punt. x. Y¥. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fasnion has been defined as ‘a species of tacit agreement of society, decided 
by the numbers in its favonr ;” but yet, the reality in the present day would seem 
to be just the converse, for what every one wears cannot be adopted by a true 
élégante; and it only needs, in behalf of novelties, that they should be in good 
taste, and that the leaders of high society should adould adopt them. If their 
example be not followed by the many, so much the better. The summer season 
has at length aniived. To the belle, as well as to the modiste, the month of June 
brings ideas of light and fairy-like costumes, of brilliant colours and atrial tex- 
tures. We will now endeavour to describe them. 


The mistake of concluding “ post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” is | 


For morning, dinner, and evening dresses, there are such a. number of new and_ 
extraordinary materials, that it would be useless to attempt to describe them. 


The gros d’Italies glacés are also much worn. Those in dust colour mixed with “~~ 


lilac, with sapphire blne, dark chesnut, 


effect, which has quice become the rage amongst our élégantes, P 


LAYING THE FIRST STONE OF THE CORNHILL AND LIME- 
STREET WARDS’ CHARITY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Tur olden festival of Whitsuntide was commemorated in a truly Chris- 
tian spirit, on Tuesday last, in the above locality of the City of Lon- 
don, by founding a building, wherein the children of the poor are to be 
usefully educated. The district is one of considerable importance ; 
comprehending, as it does, the two mercantile Wards ot Cornhill and 
Lime-street: and the inhabitants appear to have been, for more than a 
century and a quarter past, alive to the duty and interest of educatin; 
their poorer neighbours; a school for which purpose was established 
here so early as the year 1710. The small foundation has been, from 
time to time, nurtured by the bounty of public companies and the be- 
quests of beneyolent individuals ; and, in “the book of accounts,” we 
find one of the largest contributions to have been made anonymously 
by a lady, who would have “ blushed to find it fame.” It is pleasurable to 
point tothis early educational provision by the citizens of London; were 
it only to counteract the erroneous notion, that east of ‘Temple Bar, the 
education of the many has been less attended to than the gratification of 
the few. On the contrary, charity, which is “ all mankind’s concern,” is 
the brightest beam of our splendid civic hospitalities, as the walls of 
every church and hall testify in letters of gold—thus reading, through 
ages, a bright lesson of love to succeeding generations. ; 
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FOR JUNE. 


Bonnets for the morning and for the promenade are no longer in the Pamela 
shape, for the latter met with too much opposition ; those now worn, however, 
are rather a modification of the Pamela than a complete change. The 
new bonnets are all made in crape, covered with bouillonés of tulle. They are 
extremely light, and on almost all of them are placed several light feathers in the 
most delicate delicate colours. They are generally marabouts, knotted and 
shaded, forming, as it is called, en nuage at the side, and intermixed with gauze 
or crape ribbons, The favourite colour is that peculiar blue called China blue, 
or, in Paris, ** blue de Nemours,” because it is admirably becoming to the fair 
hair of the charming Princess whose name it bears. The other colours in vogue 
for transparent bonnets are mazarine violet, straw colour, bordering on maize, 
| American green, sky blue, paon green, and éeru. To form an idea of the ex- 
treme elegance of these bonnets they should be seen at the great Magasins, such 
as that of Vouillon and Lauré. Capotes of a heavier description are made of 
half lace and half silk, ornamented with flowers. The favourite colours are 
Turkish pink, sapphire blue, china green, and black and pink. But, for the 
morning promenade, the bonnet still principally worn is of light straw, almost 
without pattern. Singular names are given to some of the novelties in this line; 
one of the most substantial species of these bonnets is called ‘“ Chemin de fer !” 
Straw bonnets are in rather close shapes. They are trimmed with handsome lace 
ribbons, black and pink, azure blne and black, straw colour and black, ponceau 
and black, and are lined in crape, without flowers. Others, in white plaited 
straw, have the crown covered with silk: they have been named “ Olga” bon- 
nets. This name, since such an immense quantity of purchases were made in 
Paris for the danghter of the Emperor of Russia, has become quite magical. 
This is not surprising, as £20,000 worth of dresses, &c., were bought for the 
trousseau of her Royal Highness. 

For evening head-dresses, petits riens, made of ribbon, brocaded with gold-lace 
and fringe, are very much worn. There is no specific rule for the form; the best 
in these cases, is-to choose that which is the most becoming to the fair wearer. 
Wreaths of flowers still hold the supremacy for evening parties and balls, and they 
are now so exquisitely made, and so becoming, that they will, probably, long re- 
main in vogue. The bouquets to be worn on the front of the boddice are made very 
large, and, for trimming the skirts of the dress, large flowers, such as dahlias, 
full-blown roses, branches of accacia, auriculas, lilacs, and many others, are used. 
Green leaves are also much worn; and, when well shaded, produce a charming 
effect by candle-light. 

Besides the crape and iris gauze dresses, looped up with flowers, those made in 
crape or tarlatan, embroidered in various styles, sometimes in imitation of straw, 
are much worn, The most recherché colours are mallin lilac, Turkish pink, 
! English crecn, and sky bine, 
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THE CORNHILU AND LIME-STREET 


Akin to this feeling were our sentiments as we paced the finely em- 
bellished church of St. Andrew Undershaft, in Leadenhall-street, last 
Tuesday afternoon; and there awaited the arrival of the civic authori- 
ties, to proceed to the business of the day. Soon after four o'clock, the 
procession was formed in the naye. We have not room for the Pro- 
gramme: it includes the 40 girls and 40 boys of the Schools; the Con- 
tractors for the new building, with mallet, level, &.; the Architect, (Mr. 
Samuel Angell), with plans, &c.; the Treasurer, with Silver Trowel 
(Thomas Bridge Simpson, Esq.); and the lecturers, curates, and rectors 
of the three parishes, (St. Michael, St. Peter, and St. Andrew); the 
churchwardens and school committee. Then came the City Marshals; 


Mr. Sheriff Chaplin, in his robes; the Alderman (Farebrother) of Lime- 
street Ward; the Mace-bearer and Sword-bearer; the Lord Mayor and 
his Chaplain, in their robes; and the Common Council ex officio Members 


It is true that all this 
moderately-sized house ; 
proceeding worthy of all 


cf the Committee, in their mazarine gowns. 


but there was a sanctity of purpose in the 
honour. . 
In this order, then, the procession advanced to an inclosed piece o 


or lilac and green, have a sort of moss-like *” 


Ree on the west side of St. Mary-Axe, 
t. 


Mary the Virgin, and St. Ursula and 
which parishes were united to that of St. 
year 1561. There were the usual prep 


the site of the old Church of 
the Ten Thousand Virgins, 
Andrew Undershaft, about the. 
arations on the ground: seats 


were reserved for the ladies, 


to witness the ceremony ; 


forms were pro-: 


vided for the children; and the stone was 


&e, The Lord Mayor, Sheriff Chaplin, 
Architect and Treasurer, the Clergy, 


made ready to receive the plans, 


and Alderman Farebrother, 


Common Councilmen, &c, ;. 


then took up their positions around the stone, and proceeded with the. 


ceremony, in which prayer and benediction 


were appropriately the lead- 


ing features. The stone being “laid,” there were placed upon it a girl 


and a boy from the school; the girl read a 


n address to 


5 the Lord Mayor ; 
the whole of the children sung the Old 100th Psalm, and the cere- 
mony concluded. " oe 

In the evening,a goodly party ofsome sixty gentlemen dined together 
at the London Tavern, to commemorate the event, and, in furtherance of 
the object of the Charity ; the Lord Mayor presided, and most persua~" 
sively pleaded in aid of the School Funds. The ‘subscription’ for re~ 
building the School-house, we learned from Mr. Simpson, the indefati- 
gable Treasurer, to be still considerably deficient of the outlay ; and, 
notwithstanding two years’ exertions of the Committee, of 750 mercan- 
tile firms in the district, only about 130 had contributed to the Building’ 


Fund. In the list of subscribers, 


India Company, £150. The current of charity, however, 


we were pleased to find the Hon. Rast. 
flowéd freely. 


after dinner, so as to reduce the deficiency to a sum by no m 


timidating to the movers in th 


of the Charity and of the Right Hon. 


drunk ; the school children 


eans in- 


e good work. 


The healths of the officers. 


Chairman -were most eordiall: 


were introduced; and what with the ex- 
cellence of the cause, and the palatable means taken for its. success, a 
very agreeable evening was the result ¢ on i 


: it was enlivened by some goo 
singing by ee Moody, &ec. ae he ae ss 
_ We annex an Engraving of Mr, Angell’s tasteful design: the struc. 
‘ture will be of brick, ‘with stone finishings the style, Old ‘English 
appropriate and indicative of the pure and noble object-and character of 
THE ROACH AND GUDGEON, {= EX the building itself, 
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a “NELSON’S TREE.” 


Every memorial of the illustrious Nelson, however slignt, has considerable 
popular interest, That which we have engraved is a Sycamore, planted by Nel- 
son, when a boy, at the entrance to Grove Cottage, the residence of the hero’s 
uncle, at Kentish Town, The houses around the Tree are to be shortly removed 
in the formation of a new street; but the Sycamore, we are assured, will be 
spared... As a guide to visitors whom curiosity may lead to the locality, we may 
mention that the Tree stands close to the southern wall of the Castle Tavern, at 
Kentish Town. 

Southey has thus concisely summed up the fame of the hero of Trafalgar :— 
“ The death of Nelson was felt in Eugland as a public calamity ; yet he cannot 


tees 


NELSON'S TREE, KENTISH TOWN. 


be said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done, nor ought he to be la- 
mented who died so full of honours and at the height of human fame.” 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


CROYDON PALACE. 


Reaper, if thou wishest for a pleasant ‘‘ Railway Ramble,” hie thee to the old 
town of Croydon, nine miles and a half south of the metropolis—stated to 
have been. once a Roman city, Noviomagus, and accordingly, upon one of the 
great military roads of the Romans, which, in some localities, form part of the 
railway of our own scientific times. It is about half a mile from the Brighton 
station; and, says the agreeable author of the “ Railway Chronicle Travelling 
Charts,” is especially a station for a day’s excursion. The archeologist may well 
spend some hours here, with its church aud the remains of the archiepiscopal 
palace, for a long time the chief residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury. At 
the Norman Conquest, the manor, with this palace, was given to Archbishop 
Lanfranc. 


CROYDON PALACE. 


It was built of timber, and was, in 1278, in its original state. No part of the 
present structure is older than the fourteenth century ; and large portions of it 
were rebuilt by Archbishops Wake and Herring. Here Queen xlizabeth and her 
Court were sumptuously entertained by Archbishops Barker and Whitgift. In 
1780 it was sold, and became a calico manufactory, and the gardens were used as 
bleaching grounds : itis now a laundry. The present summer residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is three and a half miles from Croydon, at the man- 
sion in Addington Park, which stands on the site of a hunting-seat of Henry VII. 

Hard by the old Palace, is the Church of St. John, erected on the ruins of older 
churches in 1381—1396. ‘It is near the Wandle, and must have been very in- 
teresting until it was beautified by the barbarous taste of Churchwardens. In the 
Rebellion, one Blesse was hired at half-a-crown a day to break the painted glass 
windows. High wages for such easy mischief!” 


MADAME PLEYEL. 


Camille Marie Denise Moke was born at Paris, 1816; married, 1832, to Camille 
Pleyel, the celebrated pianoforte manufacturer, who was then in his forty-fifth 
year. 

She commenced the pianoforte at four years of age, 
brother of the well-known Henri Herz, the Professor, to whom Madame Pleyel 
owes her classical education, and under whom she studied the works of Bach, 
Mozart, Handel, Cramer, Clementi, Dussck, Weelfl, Beethoven, and all the great 
musical composers. She commenced with Kalkbrenner, at twelve years of age. 
At twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age, Mdlle. Moke played concertos at 
the Concerts Spiritnels, with immense success. peligy es 

_The union with M. Pleyel was not a happy one; and four years after it took 
Place there was a separation between them. From the date of this separation 
(1836) the artistic career of Madame Pleyel may be said to have commenced. 

— At. Hamburg, after giving two grand concerts with brilliant success, Madame 
ae retired from public life, with her mother, Madame Moke, and devoted her- 
self for 
‘progress. 

Count Nesselrode, Prime Minister of the Russian Empire, 
Hamburg, heard Madame Pleyel play, 
Petersburg, Pde eden) her the protection 
Court. At St. Petersburg, Madame Pleyel staid seven months, during which her 
career was a succession of triumphs. he Emperor, the Empress, and the whole 
of the Imperial Family, lavished the greatest kindnesses on her, presented her 


under Jacques Herz, 


happening to be at 
and patronage of his family and the 


with superb Presents, patronised her own concerts, and continually invited her to |. 


the Court pet 
» From St. Petersburg Madame Pleyel passed successively to Leipsic, where she 


two years and a half to study, during which time she made a great 


and induced her to pay a visit to St. | 
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MADAME PLEYEL, 


gave three concerts; at Dresden, three, besides three concerts at the Court 3 at 
Prague, 3; and at Vienna, six, with continued success. At Vienna Madame 
Pleyel gave concerts for the poor, and played at all the Court concerts. The 
Emperor of Austria and his family were present at all her concerts, 


From Vienna Madame Pleyel proceeded to Munich, where she was well re- 
ceived by the King of Bavaria ; played twice at the Court; and thence, in 1840, 
returned to Brussels, where she has since resided with her father, Professor Moke 
—a well-known literary man—and her mother, who died last year. Since her 
residence at Brussels, Madame Pleyel has played at all the principal towns of 
Belgium, Liege, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Mons, Brussels, &c., for the poor, but 
never on her own account till last year. In 1845, Madame Pleyel visited Paris, 
and gave two Concerts at the Theatre Italien, before 3,500 persons, with the most 
brilliant success she ever encountered. The unexpected death of her mother 
tecalled Madame Pleyel to Brussels, and obliged her to renounce her engage- 
ments at the Paris Conservatoire and elsewhere. Since that, Madame Pleyel 
remained six months without playing in public; till, last summer, she was in- 
vited by the Committee of the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, where she played (as 
our readers know) the Concert Stuck of Weber, before {the Queen of England, 
Prince Albert, the King and Queen of Prussia, &., &c., and about 4,000 persons 
—which event made her known to England, and was the origin of her visit to 
this country. Since her return from Bonn, Madame Pleyel played at Antwerp 
and Brussels* for the poor, with such immense success, that her friends forced 
her to give a Concert on her own account—the first. she ever gave at Brussels : 
there were 2,000 present. Since then, Madame Pleyel played at Malines, Antwerp, 
&c., and at the Brussels Conservatoire—two days after which, she started for 
England in the Zriton steamer—arrived on the 6th of May—played at the Dublin 
Philharmonic on the 13th—and first recital in London on the 18th. 


On Thursday afternoon she gave her second recital, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, in the presence of upwards of 700 distinguished amateurs and professors. 
The enthusiasm was greater than at the first concert. She performed Déhler’s 
Andante (‘Don Sebastian”), and his celebrated Z'rille Study, Kalkbrenner’s 
“ Pirata” Fantasia, Prudent’s ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermcor” Fantasia, Schubert's 
“ Marguerite,” Liszt’s Tarantella, and the Pianoforte Obligato to Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide.” Her happy faeility of accommodating her style to every master’s 
inspiration was never more strikingly proved. The passson with which she in- 
vested the ‘“ Fra Poco” and “Tu Vedrai,” the celebrated airs of the tenor Ru- 
bini, was beyond all praise. The perfection of her mechanism, her prompt and 
masterly triumph over all difficulties, her delicious phrasing, her sweetness of 
touch, excited rapturous demonstrations. In Leopold de Meyer’s “ Carnayal” 
she was encored; her elegant dexterity and playful fancy were superbly dis- 
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played in this intricate piece. In addition to Herr Pischek’s singing, Mdlle. Vera 
gave airs by Bellini and Paesiello. She sings artistically, but has little voice. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


A second performance of ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto,” on Saturday, has confirmed 
the fact that, while the works of newer composers are enjoying deserved popu- 
larity with the votaries of the Italian Opera, Cimarosa’s music can still defy the 
course of time, the caprice of fashion, and, what is more, comparison with works 
composed under the advantages of a far deeper insight into the resources of the 
lyrical drama than was enjoyed in his day. The lack of this knowledge. does, 
even in this opera, occasionally appear, as, for example, im the comparative sim- 
plicity and baldness of accompaniments, and the absence of striking effects of 
light and shade (the latter forming so prominent a feature in more modern operas, 
as must be remarked by every attentive listener). But great geniuses are 
always in advance of their day ; and there is a descriptive power, independent of 
mechanical resources and meretricions effects, in Cimarosa’s ‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto,” which is certainly not surpassed by any modern opera we know. How 
strikingly does this remark apply to the famous trio of ‘‘ Le faccio un inchino,’ 
especially when the voices are blended together in splendid harmony; while, in 
the finale of the first act, the admirable appropriateness of the words to the situa~ 
tion, the combination of voices and peculiar character of the rhythm, render it 
one of the most marvellous efforts of deecriptive music. As a dramatic scene, 
also, this finale is comic in the extreme; the high-pitched voices of the threa 
women screaming simultaneously into the ears of the deaf aud irritable old 
Geronimo, who can, of course, understand nothing, from such a warring of sound, 
is excellent : the inimitable look of bewilderment which Lablache assumes, and 
the angry eagerness of gesture of the women, form an admirable picture, of which 
we this day present a sketch to our readers. 

The two concerted pieces we have mentioned, aud the famous duet “Se fiato 
tn corpo avete,” in our opinion give the peculiar value to this opera. Mario’s 
song “Pria che spenti |’ aurora,” and the other arie and duets interspersed 
through the work, though sweet and flowing, are, we think, quite subordinate in 
point of intrinsic merit to these masterpieces of melody, harmony, and dramatic 
effect. 

Grisi’s impersonation of Carolina cannot be too highly praised. It presents 
that combination of softness, of feminine malice, which it was no doubt the in- 
tention of the composer to impart to it. Of Lablache’s Geronimo we have already 
spoken ; had we time, we should retnrn to it, for it cannot be praised too highly 
or too often. The performance besides of Castellan, Sanchioli, and Mario, gi ea 
fulness and brillianey of effect to the music which is invaluable. 

All these admirable artists were again presented to us on Thursday, in “Don 


% At the latter, in the Eglise des Augustine, there were 4,009 people. She was presented | Giovanni ;” “I Lombardi” having been repeated on Tuesday. 


with a golden medal by the Directors of the Hopital. 
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“* Don Giovanni,” every time we hear, gives us fresh cause for marvel at the 


FROM) THE OPERA OF “ It MATRIMONIO SEGRETO,” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


transcendant genius of its composer. We fancy that we can, in the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of this work, trace the impress of the circumstances under which it 
was written, 

“Don Giovanni,” as is well known, was composed at Prague, in the open air, 
on an elevated site, commanding a view of the ancient but faded magnificence 
of that city—its antiqne castles—its ruined cloisters, and other majestic remains 
of fendal times ; while the grounds of Dussah, the host of Mozart, and in which 
he nsed to sit, were filled with numerous guests, whose favourite amusement was 
playing at bowls. Amidst the talk and laughter attending this game the Com- 
poser pnrsued his work, but rose, from time to time, to take part in the sport. 
It seems that we may trace the mingled impressions thus produced on the ima- 
gination of Mozart in “ Don Giovonni,” which, more than any other opera, com- 
bines the most reckless joyousness, the most romantic grandeur, and the most 
Solemn tragic effects, 


THE FORTHCOMING BALLET OF “LALLA ROOKH,” AT HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE. 


We will now give our readers some insight into the plot of the new ballet, which 
excites so much expectation amongst the votaries of Her Majesty’s Theatre. It is 
foundedon Moore’s poem of “ Lalla Rookh,” of course, altered in parts, to suit the 
exigencies of choregraphic composition, but yet preserving the most salient fea- 
tnres of the beautiful original. The scene is laid in a country, at this moment 
chiefly interesting to all Englishmen as that where our late hard-fought battles 
were won. The progress of the Princess from Lahore to Cashmere gives an op- 
portunity, besides, for presenting on the stage, some of the most striking features 
of Eastern scenery—the dreary waste—the fearful sand-storm—the view of 
Lahore, with its peculiar Eastern architecture, and the Vale of Cashmere, the 
loveliest spot in the world, The following are the chief incidents of the plot :— 

The great Emperor of Hindostan, Aurungzebe, has promised the hand of his 
lovely daughter in marriage to Aliris, tae young King of Bucharia, and the story 
opens with the approaching departure of the young Princess with her suite, for 
Cashmere, where she is to meet the youthful Monarch, and where the nuptials 
are to be celebrated. The King of Bucharia has a numerous suite to escort 
his bride, and amongst the other attendants is a young poet named Feramorz, 
renowned for his minstrelsy. During the journey, the latter has many opportu- 
nities of interesting the feelings of the Princess—first, by his exquisite 
performances and his graceful bearing; and lastly, by the services he 
renders her when placed in imminent peril by a fearful tempest, during 
which she is abandoned by her frightened attendants, and owes her life 
only to his devoted care. It follows that Lalla Rookh bestows her young affec- 
tions on the poet, despite the watchful vigilance of Fadladeen, the great Nazir, 
or Chamberlain, of the Princess, whose envious feelings are all called into play 
by the pleasing manners and talents of the young Poet, and by the preference 
testified for him by Lalla Rookh. The Princess arrives at Cashmere: despite 
her reluctance and despairing entreaties, she is compelled to fulfil her promise ; 
she js dragged, an unwilling victim, into the presence of the young Monarch, to 
whom she can only give her hand, for her heart is with /eramorz. But, what 
is her astonishment, when her destined bridegroom comes forth to meet her, to 
find that it is he who, in the disgnise of a simple minstrel, had won her affections, 
and thus assured himself of the real and constant attachment of his destined 
bride, 

The foregoing is but a hurried and meagre sketch of the plot, which, in action, 
contaius scenes of much interest and dramatic effect We understand that the 
greatest pains have been taken to give the local colouring of the East to the 
Scenery, costumes, music, and, above all, the dances, some of which will be 
characteristic and peculiar in the extreme; and the whole will wind up with a 
representation of one of the loveliest and most fanciful scenes in the world—the 
Feast of the Roses, in the vales of Cashmere, so exquisitely described by Moore 
in “ The Light of the Harem.” 


EPITOME OF NEWS.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Intelligence has arrived from the Cape to the end of March of an im- 
portant character. War had been declared by Governor Maitland against Sandilii, 
Tola Botman, and the Gaika tribes generally, or such as were in strict alliance 
with them, and the Governor himself had proceeded to the frontier to take the 
command of the troops in person. The citizens of Graham’s Town and other 
places had been enrolled and armed, and nothing short of the Signal punishment 
of the Kafirs was expected, so excited were the colonists by their constant and in- 
creasing depredations. Governor Maitland had published a lengthy manifesto, 
setting forth the immediate canse of the war, and the general necessity for it. 
As regards the former, it was the rescue from a small British escort of two or 
three Katir prisoners, by an armed body ef twenty or thirty of their countrymen, 
some lives being lost on both sides. ‘The outrage was committed between Beau- 
fort and Graham's Town, and is said to have been actually planned by Tola and 
Botman on the market place of Beanfort. 

Letters from Athens of May 20, state that the King had intended to 
make an excursion in the Peloponnesus, but his departure was postponed on ae- 
count of the arrival of the Prince Wasa, who had arrived at Athens, and was to 
pass some days with his Majesty. The Corn-laws have been the subject of dis- 
cussion in the Greek Chambers as well as with us, but with avery different result. 
The Athens Courier informs us that the Greek Deputies were unanimous ‘in main- 
taining the protective system and the existing sliding-scale.” 

A mysterious prisoner has been for some time confined in the fortress 
of Konigstein, in Saxony. It is supposed to be Tyssowski, the last dictator of 
Warsaw, It is said that he will be exiled to America. 

Letters from Constantinople mention that there are gratifying ac- 
counts of the rich discoveries of Mr. Layard, at Nemrood, near the site of ancient 
Nineveh. He has cut the French completely out, and fallen upon treasures of 
which the most sarguine imagination never dreamt. Among other things, we 
hear of winged lions, twelve feet high, which, though buried for thousards of 
years under the sand, now come forth as if they had just left the hand of an ac- 
complished sculptor, with a delicacy of finish which speaks highly of the advance- 
ment in the arts of the old Assyrians. 

A St. Petersburg letter mentions a report that Prince Albert will, on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga, return the visit which 
ie Emperor of Russia paid to Queen Victoria, her Majesty being unable to do so 
n person, 

A Constantinople letter of the 13th of May, gives a fearful account of 
the persecution to which the Catholic Albanians of Scodra and Solonica has been 
subjected. The original number of Christians thrown into the prisons of Scodra 
was 155 ; they have now reached the place of their exile, near Brousss, in number 
less than 80, Half have perished on their way either under the blows of their 
escort or from hunger, exposure to the weather, and other horrors. Many of 
them were perfectly naked, and all were in a state of the most squalid filth and 
utter exhanstion. Sir Stratford Canning has written a very strong note to the 
Porte on this outrage on the established laws of the country and the principles of 
common humanity. 

By the most recent advices from St. Petersburgh, the Emperor had 
left the capital for Warsaw, to meet the Empress, on her return from Italy. 
They were expected to arrive at St. Petersburgh in about a fortnight, shortly 
after which the marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga would be celebrated. 

The Countess Hahn-Hahn, the well-known German writer and 
traveller, has arrivei in London. The Countess makes, we understand, but a 
brief sojourn in this country. 

A splendid féte is to be given at Brussels on the 15th of this month, 
on the oceasion of the opening of the railway from Paris to Brussels. The French 
authorities will arrive in Brussels towards two o’clock, in the afternoon of that 
day. They will be entertained at a grand banquet, and will afterwards attend a 
ball in the new station of the Northern Railway. Eight thousand invitations will 
be issued. Several popular entertainments will take place on that day at the ex- 
pense of the city. 

The King and the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg have returned to 
Stuttgardt from Salzburg, 
Nassau, have also been staying. When the Empress of Russia introduced the 
Princess Olga to the King and Queen of Wurtemberg on her Imperial Majesty's 
recent arrival at Salzburg, the Empress accompanied the presenting of her 
daughter with saying, ‘‘ Here I give to yon my dearly beloved child,” which kind 
expression was responded to by their Wurtemberg esties in the most affee- 
tionate terms of gratitude and friendship. 

On the 16th ult, a man, in the pit of the Royal Theatre at Vienna, 
shot himself in the middle of the performance, covering the persons immediately 
around him with his blood. A singular coincidence in this frightful event is, 
that at the instant before the report was heard, an actor on the Stage, reciting 
his part, uttered the words, “A shot is about to be fired ;” and for a moment the 
audience fancied that the sound came from behind the scenes. The performance 
was stopped till the lifeless body was carried out, and then resumed. 

Orders have been forwarded to the Seaports, says the Paris Presse, to. 
send several ships of war to the Gulph of Mexico, to reinforce the French squadron 
on that station, which is to continue to cruise along those shores during the con- 
tinuance of the war between Mexico and the United States. 


A letter from Warsaw of the 23rd ult., informs us that the Emperor 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Tue Late Sm Joun Srsricur’s Fancy Bantams anp PicEons.—On 
Wednesday, this celebrated collection, removed from Beechwood, was disposed 
of by Anction, at the King’s Arms’ Inn, Hemel Hempsted. It comprised 118 
Bantam Fowls, of the. Gold and Silver Spangle Sorts; and 100 pair of Fan-y 
Pigeons, of the purest breeds in the Kingdom, the Jate Baronet having taken the 
first prizes at Shows, for many years past. The Bantams brought very high prices, 
—from £3 to £8 per walk of three; and three of the choicest lots were pur- 
chased for her Majesty’s Home Farm. The Pigeons, also, realised good sums; 
two pairs of Yellow Jacobins being purchased at 32s. and 49s., by Mr. Baker, of 
Leadenhall Market, who was, likewise, the buyer of some other rare lots. 


THE MARKETS. 


Cory EXCHANGE (Friday).—The present week's arrivals of English wheat up to our mar- 
ket have been very limited, consequently the stands to-day exhibited a small number of sam- 
ples, still, however, owing to the prevailing fine weather, the demand for that article was 
heavy, and, in some instance, the quotations had a downward tendency. In foreign wheat— 
free as well as in bond—so little was doing that the currencies were almost nominal. Barley 
moved off slowly, at barely late rates. We had a full ayerage supply of malt on offer, and 
which sold slowly, at barely previous prices. Oats, beans, peas, and flour ruled excessively 
duil, at Monday's quotations, 

ABRIVALS.—English: wheat, 1940; barley, 1270; oats, 1880. Irish: wheat, ——; barley, 
——j; oats, 600. Foreign: wheat, 3500; barley,—; oats, 470. Flour, 2540 sacks; malt, 
3730 quarters. 

Lnglish.— Wheat, Easex and Kent, red, 40s to 538; ditto white, 58s to 62s; Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, red, 40s to 49s; ditto white, 48s to 57s; rye, —s to —s; grinding barley, —s to —s; dis- 
tilling, —s to —s; malting ditto, —s to —s; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, —s to —s: brown ditto, 
—s to —8; Kingston and Ware, —s to —s; Chevalier, —s to —s; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
feed oats, 238 to 288; potato ditto, 27s to 308; Youghal and Cork, black, 20s to 28s; ditto, 
white, 24s to 285; tick beans, new, 30s to 32s; ditto old, 35s to 388; grey peas, 32s to 35s; 
maple, 328 to 358; white, 36s to 40s; boilers, 41s to 43s, per quarter. Town-made flour, 47s 
to 584; Suffolk, 39s to 41s; Stockton and Yorkshire, 373 to 39s, per 280 lbs. Foreign—Free 
wheat, —s to —s; Dantzig, red, 54s to 658; white, 588 to 70s. Zn Bond.—Barley, - 8 to —s; 
outs, brew, —s to —s; ditto feed, —s to —s; beans, —s to —s; peas, —s to —s, per quarter, 
Flour, American, 276 to 298; Baltic, 29s to —s, per barrel. 

The Seed Market.—Linseed cakes are in fair request, at full prices. In all k inds of seeds 
next to nothing is doing. 

Linseed, English, sowing, 548 to 57s; Baltic, crushing, 42s to 44s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa. 435 to 46s. Hempsced, 34s to 36s per quarter. Coriander, 11s to 15s per cwt. Brown 
Mustard-seed, 10s to 148; white ditto, 10s to 128, ares, 78 9d to 8s 3d per bushel. English 
Rapeseed, £24 to £26 per last of 10 quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £10 5s to £10 10s; 
ditto, foreign, £7 5s to £8 0s per 1000; Rapeseed cakes, £5 5s to £6 5s per ton. Canary, 45s to 
48s per quarter, English Clover-seed, red, 458 to 50s; extra, 52s to 55s; white, 60s to 62s; 
extra, up to 68s. Foreign, red, 40s to 488; extra, 508; white, 60s to 628; extra. 755 per ewt. 

Bread,—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis, are from bd to 84d; of household 
ditto, 6d to 74d per 41b loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat $33 4d; barloy, 285 4d; oats, 23s 94; rye, 32s 4d; 
beans, 35s 10d ; peer 34s 2d. 

The Sin Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 558 9d; barley, 298 4d; oats, 235 8d: rye, 385 3d; 
beans, 35s 64; peas, 348 4d. 

Dutres on Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 17s 04; barley, 95; oats, 5s; rye, 98 6d; beans, 7s 6d; 

as, 8 Gd. 

Mpa jako kinds of raw sugar—the quantity of which on offer is large—move off slowly, 
at a trifle less money. Refined goods are steady, at 67s for brown, and 67s 6d to 68s for stand- 
ard Jumps. 

Coffie ‘This market is in a very quiet state, at last week's quotations. 

Rice. —Bengal is firm at full prices. In other kinds, very little is doing. 

Provisions.—Although a good business has been transacted in foreign butter this week, 
prices avenot been sujvorted. The best Fsiesland may now be purchased at from 74s to 76s ; 
and the inferior kinds, 668 to 728 percwt. English butter—the supply of which is large—has 
fullen in value 2s per cwt, Dorset, 848 to 86s; Devon, 74s to 76s per cwt; fresh 8s to lls per 
dozen. In Irish butter, next to nothing is doing, at barely late rates. Bacon is in fair request 
at very full prices. Waterford, landed, 508 to 53s; heavy, 46s to 48s; sizeable Limerick, 50s to 
518; and heavy, 46s to 47s. For forward delivery, next to nothing is doing. Hams are a slow 
sale, and the turn cheaper. Lard moves off steadily, at late rates. In all other kinds of provi- 
sions, only a limited business is cot 

Tallow.—P. Y. C. is steady, «t 42s 3d to 42s 6d on tye spot, and 41s 3d in bond for forward 
delivery. Town tallow is abundant, at 40s 6d to 41s net cash. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 88 to £4 45; clover ditto, £488 to £5153; oatstraw, £1 128 
to £1 14s; wheat straw, £1 14sto £1 16s per load. 

Wool.—the wool market is in a very depressed state for all descriptions, and |prices have 
a downward tendency. 

Hops (Friday ).—The accounts from the plantations not being favourable, an increase of 
fly being apparent in most districts, the demand here is steady, at full prices. The duty is 
called £95,000 to £100,000. New Kent bags, £5 10s to £8 8s; New Kent pockets, £5 58 to 
£8 15s; New Sussex ditto, £5 58 to £7 5s. 

Coals (Friday.)—Chester Main, 13s; Killingworth, 188 84; Lambton, 14s 9d; Haswell, 
15s 6d; Sidney's Hartley, 148 64; New Tanfield, 13s; Wylam, 13s 9d; Kelloc, 14s 6d per ton. 

Smithsield Friday ),—The suuply of beasts on offer here, this morning, Was but moderate; 
yet the beef trade was in a very inactive state, at about Monday's quotations. From Holland, 
Werreceived 6 cows, and 100 sheep; from Prassin, 20 oxen; from Germany, 21 oxen and 180 
sheep; and from Scotland, 80 horned and polled Scots, The numbers of sheep being on the 
increase, the mutton trade ruled dull, at previous quotations. From the Isle of Wight, 200 
lambs came to hand; from other parts, the receipts were rather extensive. All kinds moved 
off slowly, and prices were with difficulty supported. In calves, a good business was doing, 
at un advance of 2d per 8lb, Pigs dull, at our quotations. Milch cows were selling at from 
£16 to £18 each. 

Per 81b. to sink the offal:—Coarse and Inferior beasts, 28 6d to 25 8d; second quality ditto, 
2s 10d to 3s 4d; prime large oxen, 3s 6d to 3s 8d; prime Scots, &c., 38 10d to 4s Od; coarse an 
inferior sheep, 3s 2d to 3s 6d; second quality ditto, 3s 6d to 3s 8d; prime coarse-woolled 
ditto, 3s 10d to 4s Od: prime South Down ditto, 4s 2d to 4s 4d; large ovarse calves, 35 10d to 
4501; prime small ditto, 4s 2d to 4s 10d; large hogs, 3s 8d tu-4s 6d; neat small porkers, 
is 84 to ds 10d; lambs, 5s Qd to 6s Od. Suckling calves, 188 to 29s; and quarter old store 
pixs, 16s to 19seach. Beasts, 518; cows, 133; sheep and lambs, 10,350; calves, 375; pigs, 296. 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—We had a very inactive demand here to-day on 
the following terms:— 

Per 81b. by the carcase:—Inferior' beef, 2s 4d to 28 6d; middling ditto, 2s 6d to 258d; prime 
large ditto, 28 10d to 8s 2d; prime small ditto, 884d to 3s 6d; large pork, 3s 4d to 4s 2d; 
inferior mutton, 3s 4d to 3s 8d; middling ditto, 38 10d to 4s 0d; prime ditto, 4s 0d to 4s 2d; 
veal, 33 10d to 48 10d; small pork, 4s 4d to 48 10d; lamb, 53 0d to 6s 2d. ROBT. HERBERT, 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 


Notwithstanding the usual absence from business which the holidays of Whit- 
suntide invariably causes, the English market has, in a great measure, recovered 
the depression existing last week, A current report that America will accept the 
mediation of England and France in the arrangement of her dispute with Mexico, 
has had some influence in creating this improvement, which the continued fine 
weather confirmed. Consols on Monday closed at 96% for money, and 962 for 
time. A gradual improvement of price makes the closing quotation 962 to 97 
for money, and 97} to ; for account. The Exchequer market still continues very 
flat; and as the advertised bills are now in course of payment, the remainder 
only are quoted at about 22s. prem. Bank Stock closes at 2052 to 2063; Re- 
dueed 953 tof. In Three-and-a-quarter per Cents, 97§. Long Annuities, 103. 
India Bonds, 27 premium. 

The only occurrence possessing the slightest interest, in connexion with the 
Foreign Market, has been the fluctuations in Portuguese and Mexican Stock. The 
former has fluctuated between 53} and 543, closing at 532 for money, and 532 for 
account. The latter advanced slightly, with the improved tone of the market. 
On Thursday, a meeting of the Mexican bondholders took place at the London 
Tavern. Mr. Robinson then read the correspondence with Mr. Slider and the 
other agents of the Mexican Government, the substance of which was that the 
Mexican Government, feeling itself unable to meet its engagements, had deter- 
mined to propose a consolidation of the debt into one general stock, after 
the following portions:—the whole debt amounting to £10,241,650; to the 
purposes of the active debt, £5,961,651; to the debentures on debt created 
the 5th of March last, £4,650,000._ The means to be provided would then be 
applied to the Active Stock, £5,032,485, and £3,074,400, to the Deferred Bonds. 
The amount of the Redemption Fund, for the purpose of satisfying the hypothe- 
cations on the tobacco revenue, would be £2,134,765, but on this latter revenue 
there would also be the charge of the political expenses of the State. Some dis- 
cussion ensued, but, ultimately, after an amendment was lost, the above proposi- 
tion was unanimously carried. No transactions have been since registered in the 
Active Stock, and the Delerred cloves at 15}. The general tone of the market 
was good at the close of the week, althongh business continues very limited, 
prices closing at the following rates :—Brazilian Bonds, 5 per Cent., 822; Equa- 
dor Bonds, 83; Grenada, 1 per Cent., 21; Ditto Deferred, 43; Mexican Deferred, 
16; Foringuoke Four per Cent., 533; Ditto, for the Account, 53; Spanish Pas- 
sive, 55; Ditto Deferred, 153; Venezuela Bonds, 2 per cent., 423; Ditto De- 
ferred, 124; Dutch 4 per Cent Certificates, 92. 5 

The Share Market has been very inanimate during the week, nor does its 
present appearance indicate any great probability of achange. Prices are tole- 
rably well maintained in the dividend-paying lines, no: sales being forced, from 
their assuming, in some measure, the character of permanent investments. The 
annexed closing prices of the lines last dealt in, will best display the tone of the 
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THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2. e ' 

BANKRUPTS.—E. CLARK, Mortimer-road, Kin; d-road builder. T. ROBERTS and 
| J. T. HAZARD, College-hill, City, stationers. J, BIRD, Club-row, Bethnal-green, timber~ 

merchant. H, SHAW, Sloane-stseet, Chelsea, china-dealer. C. AIRS, “ates, Isle of Wight, 
innkeeper. B. FENWICK, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, linendraper. G. STEELE, Claypath, 
Durham, grocer. C. HARRIS, Sheffield, tailor. A. BIRCH, Birmingham, grocer. M. CHAP- 
MAN, Devonport, painter. R. BOWER, Stalybridge, Lancashire. cotton-spinner. J. NIELD, 
Manchester, woollen manufacturer. J. HAYES, Newton, Lancashire, manufacturing chemist. 
D, THOMPSON, Bury, Lancashire, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—P. MONCUR, Montroso, glass and china merchant. A. 
MURRAY, of Broughton, M.P. for Kirkcudbright, Cally, Kirkcudbrightshire, A. M‘CALLUM 
and CO., Glasgow, merchants. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 
COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY THE QUEEN. 

Royal Westmoreland Militia.—Capt. E. H. Smith to be Adjutant, vice Bennett. 

First West York Militia,—Caut. C. A. Baines to be Adjutant. 

Herts Militiu.—Capt. E. S. James to be Adjutant. 

COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORDS LIEUTENANT. 

DEVONSHIRE.—C, B, Calmady, Esq., to be Deputy Lieutenant; Col. H. R.F. Davie to be 
Deputy Lieutenant; H. Porter, Esq , to be Deputy Lieutenant. 

South Devon Militia.—H. R. Roe, Wsq., to be Captain; J, Stevenson, Esq., to be Captain ; 
J. J. Edwards, ©. H. Webber, and JW. ‘Walron |, to be Lieutenants; J. Beer, J. Ralph, H. L. 
Toll, and J. Leader, to be Ensigns. 

North Devon Militia: C. H, Webber, Esq., to be Captain, vice Fortescue; W. C. Rayer, Esq., 
to be Captain; R. H. Clark. Esq., to be Captain; A. R. Ridgway to be Ensign. 

East Devon Militia: The Hon. J. W. Fortescue to be Major ; Sir J./H. Williams, Bart., to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel; H. ‘T. Hartnoll to be Ensign. 

First, or Berwick, Haddington, Linlithgow, and Peebles Regiment of North British Militia: 
G. Hood, M.D., to be Ensign and pe ay ia ae yice Clunie, 

BANKUPTCIES ANNULLED.—E, FEW, Manchester, cabinet-maker. S, KNOWLES, 
Exeter, common brewer. 2 

BANKRUPTS.—E. CLARK, Mortimer-road, Kingsland, builder. (. G. M. J. HOPKINS‘ 
Portman-street, Portman-square, tailor and draper. W. MITCHELL, Finsbury: place South, 
furniture dealer. W.M SMITHSON, Canter! , printer. J. BODDINGTON, Manchester, 
corn-dealer. J.D. PAINE, Hatcham, Surrey, and Duke-street, Westminster, peer ae printer. 
P. SHAWSON and T. B. YOUNG, Louth, Lincolnshire, chemist. H. LING, Well, York~ 
shire, wool-comber. W. NORTCLIFFE, Thornhill 'B Halifax, Yorkshire, dyer and 
stover. J. BENTHAM, Richmond, Yorkshire, Leesa BLEAKLEY, Liv |, brick~ 
layer. J, CONLEN, Cheltenham, Glouces' , woollen draper. J. SOLOMON, Exeter, 
outfitter, R. SHEEL, Wilsted-strect, Somers’-town grocer. ; 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. N. MACDONALD, Glasgow, plumber, G. NICOL, New- 
bares cornm-merchant. A. FLOCKHART, Kinross, tanner. R. WALKER, Glasgow, ware~ 

ouseman, 


BIRTHS. 

At Rockhill, county of Donegal, Lady Helen Stewart, of a son. At Withenshaw, Cheshire, 
the wife of Thomas W. Tatton, Esq., of a son ——In Charles-street, Berkeloy-square, the lady 
Louvaine, of a son,—_ At Hanover-terrace, Mrs. Longman, of a daughter.——At Dalton, near 
Ulverstone, the wife of the Rey, John Baldwin, of a son. 


is MARRIAGES. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, William Fox, jun., Esq., to Susan Cordelia, third daughter 
of Colonel Fanshawe, O-B.-—At Reading, ©. Bind Gentes, Esq , to Miss Rainbird.— At 
Llanstephen Church, Carmarthenshire, Aldeeson Hodson, Esq., late of the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards, to Caroline Emma Loftus, only daughter of the late Colonel Ste; Pea- 
cocke.——At Dublin, Robert Warren, eldest son of Robert Warren, Esq., to Anne beth, 
eldest daughter of the late Cadwallader Waddy, Bsq., M.P. 
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H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—MDLLE. CERITO. has 


the honour to inform her Friends, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public, that her 
RENEFIT will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, 11th of June, 1846, when will be performed. 
Cimarosa's chef d'euvre, in two acts, «ntitled IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO, Carolina, 
Madame Grisi; Fidalma, Madame Sanchioli; and Elisetta, Madame Castellan; Paolino, Sig- 
nor Mario; Count Robinson, Signor F, Lablache; and Geronimo, Signor Lablache 

To conclude with an entirely new Grand Oriental Ballet, entitled LALLA ROOKH; or, the 
Rose of Lahore. Founded on the admired Poem of Thomas Moore, Esq. Composed by M. 
Perrot. The Music arranged by Signor Pugni. The Scenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. ‘The 
principal parts by Mdlle. Cerito, Mdiles. Honore, Moncelet, Cassan, Demelisse, Lamoureux, 
Julien, and Mdlle. Louise’Taglioni; M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin, M Di Mattia, M. Bertrand, and 
M., Perrot.—The Costumes by Miss Bradley and Mr. Whales, under the superintendence of 
Madame Copere. The Decorations by Mr. Edmund Bradwell. The Machinery by Mr. D. 
Sloman,—Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box. Opera 
Colonnade. Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 


STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor, Mr. W. 


BATTY.—Under the especial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Prince 
Albert. the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal.—The most extraordinary attraction in Lon- 
don. First week of the Celebrated GENERAL TOM THUMB, in his popular Drama by Albert 
Smith, Eeq. ‘The second week of the highly successful Military Spectacle, the CONQUEST: 
OF LAHORE. On MONDAY NEXT, June 8th, and During the week will be presented the 
New Asiatic Drama, written by — Stocqueler, Esq., founded on the recent events in India, 
entitled THE SIKH INVASION; or, Our Victories of 1846, introducing the T.lented Treble 
Company of Dramatic, juestrian, and Gymnastic Performers, aided by the cater 
auxiliaries, Splendid Brass Band, Double Stud, &c. New and popular SCENES of the CIRC 

by the French and English Troupe of Equestrian Artistes, the whole concluding with, for 
the first time, the Grand Burlesque of HOP 0’ MY THUMB; Hop o’ my Thumb by the Gene- 
ral Tom Thumb, in which he will introduce his Ni Melodies, Dances, &c. &e. By Parti- 
cular Desire, on FRIDAY. June 12th, the second of the Grand Series of the DAY REPRESEN~ 
TATIONS will take place, on which occasion the performances will be precisely the same as 
those so recently performed by command of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, commencing 
each day at Two.—Stage Director. Mr. T. Thompson. 


ME: FREDERICK CHATTERTON’S MORNING CON- 

CERT, MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 8th, under the Patronage of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, PRINCESS’ CONCERT ROOM, to commence at ONE O'CLOCK. 
Vocul—Madlle. Bochkoltz, Misses Birch, Dolby, 8. Novello, Pyne, L. Pyne, Weiss, Cubitt, M. 
B. Hawes; Messrs. Harrison Hobbs, Brizzi, Weiss, Crouch, J. Parry, Solo—Sivori, Casella, 
Distins, Kiallmark, Richardson, Regondi, and Frederick Chatterton, who will perform two 
new Fantasias, ‘‘ Les Charmes De La Cour De Franew,” and “Prince Charlie’s Voyage to 
Scotland,” Conductor, Mr, Kiallmark. Tickets, 7s, to be had at all Music Shops Reserved. 
Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had only of Mr. F. Chatterton, 52, Great Portland-street. 


OLOSSEUM.—LONDON BY NIGHT,—NOTICE.—The 
Nobility and Gentry are most respectfully informed, the Colosseum will remain Open 
during the Season, until Eleven o'Clock, and that the atmospheric effects in the marvellous 
Panorama of London by Night, will take place every half hour. Grand Orchestral Organ, 
from Three till Five; and Eight till Half-past Ten. Holiday Prices continued. ’ 
DAY EXHIBITION. Panorama of London—Museum of Sculpture—Conservatories—Aviary 
—Classic Ruins—Mont Blane and Mountain Torrent, &c., &c. c . * 
EVENING EXHIBITION.—London by Night—Museum of Sculpture—Conservatories, 
Flower Show, brilliantly illuminated—Swiss Cottage, Mont Blanc, and Mountain Torrent, 
_ represented by Moonlight—Open from Ten till Half-past Five, and Half-past Seven till Bleven. 
‘The whole projected and designed by Mr. W. BRADW Panis 


given by the Philharmonic’ Socie: 


splendour and magnificence the affair, like 
{lvle of the receipts are to,be devoted to the aid of the charitable institutions of 


OVE’S POLYPHONIC ENTERTAINMENTS. — 
Ventriloquism Extraordinary.—Crosby-Hall, Bishopsgate-street. On WEI DAY, 
JUNE 10, Mr. LOVE will present (for the first time this season in the City) his Entertainment 
entitled LOVE IN ALL SHAPES; or, the Gallery of Portraits. Roberts, the Welsh HG on 


who has recently had the distinguished honour of aj ing before her Majesty. 
LABOURS LOST, in which Mr. Love will embody ihe poeuliaeition of ight aie 
at a quarter-pa:t eight. Tickets, a Gallery, 


and other entertainments 


UC! | MBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of GLOUCESTER. 
Her Royal Highs Oe we Ss SOPHIA, 

c. &e. &e, ; 
‘The following Noble and distinguished Ladies have kindly consented to preside at Stalls 


The Duchess of Norfolk ‘The Lady Charlotte Berkeley | Reser conven c mealhen 
The Duchess of Sutherland The Aylmer s,S C. Hall 
The Marchioness of Ailesb Hon. Julia Maynard He 
The Marchioness of Westmin- | Hon, Mrs, Leicester Stanhope 
ster Lady Shelley 
The Countess of Antrim Easthope 
The Countess of Gainsborough | Lady Wilson 
‘The Viscountess Combermere | Lady Hamilton 
The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs. Al 
By any of whom contributions of 


Rose, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 22, Hans-place, 
bora street, a 
20, Great Marlborough-street, May 27, 1846, 


that have been 
each evening, 


issued will 


New and Interesting LECTURE on the © 
Three Daily; and on the n 


‘ENLEY-ON-THAMES 
FLESEEYON-THADIES G1 
of JUNE, when the following Prizes will be 

‘The GRAND : 
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JUST OUT, PRICE EIGHTEEN-PENCE, 
HE CEO ME EN 1S NO a a 


A COMIC PANORAMA, DRAWN BY LEECH. 
London: ACKERMANN and Co., Strand; RENSHAW and KIRKMAN, 12, Budge-row; WESTLEY, 


ILVER PLATE for the DINNER and TEA TABLE.— 


A Pamphlet is published containing Drawings and Lists of Prices of Silver Spoons and 
Forks, Tea and Coffee Services, and all the articles of silver required in family use. It may be 
had gratis, or will be sent postage free to any part of Great britain, Ireland, or the Colonies 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.—M. JULLIEN’S 

CONCERT D'ETR (for one month only) —M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce 
that the CONCERTS D’'ETE will commence 6n FRIDAY NEXT, June 12th. In addition t 
M. Jullien’s unrivalled orchestra, several eminent Vocal Artists are engaged. M. Goldberg 


eee ee Herr Hevlzel, and Herr Pischek, will make their first appearance on the, 163, Strand; DORLING, Epsom; and all Booksellers. A. B. SAVORY and SON3, 14, Cormhill, London (opposite the Bank). 
Opening night. i No. 40, 2d.; 9th Monthi ; i er . 
—- y " ly Part, 9d.: 3rd Quarterly Vol., 28 6d., cloth, gilt, OMAN CAMEOS. Re . 
— 1@ a = 4 N .—Recently Received, a few ROMAN 
W SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— CORES "PICTORIAL | PUBLICATIONS. —L Thee bagi me chee best Italian artists; the subjects consisting of the Graces— 
E TION i EN, at their GAL! ny shpat 'y " N y Shakespeare, Hiebe—Rebecca at the Well—and various Classical and Historical Designs. Th ounted 
RAEN cee em Palak Avante Ie, DO he] ad A Views of lg Bitthplace Gor'clgtan ghee hissy OGIE Ta Te epee in Gold, as Brooches, ‘The piles tx from 204. t0 6 guineas socks wad oe edge wea ee 


PALL-MALL, near St, James's Palace Admission, 1s.; Carahens, 6d. 


AS. FAHEY, Secretary. is. 6d. cloth, gilt, Il. BALLADIST, a Collection of Ballads. Also, Vol. 1, 68 .cloth, gilt,—J 


O MOORE, 137, Strand. Agent for Treland: MILLIKEN, Dublin. 
MANY MILLIONS OF MONEY. 

Price 1s, each Book of Letters, post free 4d, extra. Just published, carefully arranged under 
the various letters of the IME (be careful in stating what icular letter Ng require), 


HE UNCLAIMED DIVIDEND BOOKS of the BANK 


of ENGLAND, containing the Names, Addresses, and Descriptions of upwards of 20,000 
persons entitled to various sums of money of all amounts, being the whole of the Unclaimed 
Dividends and Stock in the Public Funds, amounting to many millions of money, which have 
been -rfrsoeonn Rekeie the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the whole of which can 
now be recovered by the next of kin. The whole bound together, in cloth, price 20s. 

London: W. STRANGE, 2!, Paternoster-row. 


ELEGANT LADIES’ PRESENT. 
Now ready, elegantly bound in silk, with beautifully coloured Plates, 


eae LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Tenth Edition, revised by the Editor of the ‘‘Forget-Me-Not.” The title of this work 
being affixed to other and inferior productions, purchasers are requested to be particular in 
ordering “The Language of Flowers,” dedicated by permission to her Royal Highness the 


Duchess of Kent, 
MRS. JAMESON ON 'THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

In2 vols., ace: illustrated by the Author, 3rd edition, snlceet, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMAN, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. JAMESON. 
“A beautiful and touching conimentary on the heart and mind of woman.” 
hehas cha delightful volumes, the most charming of all the works of a charming writer.” 

—Blackwood, 


and SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue of the Duke of Wellington, 


ONES’ £4 4s, SILVER LEVER WATCHES are selling at 


the Manufactory, 388, Strand, opposite Somerset House, They comprise every modern 

vee op eae and are warranted not to vary more than half a minute per week. The great 

uction of price at once sets aside all rivalry, either of the Swiss manufacturers or any other 
ouse —Read Jones’ Sketch of Watchwork, sent free fora 2d. stamp. 


saQ OTe x 
RESSING-CASES,—FISHER, 188, Strand.—A large stock 
of CASES, with the new and improved Morticed Partitions, which cannot possibly 
break loose, warranted to stand the Tropical Climate. A good Dressing-case, either Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen's, may be purchased from £3 to £50. Also, Writing-desks, Work-boxes, Leather 
Travelling-desks, &c —188, Strand. 


DFANE'S WARRANTED LONDON MADE BATHS, 


Shower, Recumbent, and Portable. are delivered by their carts, in any part of the me- 
tropolis. within an hour or two of the time at which the order is received. Baths lent on 
hire. GEORGE and JOHN DEANE, opening to the Monument, 46, King William-street 
London-bridge. 


PaAzis STAYS at La Reine des FLEURS, 27, Ludgate-street- 


Mesdame# M.RAE and EVANS invite the attention of Ladies to a large assortment o 
Wove and Stitched Paris Stays, of the most elegant shape, and at very reduced prices Also 
& large stock of Stays of the best English manufacture. Dress-Making, Millinery, &c- 
Children’s Dresses. Ladies’ Materials made up. 


UTFITS for INDIA, by Ship and Overland, including every 

requisite, both for ladies and gentlemen, are SUPPLIED, at the lowest wholesale prices, 

by THRESHER and GLENNY, 152, Strand, where lists of outfits necessary for every purpose 

and appointment, with prices and particulars, may be had on application. N.B. The only 
house in London for Thresher's India gauze waistevats anu the new overland trunk. 


[)4AMASE TABLE LINENS, most Elegant and Durable, at 


very Low Prices, for Cash, by JOHN CAPPER and SON, Linen-Drapers to the Queen, 
it their Family Linen Wareroom, 26, Regent-street, two doors below Piccadilly Circus, Parcels 
above £5 sent throughout England carriage paid. 
John Capper and Son's General Linen-Drapery Business, established for nearly Seventy 
Years, is continued in Gracechurch-street, without change. 


S* LPHIDE PARASOLS.—W. and J. SANGSTER beg to 

solicit an inspection of their PARASOLS for this Season, including the most Elegant 
Patterns yet offered to the Public in Moirées, Glacés, and Brocaded Silks. The SYLPHIDE, 
$0 universally admired, is manufactured in every variety of style, without additional cost, 
and can be procured of all respectable Mercers and Drapers. W. and J. SANGSTER, Pa- 
tentees, 140, Regent-street; 94, Fleet-street; and 10, Royal Exchange. 


JERBERT NUNN, STRAW HAT MANUFACTURER 


and MILLLINER, 130, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, begs most respe ctfully to inform 
the Nobility and Gentry that his Stock comprises every description of Straw, Leghorn, Fancy 
Chip, 8ilk, Satin, Embroidered and Plain Crape, Turlatan, Muslin Bonnets, &c., suitable for 
Morning or Carriage Wear, Fétes, Breakfasts, &c. Children’s Hats and Bonnets of every 
description HERBERT S$, NUNN, 130, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 
LESSons in MILLINERY and DRESS-MAKING.—MRS. 
HOWELL, of 304, Regent-street, two doors from Margaret-street, Sole Inventress of 
Teaching the Art of Dress making in a Series of Lessons, undertakes to c vey to persons of 
the meanest capacity a correct knowledge of Cutting, Fitting, and Executing in the most 
finished Style, in Six Lessons, for One Guinea. The correctness of this mode can be fully sub- 
stantiated by reference to Pupils.—Apprentices and Improvers Wanted. Millinery Rooms. 


[FAXcnG TAUGHT, in the most fashionable style, by Mr. 


WILLIS, 41, Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private Lessons in the Polka, Cellarius 
Valse, and Vulse « Deux Temps, atall hours, to Ladies and Gentlemen of any age wishing 
privacy and expedition, An Eyening Academy on Monday and Friday. A Juvenile Academy 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Terms may be had on application as above. 

eae rr pi > 


EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The Thorn that veils the Primrose 
from our view is not more invidious in Nature, than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, 
x Arms of Beauty. For its remoyal HUMERT’S ROSEATE POWDER stands pre-eminent. 
Beware of Counterfeits. The Genuine has been signed G. H. HOGARD for the last forty years. 
3old for the Proprietors by HOOPER, Chemist, 24, Russell-street, Covent Garden; and by most 
Perfumers. Price 4s.; or two in one parcel, 7s. 


GOWLAND'S LOTION.—This well-known and highly ap- 


preciated appendage of the British Toilet has, for nearly a century past, maintained un- 
rivalled reputation as a perfect remedy for all impurities of the skin, together with the valu- 
able properties of a preserver and sustainer of the complexion of the most genial nature, re- 
moving every trace of sallowness und discoloration, and promoting that transparency and 
brightness of the skin, which constitute the peculiar graces of a fine complexion.—* ROBERT 
SHAW, LONDON," is in White Letters on the Government Stamp, without which none is 
Genuine. Prices, 28. 9d., and 5s. 6d.; Quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the “Queen’s 
e@ Own"), with the new large eyes, are easily threaded (even by biind persons), and 
work with grent ease, haying improved points, te! r, and finish; they are made of every 
length or substance, and for every purpose: the labels are currect likenesses of her Majesty, 
and his Royal Uichness Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. They can be sent tree 
by post, by any respectable dealer. on the receipt of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling 
value. H. Walker's Hooks and Eyes, Fish-hooks, Steel Pens, &c,, are recommended. H. 
WALKER, Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West, Post-office, London. 


ROWSERS ! TROWSERS !! TROWSERS !!!—A good 

fit in this garment can seldom be obtained.—R. GRAVES, Fashionable Trowsers Maker 

and Tailor, 313, High Holborn, after many years’ experience and study, is enabled to assert, 

without fear of contradiction, that he can fit gentlemen with this garment better than any 

other person in London. The characteristic of his fitting is a gentlemanly style, with perfect 

ease for stooping, sitting, walking, or riding. A well-assorted stock of the newest designs to 
select from.—R. Graves, 313, High Holborn. 


CARBOROUGH.—CROWN HOTEL, ESPLANADE, con- 

tiguous to the Saloon, Spa, and Cliff Bridge Pleasure Grounds. This beautifully situated 

and extensive Establishment, commanding an uninterrupted view of the sea. is now ready for 

the reception of Families. In addition since last season, a spacious Dining and Ball Koom has 

been erected, which will render the house in every respect complete,—N.B. Hot, Cold, and 

Shower Baths in the house. Table d'Héte at Fivé o’Clock during the season. An Omnibus 
and Cabs await the arrival of the Trains. 


MEtcaLre’s NEW PATTERN TOOTH-BRUSH and 


SMYRNA SPONGES.—Useful Inquiry.—For proof of the extreme durability, power 
of cleaning, and true economy, ask all who have used Metealfe’s Brushes. The Tooth-brush 
performs the highly-important office of searching thoroughly into the divisions, and cleaning 
in the most extraordinary manner ; hairs never come loose, Is. -Peculiarly penetrating Hair— 
brushes, with the durable unbleached Russia bristles, which will not soften like common hair. 
Improved Clothes-brush, that cleans harmlessly in one-third the time. The new Velvet 
Brush, and immense Stock of genuine unbleached Smyrna Sponge, at METCALFE’S only 
Establishment, 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Hoilles-street. 

CaUuTION.—Beware of the word “from” Metculfe's, adopted by some houses. 


rpuousanbs of SHIRTS for INSPECTION.—RODGERS 


and Co., Shirt Makers, Hosiers, and Outfitters, 59. St. Martin’s-lane, and 29, Newe 
street, Covent-garden, London, inform their customers and the public that they keep for in- 
spection and sale, an assortment of several thousand Shirts, including every description, from 
a shilling to a guinea, and that among them are some beautiful specimens of superior needle~ 
work at very moderate prices. Boys’ Shirts in all sizes, and Ladies’ Ready-made Linen of 
every description, at exceedingly low prices. RODGERS and Co. allow Captains and other 
persons of influence a liberal commission on orders procured for this Establishment. 

** The reader is recommended to copy the Address.—Country Agents Wanted, 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, in one 


Bottie.—This useful aperient preparation, besides fo: ming an equally etticient, and far 
more agreeable draught than that produced with the common seidlitz Powders, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, To a lay fever or thirst, a teaspoonful, in 
water, forms a most refreshing saline draught. Being inclosed in a bottle, it will remain un- 
injured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land Rss Sold at 2s. 6d. the bottle 
(which is enclosed in w.case, and accompanied by a measure and spoon), by the Preparers, 
BUTLER and HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and may be 
obtained of J, SANGER, 150, Oxford-street; DAVENPORT and STEDMAN, 20, Waterloo-piace, 
Edinburgh; and also of their Agents in every part of the kingdom.—* » * Be careful to 
order ** Butler’s ” Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, and to observe the address. 


TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
VAUXHALL GARDENS OPEN EVERY NIGHT, except 


SATURDAY, with TOURNIAIRE'S TALENTED TROUPE—FIRST-RATE EQUES- 
TRIANS—FORTY HIGHLY-TRAINED HORSES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CON- 
CERT—BAND of SEVENTY PERFORMERS. JOEL IL DIAVOLO'S DESCENT from the 
MONSTER DRAGON TOWER on a FIERY DRAGON. GORGEOUS PROCESSION before 
the PALACE of the GOLDEN BELLS. MAGNIFICENT FIREWORKS. BRILLIANT IL- 
LUMINATIONS—MYRIADS of VARIEGATED LAMPS.—Admission, Two Shillings. Doors 
open at Bight. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“The ‘Royal Property’ opened last evening for the 117th season, and, judging from the 
enormous throng who visited the Gardens, it certainly augurs favourably for the Proprietors, 
Every attention is paid to personal convenience: a large raised platform has been erected op- 

site the Grand Orche tra, for the immediate bevefit of those who feel a delight in SOPeae 
it on the “light fantastic toe;” and a new feature has been added, by the introduction of M. 
Tourniaire’s troop of horses, the usual rotunda having been adapted to their use. The horse- 
manship was of # superior description, and elicited universal applause. We must not forget 
the pyrotechnic display of Mr. Darby, which gaye general satisfaction to as numerous an 
assembly as ever gathered within the Gardens. There is great credit due to the Proprietary 
for the very great attention which has been paid both within and without to the persona! 
convenience of visitors, without unnecessary expense, chairs being placed throughout th 
interior of the Gardens, and omnibuses waiting without till two in the morning, tuking 
Ewlesy ath at the usual fare. We cannot but recommend a visit to these old and favourite 

ardens.""—Times, June 2nd. 

“The opening of the * Royal Property,’ which took place last night, was one of unusual suc- 
cess and brilliancy, and pheucsd well for the ensuing season. Much has been done by the 
Proprietors to secure the patronage of which the attendance last night was so good an omen, 
and improvements—real and substantial improvements—have been introduced throughout the 
whole of the arrangements. On few opening nights has the attendance been more numerous 
A new stage has been laid down in front of ‘he orchestra for those who, in the novel words of 
the programme, may wish to ‘sport the light fantastic toe.’ Previous to the display of fire- 
works, there is a grand procession and tournament, ‘ with a faithful representation of Teaou 
Kwang, Emperor of China, reviewing his Tartar troops,’ which, no doubt, is sufficiently accu- 
rate, and certainly excites no small admiration. And then come all the pyrotechnic glories 
for which Vauxhall has been so famous (ani never more decidedly so than at present), while 
the redoubtable Joel crowns the whole by his very fiery and very rapid de cent on a most for- 
midable-looking drag n. Vauxhall deserves, as well as ever it did, the best patronage of th: 
public. Nearly 5000 persons were present last night.’—Chronicle, June 2nd. ‘ 

‘We find that considerable alterations and improvements haye been effected in the gar 
dens during the recess, particularly in the Pavilion and the boxes round the Quadrangle 
which have heen redecorated and embellished, and in the illuminated views, many of which 
are novel and exceedingly effective. The Rotunda has been metamorphosed into an amphi- 
theatre for equestrian performances, and in front of the grand orchestra a raised platform, 
hung with variegated lamps, has been erected for the accommodation of those who are in- 
clined to dance at the close of the performances. The extraordinary steed Eoline, and 
other performances of M. Tourniaire, as an Indian juggler, with the noble horsemanship 01 
Madame Klatt, witched the audience fv! nearly an hour, when the whole of this portion of 
the eyening’s entertainment was wound up by Madame Tourniaire dancing on a single hors: 
and without a saddle the Spanish dance, El Zapatero, a most skilful and interesting perform 
ance, and Baeeraned, with the coolness and nut without some portion of the grace of a Du 
vernay or Cerito, The wonders of that ‘ Palace of the Golden Bells,’ and the splendour of 
the gorgeous procession, which set before our eyes ‘a faithful representation of the Empero: 
Teaou Kwang reviewing his Tartar troops before the Imperial pavilion,’ we shall not attemy) 
to tell. In truth our optics were dazzled at the spectacle, and we know nothing more than 
that while we were quietly looking at the ‘ Brother of the Sun and Mvon,’ and at his soldiers 
the wicked pyrotechnist set on fire the temple, and sprung a mine beneath them, and we reall, 
don’t know whether they were swallowed in the earth or sent on an aerial visit to their rela- 
tives, for we saw nothing more of them, but flames of all colours burst around us -artificia 
thunders and lightnings rent the skies—myriads of ‘stars’ dashed madly frum their spheres 
in co!lision with each other, and showers of flame descended "—Herald, June 2nd, 

“The weather wus as beautiful as could be desired and upwards of 10,000 persons, plus ou 
moins, were present, the great majority 0. the holiday fulks; but amongst the dense mass we 
recognised several well-known faces. Several important embellishments and decorations 
have been effected since last season in the gardens; a new stage, around which lamps are 
festooned in brilliant profusion, has been erected in front of the grand orchestra, for the con 
venience of the followers of Cellarius and Julien. A new and capacious circle has beet 
constructed, in which a clever troop of equestrians witched away the time in feats of horse- 
manship. In the early Pa of the evening there was a concert, of the usual Vauxhall calibre 
and they whé survived the shock of the brass band, afterwards flockvd to see the fireworks 
which exceeded in magnificence all previous pyrotechnic displays 3 nothing has been seen liky 
it since the phizzing and burning last year in Paris, on the anniversary of the ‘three glorious 
days.’ Notwithstanding all the expense of these increased illuminations, additional singers, 
decorations, embellishments, &c., the price of xdmission is reduced to 2s,; and, if the attend- 
ance be only half'as numerous as last nights, the diminution of price cannot fail to be a profit 
able measure. Instead of three nights in the week, as heretofore, the gardens will be open 
every night, excepting Saturdays.”—Morning Post, June 2ud. 

“As is usual at Whitsuntide, Vauxhall-gardens re-opened last night for the season, with 
the most brilliant éclat. Since the close of the last, unhappily, most uppropitious season 
much has been done towards rendering the * Royal Be Cg more pleasing to the public un 
more worthy of the unceasing energies and expense of the proprietors. Without taking int: 
account the troop of equestrians, under the direction of Monsieur Tourniaire, that has beer 
added this season, the concerts and the brilliant display of fireworks with which the whol 
of the proceedings terminated, of the latter we may say that it exceeds anything of the kind 
ever before attempted at the* Royal Property,’ and Was most warmly applauded by an ex- 
ceedinzly numerous company, such as we hope the proprietors may see many of during th. 

present searon.”—Daily News, June 2nd. 

“We have seen many Vauxhalls, but never one that pleased us so much as the Vauxhall of 
Jast night. The Concert was no sooner over than there was a tremendous rush to ‘he Rotund» 
Theatre, and, in five minutes afterwards, the place was literally crammed from end to end 
By dint of some vigorous pushing, crushing, and squeezing, we managed to get u restricted 

ew of the equestrian performances in ‘the new and capacious Circle;’ and although, tv 
speak vulzariy, we melted down to a very jelly, we must admit that we never witnessed 
Scenes in the Circle which we more enjoyed. Madame Louise Tourniaire, if possible, excelled 
herself in her daring feats of horsemanship; while Mons Benedict, Mons. Ferdinand Tour- 
niaire, and Madame Klatt, exerted themselves wonderfully to give satisfaction to thei: 
audience. One would have thought that after this would have terminated the amusements o: 
the evening; but no, the cream of the thing had yet to com»; and it is so graphically described 
in the printed circulur of the Establishment, that we caunot do better than introduce it; anu 
here it is:—'A gorgeous procession! introducing a faithful representation of the Emperor 
Teaou Kwang reviewing his lartar troops before the Imperial Pavilion, or Palace of the Golden 
Bells, amidst a display of fireworks, upon a novel and extraordinary scale, by that celebrated 
pyrotechnic artist, Mr. Darby. In the distance, the lofty Pagodas, and monstrous Dragon 
Tower, 120 feet high! from which li Joel Diavolo will make a terrific descent, as ‘ Victory !” 
on a fiery di m; and, in his descent, will cast the “wreath of victory” at the feet of the 
successful knight of the tournay that is supposed to have taken place; the whole scene ter- 
minating with one of the most imposing and brilliant pacha ged of fireworks that has ever 
been attempted in this or any other country.’ This portion of entertainments, as may be 
im gined, occupied a considerable time in the representation; and, while the first part was 
glittering and gorgeous, the latter was terrific and startling.”—Sun, June 2nd. 

“This delightful and favourite summer resort was opened last night for the season. The 
spirit and ente: of last year are more than maintained in the first fruits evidenced last 
night. Every thing, apparently, has been done that the most energetie spirit and good taste 
could devise to render the Gardens an agreeable place of resort. The proprietors, we observe, 
have come to a yery judicious determination to extend the nights of performance from three 
to five nights a week. The scenic performances last night were of the equestrian order, They 
require no eulogy, when we mention the names of Tourniaire, Beuedick, F, Tourniaire, Huber, 
Madame Klatt, and Madame Louise Tourniaire. The performances concluded with one of the 
most gorgeons displays of fireworks we have witnessed in this country, which will go far to 
raise the pyrotechnic fame of Darby. A very gorgeous spectacle of Chinese procession review 
of troops is introduced, which has a singularly striking effect, Many judicious improvements 
have been made as regards the cuisine and attendance. The wines, it is almost superfluous to 
add, were excellent. 1 is to be hoped that the splendid weather of last night is an augury of 
the season.”"—Advertiser, June 2nd. 


~_ 


Also, by the same Author, new Edition, in 2 vols., 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
“A series of admirable biographies of celebrated queens, Such a work must be popular 
with every subject of these queen-governed realms.”—Metropolitan. 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 


(Ors OF DAGUERREOTYPES, of an Enlarged or 


Diminished Size from the Plate on which any Portrait or other image has been taken, 
wre furnished by a New Patent Apparatus in use at Mr. BEARD'S Establishments, and which, 
with the Patentee’s new process of Colouring and other improvements, constitutes fresh novel- 
ties in this interesting invention. 85, KING WILLIAM SPREBT, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT 
STREET, WESTMINSTER; and ROYAL POLYLECHNIC INSTITU TON, Regent Street.—'* A 
sicture is now produced far, very far superior tu any that has been obtained by former experi- 
ments.”—Art Union (May).—" All complexions are now as faithfully eaceierred, as all fea- 
tures.” —British Churchman. 


ARIS.—FURNISHED HOUSES AND APARTMENTS.— 


J. ABEL, the only English Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, Established 20 Years, has 
several handsomely furnished houses and apartments to let on moderate terms,—J0, Rue du 
Volisée, Faubourg St. Honoré 


[®AWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
ORNAMENTS, consisting of a new and elegant assortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
‘andlesticks, Obelisks, bexutiful inlaid Tables, Paperweights, Watchstands, &c. Imported 
«tid Manufactured by J. TENNANT, late Mawe, 149, Strand London. 


PAPER HANGINGS.—30,000 Pieces of the Newest Designs 


in Paper Hangings to be sold at Twenty per Cent. less than the usual prices, including 
Satins, Flocks upon Crimson and Uak Paper, Hall Marbles and Granites, Bed-room and Attic 
patterns in great variety.—85, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


io ieee and SON’S LIST of BEDDING, containing a full 
description of weights, sizes, and Pg! by which persons are enabled to judge the 
articles that are best suited to make a good set of Bedding, sent free by post. 
HEAL and Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 198, Tottenham-court-road. 


FoR WARM WEATHER BERDOE’S LIGHT SUMMER 


COATS will prove real, economical, and gentlemanly LUXURIES for the present wea- 
cher. W. BERDOE, Tailor and Over-Coat Maker, 69, Cornhill (north side), and (shortly) at 
96, New Bond-street, 


WANTED ON LOAN, £40 for THREE WEEKS,—The 


Advertiser, a gentleman, will deposit valuable and tangible security to the amount 
f £100 with any resp ctable person, it being required to complete a lucrative undertaking. 
fen pounds will be given for the advance.—Address, free, Mr. Man, care of Mr. Dent, Post- 
‘tfice, 22, Church-street, Camberwell-grove. 


HILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ CARRIAGES.—Invalids’ 


Wheel Chairs, from £3 to £35, with hoods, second-hand as well as new; Spinal and 
Self-Acting Chairs, Children’s Chaises, vis-a-vis Waggons, Phaetons, Barouches, &c., from 
10s. to 20 cuineas. Immense and varied collection on sale or hire, at INGRAM’S Manutlac- 
tory, 29, City-road, Finsbury-square —N.B. Illustrated Catalogues. 


(ANCIENT ROMAN BRASS COINS (guaranteed), 1s. each, 


With good Portraits of the ancient Roman Emperors.—PETER WHELAN, Dealer in 
\neient Coins and Medals, 46, Strand, London, has just published a priced Catalogue of his 
Coins and Medals, which will be sent by post on the receipt of a stamp. Assignats of the 
"rench Revolution, ls. each. Coins and Medals sent by post. See list week's I. LN. 


PERVILE pretio vendere negotiari tutissime, et globus perinde 
cumulars procurritur; or, in other words, who sell the cheapest trade seeurest, and, 
ike the snow-ball, gather as thoy go. Acting ever faithfully on this favourite axiom, the 
AST INDIA TEA COMPANY can secure to the Public TEAS, in 6lb. bags, at 2s. 6d., 
2s. 10d., 33. 61, and 3s. 10d. perlb.; and COFFEE at 9d., Is., 1s. 2d., and Is, 5d., at the old 
warehouses, No. 9, Great St. Helen's-churchyard, City. 


\HUBB’S LOCKS, Fire-proof Safes, and Cash Boxes.—Chubb’s 


New Patent Detector Locks give perfect security from false keys and picklocks, and 
uso give immediate notice of any attempt to open thom. Chubb’s Patent Fire-proof Safes, 
Jookcases, Chests, &c.; strong Japan Cash Boxes, and Deed Boxes, of all sizes, fitted witl 
he Detector Locks.—C, CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HE PANKLIBANON IRON WORKS and. GREAT 
WESTERN EMPORIUM for STOVE GRATES, kitchen ranges, fenders, iron bedsteads, 
fire-irons, general furnishing ironmongery, tinned copper, iron and best tin cooking vessels, best 
Sheffield plate and table cutlery, japanned trays, tea urns, Ornamental iron and wire works, for 
verandahs, lawns, &c.; flower stands. Every article is warranted, and marked at the lowest 
prices, in plain figures, for eash.—Adjoining the Royal Bazaar, 58, Baker-street, Portman-sq 


T° GENTLEMEN TRAVELLERS.—A Young Man, of the 


highest respectability, who has travelled, during 12 years, for his own pleasure and in- 
struction, in Greece, Turkey, Syria, Italy, France, &c; and who speaks those different 
languages, wishes to engage with any Gentleman or family travelling in any of the above- 
named countries, as TRAVELLING COMPANION. The best references will be given. Address, 
A. B.. 54, Middieton-square, St. John-street, . 


OCKIN’S PREPARATION OF SEIDLITZ POWDER IN 


ONE BOTTLE keeps in every situation, The dose can be apportioned to form a 
tmedicite, refreshing beverage, or saline draught, so as to suit all ages and constitutions,— 
It is the Tasteless Salt of a Natural Spring, and is the best Family Medicine. It instant! 
es sickness, from whatever cause arising. A bottle of 12 to 30 doses, 2s. 64,—C, HOCKI fi 
38, Duke-street, Manchester-square. 


AS AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE.—Families, Hotel- 
Keepers, and Large Consumers, supplied with Tea at the Wholesale Price, for Cash. 
Black ++ 28. 8d. .. 38, Od. .. 33. 4d... 35. 8d... 4s. 0d. .. ds. 4d... 45. 8d... 5a, 
Green 3s, 4d. .. 3s. 8d. .. 48. Od... 4s. dd. .. 55. Od. ., 65. Od, 
Coffee... - Sie 10d, cee Od. .. Is. 2d. .. Is. mee 1s. 6d. .. 1s. 8d- 
pound and upwards seut to any part of town. 
i MANSELL and Co., 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
et Country orders for 6lbs. of Tea and upwards delivered free of carriage to any part of the 
‘ingdom, 


REGISTERED PALETOT of LLAMA CLOTH, 6 and 7 

Victoria, cap. 65.—Patronired the Prince Consort, Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Wellington, and the following distinguished visitors to this country :—Ihe Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Heapenten: King of Belgium, the King of Saxony, the King of Holland, 
Prince William of Prussia, and further honoured by the continued patrenage of all those who 
seek an unaffected gentlemanly appearance. The cloth is made of Llama Wool, a fabric most 
agreeably soft and elastic to the touch, and is one-third the weight of ordinary woollen cloths, 
but it corresponds in shades of colour. It is very durable, and naturally a repellent of rain, 
yet so porous as to admit of a due escape of excessive bodily heat. ‘These ivantages, with 


. 


This day is published, price 35s,, a Second Edition of . 
A NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, applicable to the 
ARTS and NATURAL SCIENCES, to MANUFACTURES, and to other urposes of 
General Utility. By D. R HAY. In crownoctavo, with 240 examples of Colours, Hues, &c. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


TO LIVE.—Price 1s,; by post, 1s. 6d., 


HOW 
wet TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; addressed to the 
Nervous and Dyspeptic. 

By R J. CULVERWELL, MD? M.R.C,.S., &e, 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand. 


Price Threepence, 
Rawwar LIABILITIES: as Relates to Shareholders, 


i Committees, Creditors of Railways, &c. GEE fd espaleacne bi foaatl dewe acolo oN dea EK rath tan AD ra Si pci as adoet by pg el Te hei ey linha reas ened 4 

ios. “Aoritonsr® Horning No.10 of FH TOPIC, « New Wockiy Forioicl, pee 34." | ie very torte pice charge ens the Rogttred Palit yorty the attention of atl. | \CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, & MAGNESIA WATERS, 
Just Published, atrece ond Cornhill Se ge sed Fatentees only, at: their Warerooms, 114, Regent- and AERATED LEMONADE, continue to maintain their supremacy over all others ; 

Part a] bernie soa. ca ead price ls. Pao te Rea a4 cf ae +4 and are manufactured, ay the rpg peas copra aphid rience in sent 
Part I. ag x price E , ekly bers, . z pees tao | 1, Bristol, and Derby, and may be obtained o: @ princi hemists throughout the 
Cc. MITCHELL, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. DP 4MonD DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. Kiuwtom. ha a eat deal oe Fe purious altace is sold under their Sis, the Public a respect~ 


Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the keenest edge to the bluntest 
razor or knife, is now regularly imported direct from the mines of. Golconda, the Brazils, and 
the Uralian Mountains, and may be had at the wholesale depot, 1, Angel-court, Strand; of 
Mr. W. G. Bentley, Perfumer, 220, High Holborn ; and of Messrs. Low and Son, Perfumers, 
opposite Somerset-house, Strand, ‘London, in rosewood boxes (with instructions), at |s., 2s. 
6U., 5s., and 103, 6d. each; and at the various agents throughout the world. Diamond Dust, 
it is well known, has been used for many years amongst the nobles of the Russian Court as an 
indispensable adjunct to the comfort of théir toilets. His late Majesty George 1V., and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex were well acquainted with the peculiar properties and 
ereon of the Diamond Dust, having used it for sharpening their razors for upwards 

twenty years. Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have their razors set or 
ground, the use of the hone being rendered Peuectly, unnecessary. Ehippers and country 
Sa dla supplied on liberal terms. Either of the Boxes will be transmi free to any part 
of the country.” Wholesale Depot, 1, Angel-court, opposite Somerset-house, Strand, London. 


THE NEWLY-OPENED HOUSES. 


fully requested to ask for ‘‘SCHWEPPE'S,” and to see the Label, with their name and ad- 
dress, with which every Bottle is protected to prevent imposition. German Selters Water 
imported direct from the Springs, as for the last twenty years ; the first parcel of this year’s 
filling just arrived from Rotterdam by the “ Batavier" steamer. 

51, BERNERS-STREET, May 14. 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, NEW ROAD, 
LONDON. CAUTION. 

‘The Public on the Continent is particularly cautioned not to purchase MORISON’S PILLS 
except of merchants well known as to their respectability, This warning is deemed highly 
necessary on account of the numerous counterfeits of Morison’s Pills, which are sold in vari- 
ous parts of the world, but more especially in the difierent States of Germany and the 
United States of America. Signed, MORISON, MOAT, and Co. 

The Guide to Patients following the Hygeian System of Medicine may be had of all the 
Agents for Morison’s Pills, price 24. 


ERVOUSNESS.—A PAMPHLET for NOTHING, by REV. 


DR. WILLIS MOSELEY, containing cases, testimonials, classification of symptoms 
and various novel observations on his great original Discoveries, by which, for thirty years 
after curing himself of a deep-rooted nervous complaint, of fourteen years standing, he 
has had not less than 14,000 applications, and knows not twenty-five uncured who have fol- 
lowed his advice. From noblemen to menials, he has, for thirty years, cured persons of all 
classes and ages from benevolence rather than gain, of groundless fear, mental depression, 
wretchedness, confusion, delusions, involuntary blushing, despair, indecision, dislike of society, 
blood to the head, sleeplessness, restlessness, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself. 
This pamphlet is cheerfully sent to every address free of charge, and franked home, if but 
one stamp. is enclosed. The pure and only means of cure can be sent to all parts. At Home 
from Eleven to Three,—18, Bloomsbury..street, Bodford-square, 


MPORTANT ORIGINAL DISCOVERY. To the NERVOUS. 


HE STRADELLA OF FLOTOW.—The Overture for Six- 


pence, entire, as by the Author for the Pianoforte, and all the best Voca 
Pieces, in a sera fora ; or separately, in Four ne a A Sheets, in the MUSI 
CAL TREASURY. Also, the Overture to Auber’s CROWN JEWELS for Sixpence, and the 
Jeading Vocal Piecesin Two Threepenny Sheets, Elegantly steele on Music Folio, for the 
Family Pianvforte.—DAavipson, Water-street, leading from lackfriars-bridge towards the 
Temple. Of whom may be had, 
JOUSSE'S PIANOFORTE PRECEPTOR, revised and improved, with a multitude of Mo- 
dern Lessons, for 28. 6d. | 
WEST'S SINGING PRECEPTOR, with an unprecedented Collection of Exercises and Les- 
sons, also for 2s. 6d. i 


NEW WORK BY DR. CROLY. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 yols., 
R Ss - 
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d OR, THESOLDIER AND STATESMAN. 
1 Ps nl ote ara nant rary Cunt 
A tale, tor terrible interest.”—Literar, 
“ A work of palling power.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 2 
"To padinirable work we have the masterpfece of one of the master spirits of the age. In 
< will be found a more splendid galle distinguished characters, or one 50 glo- 


isly, yet faithfully painted.”—Cheltenham Examiner. 
wee ied qual: of this work will ensure it a wide circle of readers, and, we believes 
oughta, 


tomers have now devoted to them a spacious range of Show-Rooms, entered by a Private 
Waiting Hall, 84, Aldgate. There are also apartments for cutting and measuring, and a select 
Waistcoat Room. Ladies are informed that a private Habit Room is likewise set apart; and 
E. MOSES and SON have made other additions too numerous to name at present. The 


a ‘ larity. The imaginative will esteem it for the romance of its fiction; the 
thi [PR ke sauiment and its principles ; and the men of public life, for its copiou, 


ad gc imayes.” —Britannia. ; 
pais et COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


consequently, be dés; with much greater facility. 86, 
Aldgate. The Hat t is at 83, Aldgate, and is furnished with every description of Hats 
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- a y 7 - - 2 ‘ recommend. import: t n 3 ‘ 
M® Cc OL B UR N’S NEW B. UBLI CAT 10 NS. SON.” Let it belfomemiar that Heswony Beoutuny| Beonemy? is the maxim atthe | 4 Given away, a Work on the Treatment and Cure of. Nervous © mplaints, Groundless 
feed STN y L i new Establishment, as it was at the old; and be it also remembered, that the Proprietors still | Fear, Mental Depression, Delusions, Blood to the Head, Dislike of Scviet , Confusion of Ideas, 
MGT NG hcg Sab ‘THE MODERN ORLANDO. — 8yo, 6s. adhere to the m (of the articles in plain-figured prices, from which no abatement can | Want of Confidence, Blushing, Thoughts of Suicide, Languor, and « very other symptom of 
ND ito RTERS * 3 Re a made. Let it be borne in mind, also, that any articles may be exchanged, or that the | Nervous Debility, are cureable by this great discovery. Apply to &r. HENRY NEWTON, 
ECHOES ‘FROM THE BACKWOODS; or, of Transatlantic Life. By CAPT. may be returned, without the least hesitation, For particulars of | 7, Northumberland-street, Trafalzur-squaré, London, ene osing one postage stamp, for which 
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iene ieeviat lt eat Less) : i to in many instances, and for cbvious reasons, they have no con- Limbs, Jomts, Paralysis, Spinal Affections, &c., should re . Cabburn's Pamphlet, 
giuet house in or out of d which will be sent aay part of the kingdom Sesauiah epee a paid este, enclosing two post 
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A FIFTH EDITION of THE CRESCBNT AND THE CROSS, Br ELIOT WARBURTON, 
Esq, 2 volumes with Ih : publisnen 12, G Fo re oeP atu 


stam) addressed to Mr, Cabburn’s Dispensary, 's-cross, London, wherein indis- 
rable ‘are adduced that, fora few shillings, or even pence in some tases, alleviation 
con pain may be quickly effected, and in ashort period a perfect restoration. Persons about’ ©* 
to take the benefit of change as to air, &e., for the restoration of their bodily health and 
strength, should peruse this pamphlet, it being the 4th edition of 200,000, 


> : 1; and who desire cheap 
sloshing, should, to prevent disappointment, Gull ckottend to theliineres geailoess, treme 
veh, City, ua r 
Uys aay nln ree ANC pho pdt mang pater cer pel reggae 
sunset evening till sunset Saturday evening, when it is 
tamed fill twelve o'clock or 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE GARDEN PAVI- 
LION OF BUCKING- 
HAM PALACE. 


Wiru this large engraving, 
we complete our Ilustra- 
tions of the Pavilion lately 
constructed and embel- 
lished for her Majesty, in 
the gardens of Buckingham 
Palace. A ,view of the ex- 
terior appeared in No, 197 
of our Journal, page 90; 
of the Ilunette, by Mr. Mac- 
lise, R.A., in No. 199, page 
132; and a section of the 
plan in No. 201, page 163. 

The present Ilustration 
shows one of the sides of 
the Octagon or Milton 
Room, with the lunette, 
containing Mr. Maclise’s 
fresco from “ Comus,” en- 

ved of larger size in No. 
fo of our Journal. 

The Engraving before 
the reader will convey a 
good idea of the chaste 
ftyle of decoration adopted 
in the Octagon Room. Of 
Mr. Maclise’s fresco we have 
already spoken, as the 
highest class in the whole 
series. The mouldings and 
enrichments are of exqui- 
sice design; and the ara- 
besques in the panels, 
painted by Mr S. Rice, of 
the School of Design, in 
Somerset House, are ad- 
mirably executed. 

We now take leave of 
Mr. Gruner’s illustrations ; 
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and congratulate him on 
his tasteful commemora- 
tion of her Majesty’s pa- 
tronage of British genius, 
in the decoration of the 
entire Pavilion. The views, 
we should add, have been 
engraved and published by 
Royal command. 


Tue Bey or Tuonis’s 
Presents TO HER Ma- 
sesty.—In addition to the 
seven splendid Arabian 
horses, six gazelles, two 
ostriches, and a fine young 
lion three years old, the 
remainder of the gifts from 
his Highness the Bey of 
Tunis have arrived, and 
have been taken to Buck- 
ingham Palace. The pre- 
sents were in cases, and 
consisted of rich scarfs, 
shawls, silks, ottar of roses 
and other perfumes, bri- 
dies and harness studded 
with diamonds and other 
precious stones. 

IMMENSE Raway 
Trains. —On Monday 
morning, as early as seven 
o'clock the approach to the 
termini of the Brighton, 
Dover, and Croydon Rail- 
way was the scene of much 
confusion, owing to the 
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immense number of per- 
sons waiting fur the early 
excursion trains. The 
eight o'clock Brighton train 
consisted of 44 carriages, 
and was propelled by three 
werful engines It ex- 
ded nearly half a mile 
in length, and the car- 
Tiages contained nearly 
4000 persons. The nine 
o'clock train took down 
an immense number also: 
as did the trains for Dover, 
Ramsgate, and Croydon. 
Numbers of persons also 
availed themselves of the 
cheap excursions on the 
South-Western, Northern 
and Eastern, and the East- 
ern Counties lines. 
ENGLAND AND THE OnE- 
GON QUESTION.—The a 
verpool Times has the fol- 
lowing statement, to which, 
however, in our opinion, 
little credit is dae :—“ We 
have reason to believe that 
the object of General Arm- 
strong, the United States 
Consul at pawrceea, = 
proceeding to America by 
the Great Western, was to 
take out a proposal for 
the pt nar i of & Ore- 
gon question, on the part 
of the British Government. 
General Armstrong is a 
veteran soldier, a compa- 
nion in arms of General 
Jackson, and an intimate 
friend of President Polk, 
and yet a firm friend to the 
preservation of peace be- 
tween the two countries. 
The terms which he is au- 
thorised to propose are said 
to be such as the Govern- 
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nearly akin to the theatri- 
cal nature of his subject. 


much beauty in the heads 
and skill in drawing and 
composition, we cannot put 
it on a level with his 
“Rienzi” or with his 
“Scene from Guelph and 
Ghibelline History” of last 
year. 

Webster goes directly to 
life. He does not trust 
anything to costume. His 
“ Remember the Grotto” is 
full of truth and deer 


“Village School,” in the 
last Exhibition. 

Frank Stone has a grace- 
ful and delicate group, 
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VOU NGINGUN KY TAZ “The Twilight Hour.’ An 
Yala Wag old cavalier, surrounded 
AO ON with his family, watching 
re e sunset a 
Res: SSR ESWC CERO EVR AN over-looking the sea. At 
ia aN 


his feet reclines a girl, a 
figure of refined and tender 
beauty, her heart filled 
with the influence of the 
* hour, not even envying her 
sister, who is blushing a re- 
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spo! 
the young lover who grasps 
her hand. 

Our limits will not allow 
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"ihn sculpture, we bs 

m seu) » we have 
only to notice two works, 
Bell’s “Child’s own atti- 
tude,” a marble of the 
charming and character- 
istic little rebel he exhi- 
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Obici—a figure of great 
Engaee § Perhaps it hives 
more prop 
pamed T genthrwrtality,” 
or “ Sensibility,” or ‘‘ Love 
Melancholy.” It is not 
the larger and sublimer 
melancholy of the man, bnt 
the tender, half-playful, 
self-caressing pensiveness 
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bition is, that English art 
is most successful in deal- 
ing with matter not far re- 
mote from common nature 
and common life. 
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Academy rooms, -What of 
it exists is left for West~ 
minster Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament. We 
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Ke destroying that vitality of 
Is anthr 
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little sympathy, feeling 
But historical art may 
be vital in England. It 
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A asks but a vivid co 
meeption 
Ie of the past, such as the 
We za normal imagination may 
a4 
Healy 8 reach to, where there is 
‘x \ any creative power what- 
IN, ever. We have our 
ies Douws and Terburgs; we 
lee may yet have our De la 
I Roche and our Horace 
So Vernet; we cannot look 
gJ CWA rat 


to have a Raphael or a 
Leonardo 


ments of both countries oN Onr annual Academy 
can agree to with honour. iN So Exhibition is a show of 
We think it necessary to AN : ney that may be 
mention what we have \ ught by persons, 
stated above, as we have Ni oe: = and hung in private gal- 
seen it stated in some of aN ; { leries. AS our Goyernn 

the papers that General : ay ! does not, like the ich, 
Armstrong has been re- profess to purchase works 
called by his own Govern- HER MAJESTY’S PAVILION IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS.—SIDE OF THE OCTAGON.—LUNETTE BY MR. MACLISE, R A. y oe rom the Exhibition 
ment to actin a military it would be idle 


capacity. He has not been recalled, and we have reason to believe that he will 
return to Liverpool in five or six weeks from the present time, we trust with a 
treaty for the partition of the Oregon territory.” 

APPOINTMENT OF A Boarp oF NAvaL Construction.—A minute has just 
been issued by the Admiralty, appointing a Committee of Naval Construction for 
the superintendence of all matters connected with the constructive department of 
the Royal navy. The members of this committee are Dr. Inman, the distin- 
guished head of the late School of Naval Architecture; Mr. Fincham, the master 
shipwright of Portsmouth Dockyard ; and Mr. Abetheil, the master shipwright of 
Pembroke Dockyard. Lord John ged has been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Henry Chertfield, of her Majesty’s Dockyard, Devonport, its 
secretary. All matters of detail connected with the construction of our ships of 
war are to be submitted to its direction ; and it will be held responsible for the 
accuracy of the calculations of displacement of all ships of war that may here- 
after be built. 

THE Anmy.—Eighty-three gentlemen entered the army di the 
month, thirty-four of whom have purchased their Soneleh vmep | aber 
pe to £450 each, and amounting in the aggregate to no less a sum thau 

1940. 

MovEMENT oF TRoops.—The following regiments are under orders for foreign 
service, and to return home :—6th, Ireland to Malta; 16th, Gibraltar to Ionian 
Isles; 88th, Malta to West Indies ; 71st and 23rd, West Indies to America; 36th, 
Sn tro fas ra an i te a Baa a 

. es 3 A itto, to Bermuda ; 
two ditto, da to America; Rifie first xe 
Jamaica; 48th, Jamaica to America; 79th, to West 
+ a America to England* 52nd, 8ist, 14th, and 89th, America to 
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vent, which have been 
figure, a sinister, hard-featured | 
s, of which the lion’s share will 
dramatic 


to waste time and incur expense in preparing pictures which, in all probability, 
would, however meritorious, remain on the artists’ hands. 7 

But we should wish to see the Westminster Hall Exhibition made an annual 
one, as a market for works which, if they do not exceed private means to pur- 
chase, exceed the space of private houses to hang. 


DREADFUL SHIPWRECK AND Loss or Lire.— Accounts have 
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CITY OF DUBLIN. 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME; 


WITHA 


NOTICH OF ITS PRESENT ASPECT AND CONDITION. 


Ix oxper that nothing that lies within our power may be wanting to 
complete our Illustration of the Crry or Dusiry, we present our rea- 
ders, this week, witha SurriemENt, devoted exclusively to the subject 
of the History of that City, which we will notice‘as fully as the limited 
compass of our space will allow. We commerce, therefore, with 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF. DUBLIN. 

‘Tue precise period of the foundation of ‘the City of Dublin, like that of 
most other eminent cities, is wrapt iz obscurity. The earliest authentic 
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account of, it is to be found in the writings of Ptolemy, the geographer, 
who lived during the reign of the Ro Emperor, Antoninus Pius, 
A.p. 140, and who mentions it as a city, by the name of Eblana; thus, 
without departing from the strict domain of history, we find that the 
City of Dublin can fairly lay claim to an antiquity of more than seven- 
teen hundred years. Allusion is also made to it in the Irish Historians,* 
as a chief place, at a time shortly subsequent to that of Ptolemy, namely, 
on the occasion of the conclusion of a treaty of peace between Con (sur- 
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named of the hundred battles), King of Ireland, and the King of Mun- 
ster, about the year 191, when a bipartite division of the island, north 
and south—the line of demarcation running through High-street, Dub- 
lin, westward to Galway—was made between those two Monarchs. It 
is also mentioned by the monk Joceline, in his life of St. Patrick, as 
being a “most noble city” in the time of the Patron Saint of Ireland; 
and again in the English King Edgar’s Charter, called Oswald’s Law 
dated at Gloucester, A.p. 964, in which that Monarch claims dominion 
over “all the kingdoms of the islands of the ocean, with their fierce 
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Kings, as far as Norway, and the greatest part of Ireland, with its most | 
noble City of Dublin.” 

With whatever justness Flaherty and other writers" have called in 
question the truth of the assertions and claims put forward in this 
document, it may, at all events, be fairly cited in proof of the antiquity 
of Dublin as a principal city of the Sister Kingdom. 

Its ancient name amongst the Irish themselves was Bally-ath- Cliath 
(curtailed, in ordinary pronunciation, into Blacliah), which name it re- 
tains to the present day in the Irish language, and which signifies the 
town of the ford of hurdles, in allusion to the practice of obtaining 
access to the Liver Liffey, on which it stands, by means of hurdles laid 
over the low, marshy grounds adjoining, before that river was em- 
banked. The modern name of Dublin is supposed to be a version of the 
words Dubh-lein, which the author of “The Life of Saint Kevin ” inter- 
prets to signify the black bath, or black waters, in reference to the colour 
cf the Liffey at this place. 

Who the original inhabitants of the district were, or whence they 
came, is a point cloaked in the mists of remote ages. The most pro- | 
bable conjecture is, that they were of the same race who first peopled 
Britain. All writers, however, agree that the Danes, under the deno- 
mination of Ostmen, or Easterlings, at the earliest periods of their 
encroachments on the Irish coast, settled themselves in this, the chie 
town of the aboriginal inhabitants ; and it is well ascertained that, in 
the ninth century, they had firmly established their position on the 
banks of the Liffey, and had succeeded, in a great degree, in expelling | 
the native Irish from this, now become their stronghold, which they 
encompassed with rude fortifications and walls. | 

During the three following centuries, history presents but a series of 
sanguinary struggles between the natives and the Danes; the latter, 
however, amidst all the vicissitudes of the strife, retaining possession 0 
Dublin, under the goyernment of Princes of their own race. 

At length, about the beginning of the year, 1014, the brave Brien 
MacKennedy, celebrated in Irish history under the name of Brien 
Boroihme, or Brien Boro, King of Munster, and Monarch of Treland, 
having entered into a league with the majority of the other Kings and 
petty Princes of Ireland, marched, at the head of their combined forces , 
against the Ostmen of Dublin, for the purpose, by one united and vigor-~ 
ous effort, of rooting out the intruders from the soil, and recovering pos- 
session of the “faire citie” and its territory. The Ostmen, under their 
King, Sitric MacAulaffe, having had their ranks strengthened by 
hordes of their countrymen, invited for that purpose from the Isle of 
Man and the Hebrides, were not unprepared for the formidable array 
brought against them; and, accordingly, after great preparations made 
on both sides, the two hostile armies met on Good Friday, April the 
23rd, in the above year, at the village of Clontarf, in the immediate 
vicinity of Dublin, and, after a long and obstinate engagement, of the 
most furious and sanguinary character, victory declared in favour of the 
Irish, and the Danes were driven from the field with great slaughter. 
The Irish, however, purchased their success dearly: they lost in that 
battle not only the energetic old Monarch himself, Brien Boro, but his 
gallant son Murrough, and the flower of their army. They were, in 
consequence, unable to follow up their success, and carry out their ori- 
ginal intention of expelling the Danes; but they had inflicted such a 
blow as effectually repressed the insolence of those daring adventurers; 
and though Sitric and his Danish successors continued to hold Royal 
sway in Dublin, they remained comparatively quiet, until, in 1095, 
Mortogh O’Brien, Monarch of Ireland, joining his own forces to those 07 
the petty Kings of the island, marched to Dublin, and expelled the Ost 
wnen, with their King Godfrid Meranagh; after which, Dublin became 
part of the possessions of the Irish Monarch, and whatever Ostmen or 
Danes remained in it accepted the rule of the native Sovereign, to whom 
their petty Princes, whether of Irish or Danish blood, rendered homage 
as to their liege lord and suzerain, until the reign of the Dane Asculph 
MacTorcall (from A.p. 1161 to A.p. 1171), during which the English 
got possession of Dublin, 


INVASION OF THE ENGLISH. 


IRELAND, at this period, was divided into several petty states, governed 
each by their respective Princes, who rendered homage, as tributary 
Kings, to the Monarch of all Ireland ; the latter being generally elected 
from their body to fill that high dignity, on account of his distinguished 
talents and qualities, either in peace or in war, was, by virtue of his so- 
vereignty, President of the National Council, or Diet, of the whole 
kingdom, which was held at stated periods at Tarah, in the county of 
Meath, and was intrusted with the execution of its decrees relative to 
measures for quelling the angry broils and disorders which the turbu- 
lent and ambitious spirit of the provincial Kings was constantly ex- 
citing; and also all other measures relating to the public weal of the 
whole island. 

About the year 1167 Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, having 
soreibly carried off the wife of O’Rourke, Prince of Brefine, in Con- 
naught, the latter applied to Roderick O’Conor, King of Connaught, 
and Monarch of Ireland, the common arbiter in all princely differences, 
for aid in his attempt to punish the ravisher; and Roderick having 
espoused the quarrel of O’Rourke, their united forces, joined with a 

arge proportion of Dermot’s own subjects, whom his tyranny and 
oppression had rendered disaffected, overcame his adherents, and drove 
him with a few followers out of his Kingdom. 

MacMurrough, in this extremity, had recourse to Henry IL, King of 
England, for assistance to recover his lost throne, and that ambitious 
Monarch haying accepted MacMurrough’s offer to become his liege-man, 
promised the required assistance, and by Letters Patent granted a gene- 
ral license to all his subjects to aid and assist Dermot in the recovery 
of his kingdom. 

This occurred in the year 1168. MacMurrough, armed with this 
license, repaired to Bristol, and obtained promises of aid from the lead- 
ing men of that city and neighbourhood; and, accordingly, in the com- 
mencement of the following year, Robert Fitzstephen, Maurice de Pren- 
derghast, Hervey de Montmorency, Robert de Barry, Meyler Fitzhenry, 


| army, 


and others, with a numerous body of their respective retainers, horse and 
foot, and archers, sailed for Ireland, and landed in asmall bay, not far from 
the City of Wexford, where they were joined by Dermot and his forces. 
The combined army proceeded forthwith to the subjugation of the 
country ; and having, in several battles, contended with the Irish, with va- 
ridus suceess, they proceeded to Dublin, and forced Asculph, the Dane, to 
swear fealty to them. The ambition of Dermot, now re-instated in the 
greater portion of his dominions, being roused by the success that at- 
tended their arms, he aspired to the sovereignty of all Ireland; and, in 
order to obtain aid to win the object of his ambition, he wrote to 
Richard (surnamed, Strongbow), the celebrated Earl of Pembroke, to 


make good the engagement into which he had entered with Dermot: + More Irish than the Irish themselves. 
é Pe erent 


SUPPLEMENT TO., 


when in England, of furnishing him with military aid; accordingly, 
Strongbow dispatched Raymond le Gros with some knights to his 
assistance, © and shortly afterwards, in the early part of the year 1170, 
arrived himself with a considerable force; and, having formed a junc- 
tion with Dermot, the allied army assaulted and obtained possession of 


| the City of Waterford, where, agreeably to former contract between the | 


two leaders, Strongbow espoused Eva, the daughter of Dermot ; after 
which, preparations for the capture of Dublin, which had revolted, 


were made, and MacMurrough and the English marched towards the | 


capital; near which, at the village of Clondalkin, the Monarch of 
Ireland, Roderick O’Conor, had assembled an army amounting to 
30,000 horse and foot, to oppose the enemy; but the appearance of the 
mail-clad Anglo-Norman warriors—the Irish were unacquainted then 


| with the use of defensive armour,—their numbers, and, above all, the 


discipline which their order of march and tactics exhibited, created a 
panic in the ranks of their ruder undisciplined opponents, and the Trish 
army gave way without resistance, and dispersed, 

Meanwhile, the citizens were parleying with a herald about the 
surrender of Dublin; but the dispute respecting the terms being some- 
what lengthy and tedious, one of the bravest and most impetuous of the 
English Knights, Miles de Cogan, who led the van of the invading 
burst with his men over the city wall, and sacked the town with 
great slaughter, Asculph, the Ostman King, escaping with difficulty to 
his shipping in the bay, whence he sailed northward, to seek assistance 
from his countrymen. 

The English were not long suffered to remain undisturbed masters of 
Dublin, for Roderick, the Irish Monarch, having entered into a con- 
federacy with Asculph, collected together the largest army ever before 
assembled in Ireland, and, marching to Dublin, surrounded it, and cut 
off its supplies. The garrison being sore pressed, Strongbow, at the 
instance of Laurence O’Tool, Archbishop of Dublin, agreed to surrender 
to Roderick, and hold Leinster of him as a feudatory province; but the 
terms insisted upon by the Irish Monarch were so extravagant, that 
they were rejected, and the fiery Miles de Cogan, supported by Strong- 
bow and Raymond le Gros, made a sally at the head of a numerous 
force, maddened by desperation, and routed the Irish army at Finglas, 
O'Conor, the Monarch, who, at the moment of the onset, was enjoying 
a bath, narrowly escaping being taken prisoner. 

The Irish forces were scarcely dispersed when MacTorcall, the Ost- 
man, appeared in the Bay with his shipping and troops, and lost no 
time in landing and making preparations for an assault on the City. 
The attack commenced at Dame Gate which was the Eastern Gate of 
the City, and it was headed by MacTorcall’s Lieutenant, John le Dane, 
or the Mad, a man of gigantic strength and proportions. ‘Miles de 
Cogan was at the Gate to receive him, where the entrance to the Lower 
Castle-yard now stands, and modern Dame-street commences. The 
fight, which was distinguished by a personal encounter between those 
two redoubted Knights, was obstinate and-furious; but, at length, 
Richard de Cogan, the brother of Miles, with a body of Knights, made 
a sally from the postern, then called Pole Gate—which stood on the 
spot where now Ship-street and St. Werburgh-street join—and, taking 
a circuit through the fields, whereon are now built. Stephen’s-street and 
George’s-street, fell upon the Ostmen in flank; while Miles de Cogan 
sallying forth in front, the Ostmen were completely hemmed in and 
beaten at all points. Their rout was complete. John le Dane fell by 
the hands of Miles de Cogan: those who escaped from the battle were 
intercepted by a neighbouring Prince, according to a compact formed 
with Miles de Cogan before the engagement, and were cut to pieces, so 
that scarcely any of them reached their ships in the river. Asculph was 
taken prisoner, and, by order of Cogan, put to death in sight of his own 
fleet. Thus miserably perished the last of the Sea~Kings in Treland, 
and with his inglorious death terminated the dominion of the Ostmen 
in the Green Isle. Henceforth the history of Dublin is connected with 
the occupation of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans, or English. 

Shortly after the events aboye related, Henry II. came in person to 
Jreland. He landed near Waterford, with a fleet of 240 ships, on the 
18th of October, 1172, attended by many Barons and Knights, with their 
attendants, four thousand soldiers, well appointed. Having received the 
investiture of the City of Waterford, and the homage of Strongbow for 
the Kingdom of Leinster, he marched to Dublin, which Strongbow, ac- 
cording to covenant, delivered up to him, and the King committed the 
government of the City to Hugh de Lacy, under the title of Bailiff, or 
Seneschal; or, as he is sometimes, in the old records, named, Custos of 
Dublin. During his stay in Ireland, Henry promulgated the English 
laws, appointed officers for their administration, and, it is supposed, held 
a Parliament in Dublin, reference to a statute of which is made in a sta- 
tute passed in the second year of Richard IIL, in a Parliament held at 
Trim, in the County of Meath. Henry kept his Christmas at Dublin, 
and celebrated the festivities of the season with as great state as the 
place would allow, in order to dazzle, by his regal splendour, the petty 
native Princes, who flocked in considerable numbers to his Court. He 
distributed large tracts of territory amongst his followers, in order the 
better to secure their allegiance: and, finding that the state of affairs in 
England and Normandy required his presence in those countries, he 
sailed from Ireland on Easter Monday, 1173, leaving Hugh de Lacy, to 
whom he had granted the Kingdom of Meath, Constable of Dublin, and 
first Governor-General of Ireland, under the title of Lord Justice, Thus 
waslaid the foundation of English rule in Ireland, and thenceforth Dub- 
lin continued to be the seat of government. 

The history of the City of Dublin from that period to the present 
time, does not present any very remarkable features. The citizens, who 
were composed chiefly of English adventurers, who had come over with 
Strongbow and his adherents, and of such of the old resident Ostmen as 
had escaped the fate of the majority of their countrymen, together with 
a few of the native Irish, formed a mixed population, which remained 
faithful in their allegiance to the English Monarch. The particles of this 
heterogeneous mass became thoroughly fused in the course of a few gene- 
rations, and their descendants having, from time to time, received addi- 
tions to their numbers from the Anglo-Irish inhabitants of the Pale, * 
and from the adventurous spirits of England, the complexion of society 


presented by the inhabitants of Dublin, and the tone of feeling with which ° 


they were animated, differed but slightly from what was to be found in 
those respects amongst the entire English people. By degrees, however, 
achange of sentiment in this respect began to spread itself over the 
mixed population of the Pale, so much so that they were said to be 
& Ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores,’+ and the minds of the inhabitants of 
Dublin partook, to some extent, of that change ; and distinct and 


* The small district around Dublin, over which the English held undisputed 
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| marked as the character of the Anglo-Irish is to this day, from that o 
the descendants of the native Irish, Celtic, Milesian, or by whatever 
name designated, they still present characteristics which show how 
deep was the impression which their association with the latter stamped 

upon them, and how justly they were styled, “more Irish than the 

| Trish themselves.” The history of the events resulting from the col- 
| jision, which such a tone and state of society as that we have glanced 
at rendered inevitable, between the interests of the Anglo-Irish and 
| those of England on the one hand, and the interests of the native Irish 
on the other, would present a most instructive and interesting chapter ; 
but it unfortunately happens that the almost total destruction of 
| all state records and important documents, which occurred during the 
civil wars and intestine broils that so long devastated Ireland, renders it 
impossible to do do other than give (and that in the form of annals) 


a very 


BRIEF NOTICE OF DUBLIN FROM THE TIME OF 
HENRY I. 


A.D. 1173.—Henry having received the submission of the Irish 
granted the City of Dublin to the people of Bristol to inhabit, by the 
following Charter :— 

“Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Abbcts, Earls, Barons, Justices, Ministers, and She- 
riffs, and to all his faithful subjects, French, English and Irish, 
greeting— 

“Know ye that I have given, granted, and, by my Charter, con= 
firmed to my subjects of Bristol, my City of Dublin to inhabit. Where- 
fore, I will and firmly command that they do inhabit it, and hold it of 
me and of my heirs, well and in peace, freely and quietly, fully and 
amply and honourably, with all the liberties and free customs which 
the men of Bristol have at Bristol and throug’: my whole land.— 
Witness, William de Braosa, Reginald de Courtenay, Hugh de Gun- 
deville, William Fitz~Aldelm, Reginald de Glanville, Hugh de Cressy, 
Reginald de Pavilly, at Dublin.” 

1177. Earl Strongbow died at Dublin, and was buried with great 
solemnity in Christ Church ; and in the course of the same year 
Vivian, the Pope’s Legate, held a Synod in Dublin, and therein pub= 
lished King Henry’s title to Ireland, and the Pope's ratification of it, 
denouncing excommunication against all who should withdraw their 
allegiance from him. 

1205. This year, Meyler Fitz-Henry, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
having signified to King John that he-had no secure lace wherein to 
deposit his treasure, and that, for that and other aka it would be 
| necessary to erect a fortress in Dublin, the King commanded him, by 
writ, to erect a Castle, and towards the expense of the building he 
assigned him the sum of three hundred marks, due to the King by 
‘Jeffery Fitz-Robert. He also commanded him to oblige the citizens to 
fortify and strengthen the City ; and granted them a fair, to be held for 
eight days, to begin on the anniversary-day of the invention or finding 
of the Holy Cross, and that due proclamation be made thereof, to invite 
merchants to resort to it. This was the origin of the Castle of Dublin, 
of which more hereafter. 3 

1210, King John visited Ireland this year. Having previously, 
when Earl of Moreton and Lord of Ireland, in the reign of his brother 
Richard I., granted several Charters, confirming all the liberties and 
privileges given by his father King Henry to the City of Dublin; and 
having subsequently, in the second year of his own reign, A.p. 1200, 
granted another Charter, ascertaining the meares and bounds of the 
City franchises, and conferring tenures, within and without the City, to 
be disposed of by the consent of the citizens, by service langable in free 
burgage, &c. &c. &e., he proceeded this year (A.p. 1210), on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Dublin, to carry out still farther his Anglicising 
policy, by further establishment of Anglo-Norman institutions; and, 
for that purpose, he divided anew such parts of the country as were m 
his possession into counties; erected Courts of Judicature in Dublin, and 
appointed Judges, Circuits, and Corporations, as in England. He also 
caused an abstract of the English laws and customs to be drawn up in 
writing, and, affixing his seal thereto, deposited it in his Exchequer, at 
Dublin. 

Upon his departure from Dublin, he left the Government in the 
hands of John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich; who, by command of the 
King, caused pence and farthings to be coined, of the same standard and 
fineness as those of England, which had an equal currency in both 
kingdoms. On this new coin was the King’s head, in a triangle, in- 
scribed Johannes Rex; and on the reverse, a crescent and bright planet 
with three lesser stars in the three points of another triangle, with the 
Mint-Master’s name, and the word Dive., for Divelin, ie, Dublin. The 
triangles on the Irish coins of this Monarch, as well as upon those of his 
two next successors, have been supposed to represent a harp, the emblem 
of Ireland, which was subsequently better represented on the coins of 
succeeding Kings. 

1215. King John granted a licence to the citizens to erect a bridge 
over the river Liffey, wherever they pleased. 

1283. On the 2nd of January, this year, the greatest part of the 
City was burned down by an accidental fire, and again in the year 1804, 
on the 13th of June, a similar misfortune befel a large portion of it, and 
among the places destroyed was one quarter of the celebrated Abbey of 
St. Mary, which was at that time the repository of the Chancery Records, 
many of which were consumed. _ 

1812. The citizens were this year engaged in suppressing the turbulence 
of Robert de Verdon, * in Uriel, ¢ and afterwards in defending themselves 
from the attacks of the Irish Septs O’Byrne and O’Tool. 

1316. Ireland invaded by the Scots, under the command of Edward 
Bruce, brother to Robert, King of Scotland. The Scots having marched 
to Dublin, sat down before it, and threatened a regular siege, but the 
exertions of the inhabitants in their own defence succeeded so well that 
Bruce raised the siege and removed to other parts of Ireland. it? 

1350, The septs { of the Harolds, the O’Birnes, and the Archbolds, 
in presence of the Lord Justice, Sir ‘Ihomas Rooksby, elected for them- 
selves separately, chieftains from their several tribes, and submitted to the 
Government, swearing to continue faithful subjects; and their chieftains 
engaged that if any of their clans or adherents should, for the future, 


commit any felony or robbery on the King’s subjects, mas Rebre upon - 
ish law. 


notice, bring such in, to abide their trials according to 


This for a considerable length of time gave great quiet to the citizens _ 


of Dublin, who were perpetually molested by those daring borderers. 


One of those Anglo-Norman Taras who were said to Be Jp Hibernice 
sine modém county of Louth, ‘hong pales 
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1359. This’ yéar, in consequence | of the increase of business in the 
Court of King’s Bench, a second Judge or Justice (there ‘having been 
hitherto only one) ‘was appointed, under the name of Associate to the 
first, at a salary of £A0, and with liberty to continue still to practise as 
a lawyer, notwithstanding his elevation to the Bench. 

1394, Richard Il. made his first voyage to Ireland; and landed 
at Waterford about Michaelmas, with an army of 30,000 foot and 4,000 
horse ; and, having received the submission of several Irish Chieftains 
in Leinster, he marched to Dublin, where he stayed until the com- 
mencement of the following summer. During that time, he granted to 
the City of Dublin a, ry, to be received yearly out of every house, to 
repair the bridge an ‘streets; and confirmed, by patent, dated the 4th 
of June this year, all former grants made to the City. He is also said 
to have held a Parliament, in Dublin during the winter. On the 26th 
of March, he knighted four of the petty Princes of Ireland—who, attired’ 
in robes suited to their state, sat that day at the King’s table. He again 
visited Dublin in 1399, which he entered from Waterford, on the 13th 
of June, with all that feudal pomp and military array which that weak 
and unfortunate Monarch so delighted in; and, while indulging in lux- 
urious sloth, he was startled into activity by the news that Henry of 
Lancaster had invaded England. He hastened to cross the Channel, 
and was soon after deposed and murdered, 

1402. Battle between the Citizens and the O’Birnes, which led to the 
temporary submission of that sept. 

1405. The inhabitants of Dublin fitted out an expedition in aid of 
Henry IV. against the Scots and Welsh, who had commenced hostili- 
ties against that Monarch: the Welsh being under the conduct of Owen 
Glendower. The Dublin fleet madea descent both upon the Scotch and 
Welsh coasts; and, detachments having landed, ravaged the surround- 
ing districts, and carried off much booty, among which was the Shrine 
of the Welsh Saint Cubie, which they deposited, among other reliques, 
in Christ Church, on their return. 

1406. Another battle with the native Irish, on Corpus Christi Day. 
The citizens, on their return, brought home the heads of the Irish slain’ 
and fixed them on the City gates. 

1407. In consequence of the great services rendered at several 
times to the Crown of England by the loyal citizens of Dublin 
Henry IV., on the 5th of March, this year, granted a licence, that the 
Mayor, for the time being, and his snecessors, for ever, should bear 
before them a gilded sword, for the honour of the King ; and his heirs, 
and of his faithful subjects of Dublin, in the same manner as the Mayors 
of London had borne before them. 

During the whole of this century, the inhabitants of Dublin were en- 
gaged i in unceasing | hostilities with the native Irish septs bordering on 
the Pale. 

1486. The impostor, Lambert Simnel, was crowned King in Christ 
Church, under the title of Edward VI, in presence of the Mayor and 
Citizens, who were prevailed on by the influence and example of Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy ; the Lords of the Council, and other dis- 
tingu ed men, to assist at the ceremony. The crown used on the 

sion was taken from the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ina 
church dedicated to her near Dame’s-gate. In the following year, 
J enico Marks, Mayor of the City, and the inhabitants, made an apology 
to King Henry VII., for their conduct with respect to Simnel, in the 
following words :—* We were daunted to see, not only your chief 
governor, whom your Highness made ruler over us, to bend or bow to 
that idol, whom they made us obey; but also our father of Dublin and 
most of the clergy of the nation, except the reverend father, his Grace, 
Octavian, Archbishop of Armagh. We therefore humbly crave your High- 
ness’sclemency towards your poor subjects of Dublin, the metropolis of your 
Highness’ realm of Ireland, which we hope your gracious Highness will 
remit with some sparks of favour towards us. Your Highness’ loving 
and faithful subjects of Dublin, Jenico Marks, Mayor; John Serjant, 
John West, Thomas Mulighan, John Fian, Aldermen,” &c., &c. Here 
followed the marks of several citizens, who could not write. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of the next year, Sir Richard Edgecombe was sent 
to Ireland to take the homage and oaths of the nobility, &e., and to 
grant them the King’s pardon; and on his arrival in Dublin, in the 
month of July, the Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy; the chief nobles, the 
mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the City, tendered him their homage, 
and took the oaths of fealty at Guildhall ; and at the same time re- 
ceived from. him’ the King’s letters wk candbns. 

1489; Muskets, or fire-arms, first brought to Dublin, from Ge 
Six of them, as a great: rarity, were presented to Gerald, the Lord. 
Deputy, which he put into the hands of his guards who stood as sen- 
tinels before his house, in Thomas-court. 

1490. On the 17th of June this year claret wine was first imported 
into Dublin. 

1504. Some of the Anglo-Irish Lords—particularly Ulick Burke, 
Chieftain of Clanricarde, together with Turlogh O’Brien, Chieftain of 
Thomond, Melrony O’Carrol, and several other old Irish Lords—jealous 
of the power of the Earl of Kildare, then Lord-Deputy, and unable to 
oppose him separately, formed a confederacy against him, and collected 
the largest army that had been seen in Ireland | since the English occu- 
patio’ 

far his enemies the Earl raised the whole power of the Pale, 
and also obtained the aid of several Irish Lords, as O'Neal, OReilly, 
O’Connor Faly, and others; as also that of a body of the citizens of 
Dublin, under the command of the Mayor, John Blake, and the two 
Bailifts of the City. They met the enemy, on the 19th of August, at 
Knocktuogh, or the Hill of Axes (so called from this battle), about five 
miles from Galway, where an obstinate engagement took place, which 
ended in favour of the Earl. Upwards of four thousand of the enemy 
were slain, and a great number of risoners taken : and the Earl, on his 
triumphant return to Dublin, distributed 120 hogsheads of wine amongst 
his army. 

' For several years succeeding this period the citizens of Dublin took 
an active part in all the desultory hostilities which sprung out of the 
mutual jealousies of Gerald, Earl of Kildare; Butler, Earl of Ormond ; 
and other turbulent Anglo-Irish Lords; and also in that ceaseless state 
of internecine warfare which prevailed throughout the greater portion 
of the sixteenth century between the Anglo-Irish of the Pale, and the 
native Irish of the other districts of the country. 

Foremost and among the most turbulent and warlike of the Lords of 
the Pale, were the Geralds, the powerful Earls of Kildare, * who, 
wore frequently than any others, filled the office of Lord Deputy. 
On more than one occasion did those ambitious Lords bid defiance to the 


* The ancestors of the present noble representative of the Ducal House of 
which in modern times produce, ake a ee true to the ancient reminiscenses 
of his race, Lord Edward agg gh rae of wounds received on the occasion 
of his arrest for _ treason, in the summer ro 1798. 
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Royal authority, and, backed by their numerous retainers, and, at times, 
also by the aid of the native Irish, who readily lent themselves to any’ 
scheme of hostility against the authority of the English Crown, fly into 
open rebellion. The most remarkable of those occasions occurred in the 
year 1534, when, during the absence of the ninth Earl, in Londow 
whither he had been summoned by the King (Henry VIII.) to render 
an account of his administration before the Council Board, a rumour 
reached Ireland that the Geraldine, on his arrival in London, had been 
committed to the Tower and beheaded. Thomas, his eldest son, sur- 
named Silken Thomas, * who had been left by his father to act as Lord 
Deputy in his stead, on learning this ramour summoned together all the 
men-at-arms he could collect, and riding with them through the City in 
mattial array, proceded, boiling with anger, across the Liffey to St, 
Mary’s Abbey, where the two Allens, the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
the Master of the Rolls, between whom and Gerald there existed the 
bitterest. animosity and jealousy, and the other members of the Privy 
Council, were then setting in deliberation, Lord Thomas rushed into 
the chamber where they sat, and, casting the Sword of State on the table, 
he addressed the Council, saying :—“ This Sword of State is yours, not 
mine, I received it with an oath—I used it to your benefit—I should 
stain mine own honour if I turned the same to your annoyance. Now I 
have need of my own sword, which I dare trust. As for the common 
sword it flattereth me with a painted scabbard, but it hath, indeed, a 
pestilent edge bathed in the Geraldine’s blood. Therefore save your- 
selves from us as from open enemies. Iam none of Henry’s deputies— 
lam his foe. Ihave more mind to conquer than to govern—to meet 
him in the field than to serve him in office.” 

He then left the Abbey, and re-passed through the City unmolested, 
notwithstanding the orders of the Privy Council to the citizens to ar- 
rest him. They were either unable or unwilling to comply with those 
orders. Aided by the men of the Pale and the native Irish, he imme- 
diately commenced ravaging the territory of the Butlers of Kilkenny, 
who had remained faithful to the King; causing, at the same time, 
siege to be laid to the City of Dublin, from which the supplies were cut 
off, and the surrounding country laid waste by the O’Tooles. On leav~ 
ing the Butlers’ country, he returned to Dublin, and proffered security 
yand protection to the citizens, provided they would allow him to be- 
siege the Castle, in which the Archbishop Allen had shut himself up. 
They, with the consent of the Constable of the Castle, gave him per- 
mission; but, in order to show their loyalty, they amply provisioned 
the fortress. The Archbishop, however, afraid of the success of his 
bitter foe, embarked on board a small vessel moored in the Liffey, near 
Dame’s Gate, with the hope of escaping to England; but the ship was 
stranded at Clontarf, and the Prelate retired to the little village of 
Artane, where he was surprised in the middle of the night by Silken 
Thomas’s men, and, barefooted and almost naked, was dragged before 
the Geraldine, before whom he fell on his knees and besought him, for 
the love of God, to show mercy to a Christian and an Archbishop. 
Thomas, intending, as it is generally supposed, only to imprison the un- 
fortunate Prelate, cried out to his followers in Irish, “ Ber owm a bud- 
dagh,” 1, e. “ Take away the clown,” which phrase his attendants wil- 
fully misconstruing, beat out the Archbishop’s brains. Thus, this false 
churchman, who had been the perpetrator of sacrilege in being the 
ready tool of Henry VIII. in the spoliation of the monastic establish- 
ments and churches of England, became, by what almost seems a judg- 
ment of Providence, the victim of a most brutal and sanguinary sacri- 
legious outrage. 

In the meantime, Lord Thomas, taking advantage of the citizens’ per- 
mission to besiege the Castle, his captains proceeded to plant their 
falcons (a species of cannon) against its walls, and it is probable they 
would have taken it, had not one of the City Aldermen, Sir Francis 
Herbert, returned from London with a positive order from the King for 
the City, to which he promised speedy assistance, to break faith with 
Fitzgerald, and so aid the garrison of the Castle in driving off his forces 
from its walls. In revenge for this, Lord Thomas seized on the children} 
of the chief citizens who were at school in the country, and declared that 
he would place them in front of his men, exposed to the fire of the 
Castle artillery. But the citizens, with heroic devotedness, refused any 
negotiation with the rebellious chief, and prepared to defend, not only 
King’s Castle, but their own fortifications, against the common enemy. 
Fitzgerald, apprised of the critical state of his affairs at Dublin, imme- 
diately hastened thither from Kilkenny, where he happened to be at the 
time, engaged in laying waste the territory of his hated foeman,{ 
Ossory. In order to render the condition of the citizens as distressing 
as possible, he cut off the water, and diverted the springs and rivulets 
which supplied the City with fresh water; he also laid close siege to 
the Castle on the side of Ship-street, but he was quickly driven from 
that point by the wild-fire prepared by a man named White, which 
burned down his machines, and the thatched houses that sheltered his 
men. He then directed the assault on the side of Thomas-street, and 
endeavoured to enter the City at New Gate (which was then both a 
prison and a City gate); ; and the fire of his artillery having pierced the 
gate, he pressed the siege hotly, in the ardent hope that the City would 
immediately surrender; but Richard Staunton, the gaoler of New Gate 
seeing, through a loophole, one of the gunners levelling his piece, fired, 
and shot him in the head, and then had the hardihood to rush out by the 
postern, and strip the fallen soldier of his arms and accoutrements. 

The citizens, inspirited by this gallant action, and convinced that many 
of the inhabitants of the Pale who were in Fitzgerald’s army, were in 
secret loyal and faithful in their allegiance to the King—a conviction 
strengthened by the circumstance that great numbers of the arrows shot 
over the City wall were unheaded, some of them even having letters 
attached to their ends, giving an account of their General’s plans—re- 
solved upon making a sortie. Accordingly, having, with a view to dis- 
heartening the enemy, spread a report that reinforcements had arrived 
from England, they rushed forth impetuously from the City Gates, and 
attacked the Geraldines with such vigour that the latter gave credence 
to the rumour relative to the succours from England, and took precipi- 
tately to flight, leaving one hundred Gallowglasses slain upon the field, 
and their falcon in the hands of the citizens. The hot Geraldine, cooled 
somewhat by this defeat, and being in want of artillery and ammuni- 
tion, sought to come on terms with the citizens, and to that end pro- 
posed to them—1st, That his men who were in prison should be enlarged. 
2nd, That the City should pay him £1000 in money, and £500 in wares; 


* From the circumstances of his horsemen wearing silk fringes and embroidery 
on their helmets. 

+ Amongst those seized were the three sons of Walter Fitzsimons, who had been 
Mayor of Dublin the foregoing year, and the children of James Stainhurst, who 
was a an eminent lawyer, Recorder of Dublin, and Speaker of several 


Parliamen: 
t Piers Butler, formerly Earl of Ormond and Ossory, but, at this period, only 
Earl of Ossory, the title of Ormond having been conferred on Sir Thomas Buller. 
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8rd, That they should furnish him with ammunition and artillery; and 
4th, That they should intercede with the King for the pardon of him- 
self and of his followers. 

The Mayor and Aldermen having considered: these terms, replied to 
them respectively through the City Recorder. 1st, That they would 
enlarge the prisoners if he would deliver up their children; 2nd, That 
his wars had so impoverished them that they could spare neither money 
nor wares; 3rd, That if he intended to submit he had no need of ammu- 
nition or artillery, and if he did not that they would not furnish him 
with means to punish themselves. That, instead of artiliery to with- 
stand his Prince, they expected he would have requested parchment, 
whereon to engross his pardon; and 4th, They promised to intercede 
either by word or letter with the King, for his pardon. 

It does not appear very clearly whether Fitzgerald accepted these 
conditions or not; for, though he abandoned the siege of Dublin, we 
find him shortly afterwards engaged in fortifying all the Geraldine 
Castles, especially that at Maynooth. * 

He, also, about the same period, defeated at Clontarf a considerable 
force which had landed from England; and immediately afterwards 
set out to Ulster and Connaught, to urge the Irish Chieftains, O'Neil 
and O’Conor, to active co-operation with him. Whilst absent on this 
expedition, the new Lord Deputy, Sir William Skeffington, proclaimed 
him in Dublin, and at the high cross in Drogheda, a traitor, and pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to his fortress at Maynooth. He planted his 
artillery on the Park Hill, at the northern side of the Castle, and, in the 
name of the King, summoned it to surrender; but to his summons of tka 
garrison, as the old Chronicler has it, “a scoffing and ludibrious ansy 2 
was returned, after the Irish manner.” 

The Lord Deputy, who, from the circumstance of his having beam 
Master of the Ordnance, and perhaps, too, in derision of his being no 
very great adept’ in the use of artillery, was known in Ireland by the 
soubriquet of THe GUNNER, was not the man to reduce a garrison so 
brave and so well provided as that of Maynooth was known to be; and, 
in all probability, it would have held out until Lord Thomas could have 
returned to its relief, if it were not for the treachery of the Governor 
Christopher Parese, who wrote to the Lord Deputy, intimating that he 
would betray the Castle on certain conditions. Skeffington accepted 
his offer; and, accordingly, the garrison, flushed with some success 
gained in a sally against the enemy, having indulged in strong 
potations, in which they were encouraged by Parese, became in a short 
time dead drunk; and, while in that helpless condition, neglecting 
watch and ward, the traitorous signal was given, and the English scaled 
the walls, and put all the Geraldines to the sword, with the exception 
of two singing men, who, prostrating themselves before the Lord 
Deputy, sung a pleasing sonnet, called “Dulcis Amica,” and purchased 
their lives by the melody of their strains. The booty obtained in the 
Castle was immense. The infamous Parese—whose treachery was ren- 
dered still blacker by the fact of his being the foster-brother of the 
Lord Thomas—when the Castle was completely in the hands of the 
English, presented himself before the Lord Deputy, in the expectation 
of a great reward, when the following colloquy took place between 
them. 

“ Master Parese,” said the Deputy, “thou hast certainly saved our 
Lord the King much charge, and many of his subjects’ lives; but, that 
I may the better know to advise his Highness how to reward thee, 
would ascertain what the Lord Thomas Fitzgerald hath done 
thee?” 

Parese recounted, even to the most minute circumstances, all the 
favours which the Geraldine had ‘conferred on him, from his youth 
upwards. 

To which the Deputy replied : “ And how, Parese, couldst thou find 
it in thy heart to betray the Castle of so kind a Lord? Here,” continued 
he, addressing an officer standing by, “here, Mr. Treasurer, pay down 
the money that he has covenanted for——and here, also, Executioner, 
without delay, as soon as the money is counted out, chop off his 
head.” 

“Oh,” said Parese, “had I known this, your Lordship should not 
have had the Castle so easily.” 

Whereupon, a by-stander, named Boice, who was a secret friend of 
Fitzgerald, cried out, in Irish, “ Auntraugh,” ie. “too late; which 
occasioned the proverb, so long afterwards used in Ireland—* Too late, 
quoth Boice.” + 

In the meantime, Fitzgerald, by the assistance of O’Conor, had col- 
lected together a considerable army, which, however, became greatly 
thinned by desertions, as soon as it became known that he had lost his 
stronghold, He maintained, notwithstanding, a Guerilla warfare, with 
great spirit and bravery, for some length of time; but he was ultimately 
obliged to surrender to the Lord-Deputy Gray, Viscount Grandy, whc 
had succeeded to that office, on the death of Sir William Skeffington ; 
and he rode side by side with Gray, in an apparently friendly manner, 
into Dublin. 

Lord Thoriias, who, in consequence of the death of his father in the 
Tower of London, brought on by sorrow at his son’s misfortunes and his 
own, had succeeded by this time to the Earldom of Kildare, was, shortly 
after his surrender, forwarded, along with his uncles, to England; 
and they travelled through that country, on their way to London, free 
from restraint, until they arrived at Windsor—when they were arrested 
as prisoners, and, not long afterwards, were all hanged at Tyburn, on 
the ard of February, 1539, Thus ignominiously perished the redoubted 
Silken Thomas, who, for years, was alternately the scourge of Celt and 
Saxon, and whose career we have deemed of sufficient importance to 
warrant its being noticed at some length in an historical memoir of 
Dublin, with which City his family have been, for so many years, so 
intimately connected. 

The sufferings of the good citizens of Dublin, and their gallant con- 
duct on the occasion of the siege by Silken Thomas, were afterwards, 
gratefully remembered and rewarded by the King, who, by letters: 
patent, dated Feb. 4, 1538, reciting “the siege, the famine, miseries 
wounds, and loss of blood suffered by the citizens, granted to them and 
their successors, for ever, the site, precincts, ambit, and all the estates 
lately belonging to the dissolved Monastery of All-Hallows,t near 
Dublin; lying in the Counties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, Kildare, Tippe- 
rary, Kilkenny, and elsewhere in Ireland, at the rent of four pounds 
four shillings and three farthings,in the name of the twentieth part of 
the annual value.” 

There were some other minor grants also made at the same time, for 


* Carton, the present seat of the Leinster family. 

+ Parese, in his avaricious anxiety to bargain for the largest sum possible, as 
the price of his treachery, had omitted to make any terms respecting his own. 
personal safety, which he a wonld be assured, as a matter of course. 

+ Now the site of Trinity College and its Park, situated in the very heart of the 
City ; but, at that period, without the walls, 
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the repair and support of the fortifications and walls of the City, which 
had been damaged by Fitzgerald. ' 

1585. George Brown, an Augustinian friar, of London, was elected . 
Archbishop of Dublin, and embraced the new doctrines of the 
Reformation, this year. He was the first of the clergy. in Ireland that 
went over to the new creed, and received, as the reward of his pliancy of 
conscience in acknowleging Henry VIII. as supreme head of the Church 
the investment of the Archbishop’s pall, anda grant restoring to him 
the temporalities of the Archiepiscopal see. He was deprived of his see 
in 1554, by Queen Mary,* when a Queen’s letter was issued for electing 
Hugh Curwen Archbishop in his stead.+ i, 

1540. This year there was a base silver coinage made at the Mint in 
the Castle of Dublin; and the exportation of it to England was prohi- 
bited by proclamation, under the penalty of forfeiture of treble the value, 
together with fine and imprisonment. The year following, King Henry, 
who, as well as his predecessors, had hitherto only borne the title of Lord 
of Ireland, assumed the title of King of Ireland. ‘The inscription on the 
coin was altered accordingly ; but the base metal was retained. Upon 
the proclamation of Henry VIIL, as King of Ireland, all prisoners, ex- 
cept those for treason, wilful murder, rape, or debt, were set at liberty. 

1550. On Easter Sunday, the Liturgy in the English tongue first 
read in Christ Church, in pursuance of an order to that effect from the 
King (Edward VI). 

1558. Inthe month of November this year, Queen Elizabeth was 
proclaimed in Dublin by the Lord Justice Sir Henry Sidney, James 
Spencefield, Mayor, waiting on him to Christ Church, 

During the early part of this reign the citizens of Dublin took an 
active part in the wars against Shane O'Neil. 

1591. The Mayor and citizens having, the preceding year, granted 
the site of the dissolved Monastery of All Hallows, near. the City, for 
erecting an University thereon, the first stone of the. building was laid 
on the 13th of March this year, by, Thomas Smith, Mayor, and the 
University was dedicated to the Holy and Undivided Trinity, under the 


title of Collegium Sancte et Individue Trinitatis ex fundatione Regine | 


Elizabethe. It was opened two years afterwards, viz., in the year 1593. 

1608. King James I. proclaimed in Dublin, April 5. 

The early part of this reign, in Dublin, was marked, principally, by 
the persecutions by fine and imprisonment, of the chief Aldermen and 
eminent citizens, for refusing, on the subject of Divine Service, &c., &c. 
to act in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the 2nd Eliza- 
beth, called the Statute of Uniformity. 

1628, January 81. Proclamation issued requiring the Roman Catholic 
Clergy, regular and secular, to depart the kingdom in forty days, and 
forbidding all converse with them after that time. 

During the wars between the armies of Charles I. and the native 
Irish, and those between the adherents of the Crown and Cromwell’s 
troops, Dublin shared in the various success of the contending parties, 
until, in the year 


1659, in the month of January, a party of general officers, desirous of | 


the restoration of Charles II., seized the Castle in the name of the Com- 
missioners of Government, and declared for a free Parliament. They after- 
wards, on the petition of the Mayor and Aldermen, summoned a conven- 
tion, and, in the year following, accepted his Majesty’s declaration from 
Breda, and the Restoration was accomplished, as far as Ireland was con- 
cerned. Charles IL. shortly afterwards complimented the City of Dublin 
with a collar of SS., and, in 1665, the Chief Magistrate was honoured 
with the title of Lord Mayor, Sir Daniel Bellingham being the first that 
bore that character; and the King granted to,the, City £500 a-year for 
ever, to support that dignity, in lieu of a company of infantry, which he 
had bestowed on the Lord Mayor when he gave the collar of SS. 

1688. March 12: James II. “having landed at Kinsale, marched to 
Dublin, where he arrived on the 24th of the same month; and the next 
day summoned a Parliament, which continued to sit in King’s Inns 
until the 20th of July. Among the enactments of this Parliament was 
a statute repealing the Act of Settlement. ; 

1690. April 18: Sir Cloudesly Shovel took a frigate out of the har- 
bour of Dublin, containing a large quantity of plate and valuables, be- 
longing to the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry. 

1697. The old parish of St. Michan’s, which comprised all of the City 
that lay to the north of the Liffey, was divided into three separate 
parishes, viz., St. Michan’s (New), St.Paul’s, and St. Mary’s; and in 
this year, also, Bartholomew Van Homrigh, the Lord Mayor, obtained 
a royal gift of a collar of SS.,-valued at:about £1000, to be worn by the 
chief magistrate of the City, the former collar having been lost during 
the reign of James II. ‘ : 

1701, This year the celebrated, equestrian statue of William III. in 
College Green, which was commenced in, the previous year, was com- 
pleted, and the inauguration solemnised.with  great.pomp on. the 1st of 
July, the anniversary of the Battle of; the Boyne. The pedestal bears 
the inscription— cat gh : - ; 

GULIELMO TERTIO, 5 
MAGN&X BRITANNIA,. FRANCLE, ET HIBERNLA, 
" ‘REGI : - ; 
OB RELIGIONEM CONSERVATUM 
RESTITUTAS ‘LEGES, * 
LIBERTATEM ASSERTAM, sari t 
CIVES DUBLINIENSIS HANC;STATUAM POSUERE, : 
1704, The interest on money reduced from ten to eight per cent. 
Foundation of the Royal Barracks laid. ‘ alts Dah Bel 3 
1720. A fearful tragedy was enacted in the course of ‘this yearimDub- 
lin. A half-pay officer, Major Johnston, tool ‘his two sons, aged ten and 
twelve years respectively, into a room in his own house, and placing a 
loaded pistol into the hand of each, ordered them to fire. "They obeyed, and 
shot each other dead on the’ spot’; ‘and their mother coming into the 
room upon hearing the report, her wretched husband ‘stabbed’ the” un-' 
fortunate woman to the heart, and then poniarded himself. © at Fe 
1729. Parliament sat in the Blue Coat'Hospital; and an attempt was 
made to obtain the supplies for twenty-one years, but was defeated by a 
majority of one. 4 ESET RE rec Chg 

In the early part of this centiry a great many of the institutions'and 

* Harris's M.S. Collections, Vol. IV., quoted. by. Whitelaw. ae ett 

+ Document No. XXIX., Chief Remb. Office—Whitelaw. 


} i.e. “ To William the Third,‘ King of Great Britain, France, and: Ireland, 
this Statue the Citizens of Dublin have erected on'acconnt of Religion Preserved,, 
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public buildings of the City were founded and erected : amongst them—, 
Steven’s Hospital, near James-street; the Market House, in Thomas- 
street; the Linen Hall; Jervis-street Infirmary ; the Houses of Parlia~ 
ment, in College-green (foundation laid in 1729); the North Wall, St. 
Mark’s Church, in ‘Townshend-street; Bridewell, in James’s-street ; 
Ringsend. Bridge; Mercer's Hospital; the Magazine in the Phenix 
Park; St.’ Patrick’s Hospital, founded by Dean Swift (commenced 
Anno 1745, and opened Anno 1757). Between the years 1711 and 1753 
there were four thousand houses erected in the City and suburbs, which, 
allowing an increase of eight persons to each house, showed an increase 
of population amounting to 32,000 souls in forty-two years. The middle 
and close of the century, also, are equally marked by the great num- 


| ber and variety of public buildings erected in the City. Of these 


may be mentioned Essex-Bridge, finished in 1756, at a cost of 
£20,661 11s. 4d.; St. Thomas’s Church, in Marlborough-street; St, 
Werburgh’s Church, rebuilt; the new front of Trinity College; Light- 
House in Poolbeg; Queen’s Bridge; Grand Canal begun, near the City 
Basin, Anno 1765; Hibernian Society for the Support, Education, &c., 
of Soldiers’ Children in Ireland. 

1768. February 16, Lord Viscount Townshend, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, gave the Royal Assent to an Act of Parliament, limiting the 
duration of Parliament to eight years. 

1769. Foundations of the Royal Exchange laid, on Cork Hill: opened 
in 1779. 

1773. Penny Post, for the City and a circuit of four miles, established. 

1775. Birmingham Tower in the Castle rebuilt. 

1776, Foundations of King’s Inns laid: opened 1784. 

1781. The Custom-House on the North Wall commenced: opened 
Nov. 7, 1791. 

1782. April 16, the Trish Parliament 
a declaration of its constitutional rights. 

1783. Feb. 5, Order of St. Patrick instituted. 

‘March 17, First instalment of Knights-Companions of that illustrious 
Order held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral; his Excellency George Nugent. 
Grenville Temple, Earl Temple, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Grand 
Master. 

June 25, Bank of Ireland established by Act of Parliament: opened 
in St. Mary’s Abbey. 

1786. Jan. 28, Royal Irish Academy incorporated by Letters Patent. 
—The first stone of the Four Courts, on Inns’ Quay, laid, by Charles 
Manners, Duke of Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in presence of 
the Judges, King’s Counsel, &c. 

_ 1787. On the 24th of October, this year, died, in Dublin, His Excel- 
lency the Duke of Rutland, Lord-Lieutenant ; and, on the 17th of 
November, a grand funeral procession accompanied his remains to the 
water-side, on their way to England. 

1789.-Feb. 25, Deputies from both Houses of Parliament despatched 
to London, to present an address to the Prince of Wales, praying his 
Royal Highness to accept the Regency of Ireland, without any restric-) 
tion. , 

1791. First stone of Carlisle Bridge laid by the Right Honourable, 
John Beresford, First Commissioner of his Majesty’s Revenue. ; 

_ 1796. July 29, Commercial Buildings begun: incorporated by Royal, 
Charter Jan. 1st, 1798. 

_ 1798. The chief feature of the chapter of events this year is 


THE REBELLION. 


In the gloomy picture which the history of English misrule in Ire~ 
land presents, the events of the year “’98” stand forth in prominent, 
relief of the deepest darkness, figuring to the startled imagination, 
an amount of crushing oppression, black treachery, and sanguinary 
cruelty on the one hand, and of ineffectual resistance, miserable suf-. 
fering, and frenzied retaliation on the other, that shocks the ‘soul and 
makes it instinetively recoil from the further contemplation of the de- 
picted epoch, from an irrepressible presentiment that the completion of | 
the frightful details, representing the merciless victors’ exultant revenge | 
and blood-traced persecution, and the woe, the heart sinking, and the. 
tortures of the wretched vanquished, is too horrible for the considera-. 
tion of other than such demoniacal spirits as those, who formed the. 
majority of the rulers of Ireland at that calamitous period, and of their ad~, 
herents—a period when, to use the words of one of the ablest and most 
impartial writers of the present day,* “the ascendancy party marked out. 
its political opponents as covert traitors who were to be legally 
removed at a convenient opportunity. It (%¢. the ascendancy party) 
panted only for the exercise of “that vigour beyond the law” which 
was the privilege of its exclusive loyalty. Its victories were not over the 
least influential, the least estimable, the most insignifiant of the oppos-. 
ing party. The public seryice was made the pretext for the destruc- 
tion of opponents, and with these they filled the prisons and provosts of, 


voted its independence and made 


.| Ireland.” 


At such a time, and with such a spirit abroad, it is easy, to see that 


the concentrated virulence of despotism most exhibited itself at the seat, 
~| of Government, Dublin. To present our readers with the merest out- 
,|Jine of the disastrous aspect of the capital City during those its direst 


days of calamity, would, however, far exceed the limits to which in 
this skeleton Memoir we are restricted. 


* Let it suffice for us to indicate some few of those marks and tokens | 
which always discover, eyen where other means of information are 

wanting, the existence of barbarous and sanguinary despotism; but, | 
which, in a case like. the present, wherein the most copious historical | 
evidence abounds, may, merely be taken as testimony, satisfactory 
enough in limine.  Let.those who would seek a full and detailed view of 
the Political History of Dublin in the year 1798, consult the numerous, 


‘Murdock, Lowry, 


his list, who were employed in the country, at one guinea. 


[HISTORY OF THE. 


organising and maintaining a band of wretches, who were employed af 
the assizes throughout the country, but especially in the vicinity of Dub=) 
lin, as informers. . They were known to the people by the name of the 
‘Battalion of Testimony”” .* * * * From the year 
1796 to 1800, a set of miscreants, steeped in crime, sunk in debauchery, 
prone to violence, and reckless of character, constituted what was called’ 
‘The Major’s People.’ A,number of these wretches were domiciled 
within the gates of the Cast'v, where there were regular places of enter=- 
tainment allotted for them, contiguous to the Viceroy’s Palace. For 
another company of them a house was allotted, opposite Kilmainham 
Gaol, familiarly known to the people by the name of the ‘Stag House; 
and for one batch of them, who could not be trusted with liberty, there. 
was one of the yards of that prison and the surrounding cells assigned , 
to them, which is still called the ‘Stag Yard.’ These persons were con- 
sidered under the immediate protection of Majors Sirr, Swan, and 
Sandys, and to interfere with them in the course of their duties as spies- 
or witnesses, was to incur the vengeance of their redoubtable patrons. ; 
“When the country was broken down sufficiently in strength and spirit , 
to effect the union, these men were turned adrift on society. A great 
many of them took to desperate courses, and, acting under the dominion. 
of violent passions, they came to violent ends.” . * be * *, ; 
“But their superiors in rank, fortune, and education, their employers 
and accomplices who superintended their performances in the witness- 
box and at the triangles, who witnessed and directed their infliction of the, 
tortures of the pitch-cap and the taws, still lived without reproach, but it 
could not, be without remorse.” manent iis 
Of Sirr’s band of informers the celebrated Curran, the intrepid and. 
eloquent defender of his persecuted unfortunate countrymen, gives the, 
following forcible description in his speech on the trial of Peter Finnerty, 
in 1797, quoted in the same work. “I speak not now of the public pro- 


| clamations for informing, with a promise of secrecy and extravagant 


reward! I speak’ not of those unfortunate wretches who have been so . 
often transferred from the table to the dock and from the dock to the 
pillory! I speak of what your own eyes have seen day after day during the , 
course of this’commission while you attended this court: the number of» 
horrid miscreants who acknowledged, upon their oaths, that they had’ 
come from the seat of Government—from the very chambers of the 
Castle—where they had been worked upon by the fear of death and the! 
hopes of compensation, to give evidence against their fellows ;_ that 
the mild, the wholesome, and merciful councils of this Government are 
holden over these catacombs of living death, where the wretch that is 
buried a Man lies till his heart has time to fester and dissolye and then 
is dug up an Informer. si 43 
“Ts this a picture created by a hag-ridden fancy, or is it a fact ?, 
Have you not seen him, after his resurrection from that tomb, make. 
his appearance upon your table, the living image of life and déath, and. 
the supreme arbiter of both ?—Have you not marked, when he entered,, 
how the stormy wave of the multitude retired at his approach ?—Hare. 
you not seen how the human heart bowed to the awful. supremacy of 
his power, in the undissembled homage of deferential horror ? ~ How. 
his glance, like the lightning, of Heaven, seemed to rive the body of the. 
accused, and mark it for the grave, while his voice warned the devoted 
wretch of woe and death ;—a death which no innocence can-eseape, no. 
art elude, no force resist, no antidote prevent ? There was an antidote - 
—a juror’s oath |" But even that adamantine chain, which bound the 
integrity of man to the Throne of Eternal Justice, is solyed and molten. 
by the breath which issues from the mouth of the informer: conscience’ 
swings from her moorings—the appalled and affrighted juror speaks. 
what his soul abhors; and consults his own safety im the surrender of 
the victim, » iss : 
: Et que sibi quisque timebat 
how Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. 


Tnformers are worshipped in the Temple of Justice, ‘even. as. the Devil 
has been worshipped by Pagans and savages - eyen s0, in this; wicked. 
country, is the informer an object of judicial idolatry—even so, is he. 


_soothed by the music of human groans—even so, is he placated and in-. 
-censed by the fumes and by the blood of human sacrifices.”* i 
informers, 


U 


pt oS Madden, in introducing the following catalogue of 
justly observes—“The extent to which the system of espionage was. 
carried on, will now ha ly be thought credible. 4, 

‘ “In Sept., 1797, a Mr. Watkins, in-the Castle, dieted 


Hayes, Kane, Harper, Shaw, O’Brien, McDermott, , 

Kavanagh. +e PERE yeah hare ass: 
 “Jan., 1798. Wheatley, Mitchell, Grey, Chapman, Baynsham, and, 
Travers were on the Major's list, at one guinea a-week each. Las 

“April 7, 1798. Major Sirr employed Doran, McAllister, and Ma-, 
grath, attending the Assizes. «. a HAL: Sgisoy Ga eam: pial 

“ Jan., 1799. Grey, Mitchell, Bourke, O’Neil, Lindsay, and Chambers,’ 
were the Major’s people. : sis shh seh ckY «dora saan ne ys 

«July, 1800, Major Sirr paid off half-a-dozen of the. battalion—, — 
Edward Boyle, Michael Fagan, Michael Higgins, Dan. Gore, James 
Murphy, John Kearney. ‘ ; rel Waited ake et Hovis ies ATA, 

“Feb., 1801. Wheatley waspaidof. 
" “March, 1801. Major Sirr lost the services of James.O’Brien, com- 
mitted on a charge of murder. Arie iy Digs eae 

«July, 1801. Chapman, in Cork, was paid off, after, one-year and one’ 
month’s service. f a 5 Hae Ye ae 
* « August, 1801, Edward Lennon was sent “out of town,” 
Trevor. pee Bs ans Ree, ; 

“Oct., 1801. Hanlon was employed to bury Edward 


“Dec., 1801. Campbell was paid for the use of his rooms in 


the 
Castle, for Conlan and Hughes; and Major Sirr discharged two men on 


” “ Feb., 1802. Major Sirr came to a final settlement wii 


Mrs. Lennon, Mrs. Dunn, Charles McGowran, John Kearney, and Dan.. 
Cart, in full of their claims, ; ei ear se taste " 
' .Tn the latter part of the same month, Major Sirr settled, 
‘Mrs. O’Brien, John Neil, Francis Devlin, 
Jackson. , pire sein 


ajor Sirr settled, also, with 
John Coughlan, and J, H 
: fas ra) 


in full of all claims. 


Thin states ao ealebrated forthe’ exhihiigns of intolerant party feeling , ana’ | Know. of no parallel in modern history to the system which -mur-/ 
é f tured’ into infamous existence the delatores of Tiberius’s reign, but that | settled 


bigotry which were made around it in the palmy days of the “* Ascendancy,”:was) Into imfamous exist ator i 

blown from its pedestal in the spring of the year 1836, by, means of gunpogder or which the Town-Major of Dublin, Henry, Charles Sirr, organized in the ‘No 
sg ornare sera Sah rprarane Pk Benge a a 

latter city from the commencement of the year 1797 to the close of the, 


Carroll 


some Other explosive materials applied to it during the night. 
eo: 4 5 F 


quently remounted at the expense of the Corporation ; and after the introduction” 
of corporate reform a few years ago, the hero of:the» Boyne-Water and his steed 
were bronzed all over, and thus the obnoxious colours of, orange and bine, \} 
which both were decked before that , were, put, out of sight,,and this (for, 
many years) brazen image of discord was.reduced. to what,it should: have eyer- 

ornamental erection, in one of the handsomest streets of Europe. - 


sa 


RR. Madden, MD, Webs 
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3 _and verified by’ ne affidavit of Mr. Secretary Cooke,— 


CITY. OF DUBLIN.) 


‘pelled to “abate his train,” and to have experienced the fate of Lear a 
the hands of Goneril.”* 

One extract more, illustrative of the “reign of, terror” which. pre- 
‘yailed in Dublin in 1798:—“ Many persons are still living (1842) who 
have seen Major Sirr, accompanied by O’Brienf and a band of his con= 
federates passing through the public thoroughfares in quest of victims; 
and their descriptions still vividly depict the horror and apprehension. 
with which he and they were regarded, and «tiifold instances of the brutal 
and audacious spirit in which their missions were performed. A gentle- 
man of distinction in our City, lately described to the writer scenes 
which he beheld in the open air, during the period to which we are now 
alluding. He said that he remembered, upon one particular occasion, 
having | seen Major Sirr come out of the Lower Castle Gate, accompanied 
by O’Brien and a few others, and then proceed along Dame-street ; that 
a gentleman of a distinguished mien, and evidently a stranger, attracted 
by the singular appearance of the party, stopped, and with an indica- 
tion of surprise, regarded them as they went by him. The manner of 
‘the stranger attracted the notice of O’Brien, who, darting from his 
place in the group, prostrated the gentleman upon the pavement with 
a well-directed blow. 

“Major Sirr, hearing the noise, turned round, and seizing O’Brien, 
thrust him back to his place again, and then proceeded onward without 
farther noticing the audacity of his subordinate. 

“The crowd gathered about the indignant gentleman, and raised him 
from the ground; he spoke of the laws, and said something of redress, 
but the silent auditors only shook their heads, and passed away.”* *- 
“The floggings in the Castle-yard were frequently attended by O’Brien 
and his gang; and the victims, while writhing under the lash, were 
‘treated by them with brutal jests and vulgar ribaldry.” 

Abandoned a helpless prey to the fangs of such monsters, the unfortu- 
nate citizens of Dublin suffered more than any persons who have not 
not been eye-witnesses, or who have not heard, as the writer has, from 
the lips of those who had been eye-witnesses, a detailed relation of 
the atrocities which each succeeding day brought forth afresh, can, 
at the present time, form a conception of, or believe. Amidst 
the cries of torture, and shrieks of agony, with which the ill-fated City 
rung in every quarter, spoliation and robbery of the most valuable 
effects were most openly carried on. by Sirr, and Sandys, the Brigade 
Major of the garrison of Dublin, at the residences and establishments of 
their victims, while the latter were pining away in some loathsome dun- 
. geon, or undergoing the torture of the pitch-cap or the cat-o’nine-tails. 
Plate, pictures, jewels, wine, and everything else of value that was por- 
table, were rapaciously pounced upon, and carried off by those harpies, 
while: ransacking the houses of the suspected, under pretence of searching 
for treasonable papers, documents, arms, &c. f 

Without unnecessarily dwelling on this history of horrors, we may 
before passing on from the year “’98,” advert to the fate of the most 
distinguished in rank of the popular leaders of that period—Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the brother of the Duke of Leinster. On 
‘Saturday, the 19th, of May in this year, he was arrested. by 
_Sirr and his’ creatures, in the house of Nicholas Murphy, a grocer, | 
‘No. 158,. Thomas-street, where he was, at the time, in concealment, 
from the: pursuit of. the authorities, who had offered £1000 reward for 
his apprehension. It was about seven o'clock in the evening when 
Majors Swan end Sirr, and their party, surprised Lord Edward.: He was 
in bed at the time, but, on perceiving his enemies, he sprang up, and, 
with a. dagger which he carried, about. him, bravely defended himself 
with the lion-like spirit of a true Geraldine.. He was at last over- 
powered, not, however, till.he had severely wounded his adversaries, and 
was conveyed to Newgate, where he died the 3rd of June following, of 
the wounds he had received in the encounter. . 

. In closing this brief notice of the occurrences of 1798, we may observe 
that, in calling up: for a moment: before,the view of the present age, the 
dark. scenes which were then enacted , by men in power, in the name of 
Constitutional Government, our object has been, not to rake up remi- 
niscences calculated to renew long-forgotten. animosities, but to denounce 
those. enormities to the everlasting execration of the English people, } 
—- whose i ignorance, at, the time, can alone'account for the silence of public. 
opinion on the. subject, in'the belief that by no means, more effectually 
than by.their denunciation, can the recurrence of such evils be prevented. | 


NS 11800. March 27 :.The-Houses of Lords and Commons waited on the 


Lord-Lieutenant at the Castle, with the articles of Union. : 
Dee. '1.: Selection of Trigh Members made to sit in the Tinperial | 4 
Parliament. ae 
1801, Jan. 1 : The- Tusperial United: Standard first -displagetl upon 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


pass through Thomas-street in his carriage, which was mistaken by the 
| people for that of the Commar.der-in-Chief. The equipage was stopped, 
‘and an attack upon itsin ates commenced by the mob, when Lord 
Kilwarden, thinking to save iis life by making himself known, called 
out to the insurgents—“Iti s Kilwarden, the Chief Justice’—a name 


that was dear to all from his well-merited character for justice and 


«Bedford Tower, Dublin: Castle, in consequence: of the act of arin cae | 
Union having come into operation. 
1803. An insurrectionary commotion, scarcely worthy the name of | 
rebellion,’ burst forth in’ the’ neighbourhood .of Thomas-street, on the | 
ee of the 23rd J uly’ this year, at the head of which was Robert | 
Emmet, the” younger brother’ of Thomas Addis Emmet, who had been 
expatriated i in the Rebellion of 1798. During the short time that the 
riotous sway of the mob was predominant in the streets, Lord Kilwar- 
“den, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court. of King’ 's Bench, happened to 


1 * Some idea may be formed of the means which were taken to thet up a rebel- 
lion, when we find the sums paid from the 21st of August, 1797, to Sept. 30, 1801, 


to spies, informers, zealous military officers, e hoc genus omne, as shown by the 
_aeco pee service money, applied in detecting treasonable conspiracies, | 
pursnan 


provisions of the Civil List Act of 1793,” lodged. Pied the ae 


Amounte .- +. 38,419 3 o 
And trom Sop 30,1 1801, to March, 1804 .. eo 15,1285 5 71 
Total £53,547 13 1 


" “While ihe public money was thus squandered upon the miscreants who were 
engaged either in denouncing victims to loyal vengeance, or acting as executioners 
_ in the infliction of it upon them, it must’ be little matter of surprise to find the 
inventive faculties of the one, and the bloodthirsty cruelty of the other, stimu- 
lated into extraordinary. activity.- As long as the Government supplied money, 
victims were found in abundance... 

+ The Major's: Chef de Bataillon. He was subsejuently hanged for a brutal 
murder. 

3 ‘The fcetails of the well-concerted system of oppression and spoliation carried 
on by Sirr, Sandys, and their myrmidoms, would almost pass belief, if they were 
not so well proved by such’ ‘authenticated’ instances as those of Hevey, the brewer 
whose case, .as detailed in open Court, by Curran, in the presence of Sandys, is. a 
fair. m_of that nefarious system ; of pact eine the grocer, of Patrick- 
ig Rg eae awit ee 
ing long le, and. whose" 

forfeiture of ne 


ee 


see ot or; ashe was: py pie 
, in: the ex 

9! bo etniebee kel a! pair 
hopes of freedom held out. 
roel: 


tation of deliverance, they | 


mercy on the Bench. The words “ Chief Justice” were all that reached 
the ears of the infuriated pike-men ; they immediately took him 
for Lord Carlton, the Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, who 
was especially obnoxious to the people on account of his having presided 
at the trial of his fellow townsmen, the two brothers Henry and John 
Sheares, who were hanged during the previous rebellion, and whose 
guardian, it was generally said and believed (but erroneously), he had 
been appointed by the will of their father, and piked him to death 
on the spot. 

This tumultuous rising was soon suppressed; and Emmet, with some 
of the parties chiefly implicated in the conspiracy, jwas subsequently 
apprehended, and haying been brought to trial, was condemned and 
executed. 5 

Robert Emmet was a generous, enthusiastic, high-spirited, but rash 
young man. Without possessing the superior intellect of his brother, 
he was an accomplished scholar, and an eloquent and graceful speaker : 
gifted with brilliant tatents, and possessed of captivating manners, he 
was well suited to adorn society; but he was not the man fitted to head 
an insurrection. Poetry and romance have flung a halo of interest 
around his memory, and while the beautiful verses of Moore, beginning 


She's far from the land where her young hero sleeps ; 


and Washington Irving’s exquisite sketch of the heart-broken Miss Cur- 
ran are read, the name of Robert Emmet will not be forgotten. 

And with this short narrative we purpose closing the “ Historic An- 
nals of the City of Dublin.” 


THE OLD CITY WALLS, THEIR EXTENT, SUBURBS, 
GROWTH AND INCREASE OF THE CITY WITHOUT 
THE WALLS, &c. &c. 


HisrorrAns all agree that the ancient walls and -fortifications. about 
Dublin were built by the Ostmen or Danes in the ninth century; and 
that they were of sufficient strength to protect the town is shown by 
the fact, that in the year 1000, when Melaghlin, the Irish King, 
devastated the country up to the very walls of Dublin, and reduced 
the suburbs to ashes, he was unable to make any impression onthe 
City, by reason of the strength of its walls and the forts connected with 
them. 

Although at that time, as at peerent: the chief City in the kingdom, 
it must have been, according to modern notions, a very insignificant 
place, both as regards extent and the description of. buildings of which 
it was composed, when we find that, according to the maps and plans 
published so late even as the year 1610, the City walls, including those 
of the Castle, were little more than an Irish mile in their entire length, 
beginning at the foot of Bridge-street on the Quay, and extending in an 
irregular circuit, by Bridge-street, St. Audeon’s Church, the end of 
Nicholas-street, on to Werburgh-street, near St. Werburgh’s Church, 
round by the Castle walls at Ship-street, and thence. to the foot of Cork- 


| hill and Parliament-street, where they met the River again close to 


where Essex Bridge now stands, and from that point proceeded along 
the’ River banks, which are now occupied by Essex Quay, Wood Quay, 
and Merchants Quay, to their termination at Bridge-street; and, with 
respect to the buildings, that: it was not till about the period of the 

reign of Queen Elizabeth that houses in any respect of a, cece: or 
convenient description began to be erected. 

Even those houses were built of timber, in what was known as the 
cage-work style. One of those quaint old-fashioned erections is men- 
tioned in his History by Whitelaw, as having been pulled down in 
1745, to make room for new. houses. : It stood in .Cooke-street, and 
on an oak beam which ran along the whole length of the front over the 
door, the following inscription was cut in large capital letters— « 


| QUI ‘FECISTI C&ILUM ET TERRAM* BENEDIC DOMUM ISTAM, QUAM 


, JOHANNES ‘LUTREL»* ET JOHANA > NEI‘ : CONSTRUI* FEGERUNT 

A.D. 1580, ET. ANNO REGNI REGINA ELIZABETH 22.* 0: or 

» At this period, it was only castles, towers, churches, monasteries, and 

other buildings appropriated to’ religious or ssepiy poles tine 
were built of stone or brick. : a 

In the’ reign of James I, when some little shapes fia war was 


experienced, after, the suppression of the rebellion ‘of the Earl of 
| Tyrone, the’ inhabitants'of Dublin began’ to build their residences of 


stone and bricks, and. cover them with'slates or tiles, « 

The streets. were narrow. and: irregular, and the general aspect of the 
town by no means such as to, lead to the expectation that it would, in 
little more than a century and a Half, become ‘that large, magnificent, 
and beautiful city, which, at the present time, ranks with the first capi- 

tals of Europe, both as to extent and the’ splendour of its anroens and 
public buildings. 

A glance at the plan of Dublin, about the period we have sbi to 
—viz. A.p. 1610—and at that of the modern City of Dublin, will at 


once exhibit the vast increase-which has taken place in ‘its dimensions, 


without the old walls,’ since that period. | In the joint history of War- 
burton and Whitelaw, it’is said—* At that time: (Anno 1610) the ‘River. 
Liffey was not embanked ’ by quays‘on’ the north side, and only a part. 
of it on the south. \The ground : now occupied by: the new: ‘Custom 
House, the Bachelor’s Walk, the two Ormond Quays—east and west of, 
Essex-Bridge, Inns’. Quay, Arran Quay,'Ellis’s and Pembroke’s Quays— 
was then covered with ouse and’ overflowed by the tides, except’a small 
part about the King’s Inns, which’ had ; been a monastery of Dominican 
friars, » The entire of the City, on the north’side’of the river, and which 


| at that time’ was called: Ostman Town, ‘and corruptly. Oxmantown, was 


confined between the religious’ foundation! of St.’Mary’s Abbey'on the 


‘east, and Church Street (so denominated from St. Michau’s Church) on 


Ae 


| the west, and extending nearly from Pill Lane to the site of the present |: 


New Gaol.t Of course the space. from Church Street to the Barracks, |’ 
and Arbour Hill on the ‘west, and from’Mary’s Abbey to the new Cus- 
tom House and’ Ballyburgh’ Bridge on the east and north-east, has been, 


i added since’ 1610; and to the northward, Grange-Gorman, Stoneybatter, 
| and: Glassmanogue, now. united to the City, were then ‘villages at some 


distance from it; in the latter of which. places the Sheriffs of. Dublin’ 
have been. known to hold Vana yd in the times of the plague, and 


$>#: TRANSLATION. —Thou who madest'the Heavens and the Earth bless this 
“ which’ John’ Lutrel and Joan caused to be’ built’ in the year’ of the: 
1580, and-in, the year of theReign’ of & eae Elizabeth 22. 
t ‘New-Gate, in Green-street. : 


ix 


particularly in the year 1575, as. being remote from the City. Rutland 
‘and Mountjoy Squares, with a variety of spacious and elegant streets 
occupy the north-eastern part of this tract. 

On the south side of the Liffey the City has been likewise much en- 
larged since the year 1610. The space now occupied by Crane-lane 
Essex-street, Sycamore-alley, Temple-bar, Fleet-street, Aston’s Quay 
was then under the dominion of the water; and long after that period 
George’s Quay, the City Quay, Sir John Rogerson’s Quay, with many 
acres of ground between the lower end of Town’s-end-street and Ring’s- 
end-bridge, and now either destined for new streets,* or occupied by the 
Grand Canal Docks, have been recovered from that element. 

Dame-street} contained then only a short range of buildings on the 
north side, at a small distance from the river, and extended no farther 
than to the precincts of the Augustine Monastery, not three hundred 
feet in length, opposite to the end of George’s-lane. _ The dissolution of 
that religious house made room for enlarging the City eastward, the pre- 
cincts whereof were first converted into gentlemen’s houses and gardens 
such as the Lord Chancellor Eustace’s, John Crowe’s, and others, which 
were again demolished and converted into several PAN as Eustace ~ 
street, Fownes’s-street, Crow-street, at the end of which near, Temple-bar 
was afterwards erected the Theatre Royal, { on the place where the 
Monastery formerly stood. The parts opposite to the then Dame-street 
were principally taken up by St. Andrew’s Church and churchyard, 
which, at that time, stood very near to Dame’s-gate, and on a part ofthe 
site of that church and’ church-yard, Castle-lane and‘ the houses ad= 
joining were laid out, and on the remainder the Castle-market § was 


_| built by Alderman William Fownes and Mr. Thomas Porley, 80 late as 


the year 1704. 

The Church of St. Andrew was before that time removed further 
eastward, near the College, where it now stands. George’s-lane was 
nearly the extent of the suburbs to the east, and was then but partially 
built and thinly inhabited; though we are told by Mr. Stanihurst. || 
“that it was anciently a place of more consequence, but that the inhabi- 
tants thereof being daily and hourly molested and preyed on by their 
prolling mountain neighbours, were forced to suffer their buildings to 
fall into decay, and to embay themselves within the City walls.” The 
same writer adds:—“That a place therein (called at the time of his 
giving that account in 1586), Collet’s-inn, was, in ancient times, the 
seat of the King’s Exchequer, but that once, the Baron, sitting in it 
solemnly and carelessly, the Irish laid hold of the opportunity, rushed 
in, surprised the unarmed multitude, slew all that fell under their 
power, and ransacked the King’s treasure; after which mishap the 
Exchequer was remoyed from thence into a place of greater security,” 
That author gives no account when this accident happened; but it ap- 
pears from records, that the site of the old Exchequer was on the 28th 
of July, 36 Edw. III. (1362), granted in custodium to the Prior and 
Friars of the Augustinian order in Dublin (which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of it), for the profits whereof, they accounted in the 17th year of 
Richard II. (1393), as appears by. a pipe-roll of that year in Bir- 
mingham Tower. The place, nevertheless, though abandoned as to 
its original use, retained the name of Exchequer, which it communi- 
cated to a lane called Chequer-lane, now Exchequ er-street,{ built in 


the year 1610, and extending from George’s-lane, now Great George’s- 
street, to Grafton-street. Stanihurst proce eds**—* That there was in 
that lane (namely, George’s-lane) a chappell dedicated to St. Georges 
likely to have been founded by some worthy Knight of: the Garter, 
that the Mayor with his brethren was accustomed, with great triumph 


and pageants, yearlie on St. George’s Feast, to repair to that chappell, 
and there to offer; but that the chappell had beene of late razed, and 
the stones thereof, by consent of the Assemblie, turned to a common 


‘| oven, converting the ancient monument of a doutie, adventurous, and 


holie knight to the coal-rake sweeping of a puf-loafe baker.” 

This. chapel was under the care and government of a Master and 
Wardens, and supported chiefly by oblations; for which reason the 
Parliament thought proper to take it under its protection, and by a 
statutet+ provided, “ That whatever person in the county of Dublin 
should make any prey upon the Irish ennemies, exceeding forty cows, 
should deliver‘one cow or five shillings in money towards the reparation 
of St. George’s Chapell, in Dublin; and an action’ was given for the 
recovery of the same'to the Master. and Wardens thereof.” 

* “A village called Hogges lay without the City walls and eastward 

George’s-lane, in which a nunnery, under the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, was founded by Dermot MacMurrough, King of Leinster, 
about the year 1146, before the arrival of the English. * * * This 
village is mentioned in several early Charters, particularly in one made 
about the ‘year 1200, by Sir Jeffery de Constantin, to the Abbey of 
Tristernagh, in’ the ‘county of Westmeath, whereby he grants to the 
said abbey one messuage without the walls of Dublin, near. the village 
of Hogges, the footsteps or traces of the name whereof still remain in 


| a street called Hogg-hill; and Hoggin-green, whereon St. Andrew's 


Church now stands, which took up’ a large space of ground extending 
to the River Liffey, is often mentioned by tbe Irish historians as the 


| common place for the execution of criminals, among whom to give 
| one instance :—Adam Duff O’Toole was, in the year 1327, burned here 


for heresy and blasphemy. Part of this green is now called College- 
green, from’ a college founded there by Queen Elizabeth, in the latter 
end of the sixteenth century, on the site of the Monastery of All 
‘Saints. The whole Green is now taken up by buildings; though, at 
the period mentioned, scarce anything but the little village of Hogges, 
‘the'sites of the said religious houses, a Bridewell for the reception of 
vagrants, and an hospital where the Bank of Ireland now stands, were 
to'be'seen. .* » * 

“On the east and south of George’s-lane , (the Churches of St. Peter 
and St. Stephen’ and the College ‘exceptéd),! little was to be seen’ but 
‘enclosed fields. Stephen’s Green was’ then so’ called; and. took its name 
from the neighbourhood of the’ Church of ! Sti St ephen, but no! improve- 
ments were on it}, nor was there then any open’ “street or passage’ from 
thence! to. the College’ but round’ through” George’ s-lane. > A’ part’ of 
'Kevin’s-street * was‘ then built, and some’ residentiary houses of the 
‘prebendaries and ‘canons of the Cathedral* of; St’ Patrick, together with 


¢* This: space is' now ‘almost ‘entirely covered with streets —1846. ~ 

i+ Now one, of. the.most spacious and (beantiful of the many beantiful streets. 
with which Dublin'abounds.* ~~ 
~ t Crow-street Theatre—so_ ‘aiua in theatrical annals for the many eminent 
-actors who! first distinguished: themselves‘ there — has been. long since’ pulled 
‘down, and the, site’ is now. occupied ' by the Apothecaries’ School. of Medicine. 
‘There is'a Hat manufactory. contiguous to the spot, which is said to have been 
that part of the theatre occupied by the stage and scene rooms. 
“* § Removed in 1783 to the present site Great George’s-strect South, 
pe Bela tae Treland in Hollingshed, p. 23. 

ion 0: 0] De 
tide At present, bras Ay 'arepie sai $ 
** Description of in Hollingshed, page SP as 
" +t Chancery Rolls, 36 Hen. Vi, No. 19. fe 
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the Archbishop’s Palace. In short, George’s-lane, St. Steven’s-street, 
‘with Cross, now Golden-lane, to its termination in Bride-street, may be 
considered as marking the eastern limits of Dublin in 1610; and, of 
course, our two great squares, St. Steven’s Green and Merrion Square, 
with a multitude of streets to the eastward of this line, and occupying 
a space nearly equal to half the entire area of the southern portion of 
the City, appear to be accessions since that period. 

“To the westward, Thomas-street, being part of the great western 
avenue to the City, appears to have been built quite to James’s Gate, 
‘but the space between it and the river, and extending from the City 
wall about Meetinghouse-yard to Watling-street, was then an open 
space, watered by a stream, on which were a few mill-sites. Here, 
contiguous to Ormond, now Wormwood Gate, were the mills of Mullin- 
a-cac, with New-row and Tennis Court-lane, now called John’s-street, 
from the adjoining Priory of St. John the Baptist. 

“On the South of the City Wall, Francis-street, Patrick-street, and 
Ship, then called Sheep-street, appear to have been entirely built, with 
small portions of New-street, St. Kevin’s-street, and the Coomb; and 
these, with a few intermingled sites of churches and religious houses, 
seem to have been the only objects to arrest the attention in that exten- 
sive and populous tract now usually denominated The Liberty, a very 
small portion of which, notwithstanding its present ruinous aspect, ex- 
isted in 1610.” 


GENERAL ASPECT OF DUBLIN: ITS BAY, SQUARES, 
STREETS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. &e. 


Dusitn, the second city in the British empire, with respect to rank, 
importance, and extent, is, confessedly, the first in general beauty of 
appearance; for, though some of the streets of London exhibit many 
private mansions of superior architectural pretensions to anything of 
the kind to be met with in Dublin, yet it must be admitted that, taken 
as a whole, the latter city presents greater beauty of aspect than the 
main features of even “rich, luxurious, Babylonic London” display. 

It is situated in the Province of Leinster, in lat. 58 deg. 21 min. 
north, and 6 deg. 10 min, west from London, at the mouth of the River 
Liffey, which runs directly through the centre of the City, from west to 
east, and joins the waters of the sea at the head of a bay, which, for the 
depth and sweep of its arch, and the picturesque scenery of its shores, 
has but few rivals. The view which greets the eye of one entering and 
sailing up the Bay of Dublin, when seen in favourable weather, is lovely 
in the highest degree, and has been often compared to that presented by 
the Bay of Naples, but though many of the concomitants of climate, 
scenery, and classic associations, which add so much to the attractions 
of the Bay of Naples, are wanting to the Bay of Dublin, and the 
comparison, therefore, cannot be justly sustained; yet, it may be fairly 
stated, that Dublin Bay fully merits all the admiration which it has 
excited. On the northern side, the Headland of Howth * boldly rises 
in prominent relief, at the extreme point of the Bay; the line of shore 
thence, as it nears the City, gradually softens down, until it acquires the 
character of flat immediately about the water’s edge, and is 
studded in every direction with groups of whitewashed cottages, while 
the background, clad in Ireland’s richest verdure, and adorned with 
groves and elegant villas, rises in gentle eminences to the horizon. On 
the south side, the Wicklow and Dublin Mountains bound the view at 
the outer extremity of the line; while inland, towards the City, the eye 
ranges over an elevated country, whose undulating surface presents a 
diversified succession of woodlands, lawns, rich pastures, extensive do 
maing, and thickly-grouped villas, with their ornamental grounds, form- 
ing a landscape of exquisite beauty, in which the dark, sombre hues of 
the clustered trees unite in picturesque harmony with the ever-varying 
tints of “ the fancy colour of the Divinity”—green—the green of “the 
Emerald Isle,” 


The width of the Bay, across the chord of the arc, from Howth Head | 


to Dalkey Isle, is about seven miles English. The navigation being 
somewhat difficult and dangerous, on account of two sand banks, 
called the North and South Bulls, which occur at the mouth of the 
Liffey, a pier, to protect the Channel from being choked up with shift- 
ing sands, has been constructed, running from Ringsend eastward into 
the Bay upwards of three miles, At the extremity of this pier is a 
Lighthouse, very strongly built of hewn granite. It was commenced 
in the year 1761, after the designs of Mr. Smith, the architect, who 
superintended the progress of the work to its completion in 1768. When 
the tide has risen to half its height, so as to afford enough of water for 


vessels to enter the harbour, a flag is hoisted on the top of this light- | 


house, where it is continued until the tide has half ebbed, when it is 
aken down, At night, for the same purpose, a small light is exhibited 
nder the large one during the same interval. 

On the pier also, at a short distance from its commencement, stands 
he Pigeon-House Fort, which contains barracks for the accommoda-~ 
tion of a small portion of the garrison. 
manifold improvements which have been effected in its channel, and 
from the protection afforded by the pier, admits of vessels of the largest 
tonnage passing up and entering the Liffey, yet all the mail-steamers to 
and from England, land the mails and their passengers at Kingstown, 
on the south side of the Bay, within about seven miles of the City, 
where there is a capacious and secure harbour, with deep water at all 
times, irrespective of the tide; and as the terminus of the Kingstown 
Railway—by which the traveller is conveyed in a few minutes into the 
heart of Dublin—is situated within a few paces of the point of landing, 
much time is gained by the arrangement; though it must be confessed 
the view of one of nature’s finest panoramas is forfeited by not going 
up the Bay. 

The usual, every-day appearance of the streets of Dublin differs but 
little from that of any other large city or town. A modern and intelli- 
gent tourist} describes his first impressions, on perambulating the town, 
thus :— , 

“T should say of the street population of the best quarters of Dublin, 
that it differs little from that of London; and that, but for the multi- 
tude of jaunting-cars, which are peculiar to the country, one set down 
at Sackville or Grafton-street, would scarcely perceive anything un- 
English in the aspect of the population. But, there are differences, 
which a somewhat closer observation will detect. The ladies dress more 


* At a short distance from the Promontory of Howth, there two islands in 
the Bay—one called Ireland’s Eye, and the other, which is a5 rT, called 
the Isle of Lambey ; on the southern side, the small rocky Isle of Da occurs. 

+ Kingstown, which was formerly a miseranie Vilage, pelle unleary, 
received its present pame in consequence of ueotye te Ourth, on his leaving 
Ireland, in I821, having embarked there. Near the spot at which he went on 
board, an Obelisk, surmounted by a Crown, has been erected. It is now a large 
handsome town, increasing in extent every day. | esx 


} Henry D. Inglis—“ Journey throughont Ireland during the Summer and 


Autumn of 1834,” 


Although the Bay, from the | 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


gaily, gentlemen not quite so well. Beggars, if not greatly more nume- 
rous than in London, are generally more ragged and miserable-looking. 
But, above all, there is less an air of business than among the street 
population of London. There is a greater proportion of loungers; and 
a less number of those whose quick step and eager look bespeak occu- 
pation, and its rewards. Need I say that there is also a difference be- 
tween English and Irish physiognomy—but there is no describing the 
difference. It exists, however, and will be remarked by the stranger, 
even on a very cursory glance; and certainly not to the disadvantage 
of the Irish females, whose generally high foreheads and intellectual 
expression were not thrown away upon me.” 

Those observations contain much that is correct and true. 

The population is about 280,000. 

Of the public buildings of Dublin, that which’ first claims attention, 
from the importance of the historic associations connected with it, and 
from its being, at the present time, the town residence of the Viceroy, is 


THE CASTLE. 


Wuen the Anglo-Norman dominion began to take fast root in Ire- 
land, it was deemed necessary, for the defence of the Capital, and the 
greater security of the English interest there, to erect a fortress or 
stronghold ; and, accordingly, in the reign of King John, a writ was 
issued by that Monarch to the Lord Justice of Ireland, Meiler Fitz- 
Henry, a natural son of Henry IL, directing him “to erect a Castle 
there (sc. in Dublin), in such competent place as you shall judge 
most expedient, as well to curb the City, as to defend it, if occasion 
shall so require, and that you make it as strong as you can with good 
and durable walls.” The date of this writ is A.p. 1205. There is no 
certain evidence that Fitz-Henry erected a fortress at that time in 
accordance with that mandate, though there is every probability that 
he did. Whatever erection was constructed or commenced by Fitz- 
Henry, the received opinion is, that the completion of the work was 
effected by Henry de Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, who was Lord 
Justice in the succeeding reign, of Henry III., in the year 1220. The 
Castle did not become the seat of Government until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in the year 1560, according to Whitelaw, “the Castle 
of Kilmainham, where the Chief Governor resided, being decayed, 
gave order to repair and enlarge the buildings within the Castle of 
Dublin, that it might be a fit place for the residence of her represen- 
tative and those of her successors.” 

It would appear that the first Viceroy who resided in the Castle was 
the Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, who, in Whitelaw’s List of the 
Viceroys of Ireland, is thus noticed—* Sir Henry Sidney, L. D., arrived 
12th September, and was sworn the 18th L. D.—This great and good 
Governor first caused the Irish Statutes to be printed, and the Records 
to be properly arranged; beautified and enlarged the Castle of Dublin; 
divided Ireland into counties or shires; put down rebellion whenever it 
raised its head; and left many other monuments of his wisdom, as well 
as prowess in arms.” Before that period there appears to have been no 
fixed place for the residence of the Chief Governors, who held their 
courts sometimes at Thomas Court, on other occasions at the palace of 
the Archbishops of Dublin, and frequently in the Castle of Kil- 
mainham. Shortly after the Castle had become the Vice-Regal 
residence, the High Courts of Law and Parliament also begun to be 
held within its precincts; and we find that, from the latter end of the 


reign of Elizabeth down to the restoration of Charles II., both Par- | 


liaments and the Law Terms were generally held, with some slight 
exceptions, in the Castle. After that period, other places were specially 
appropriated for the reception of the Judges and the Representatives of 
the People. 

It is scarcely within the power of a modern writer to give an accu- 


rate notion of the Old Norman Fortress as it appeared during the early | 


dominion of the English, and in the stormy days of the Pale, so com- 
pletely has it been changed by the repairs, alterations, and additions of 
modern times. The highest and strongest tower was Birmingham 
Tower; the name is supposed to be derived from the long imprisonment 
within its walls of Sir William Birmingham, and Walter, his son, who 
were committed for disloyal practices against the Government: the 
father was executed in 1332; but the son was pardoned on account of 
his being in holy orders. This Birmingham ‘Tower was the old Don- 
jon Keep of the fortress, and as such was the State Prison, in which the 


Irish chieftains most distinguished in the wars against the English were | 


confined when taken prisoners. Here also were imprisoned many of the 


turbulent Anglo-Irish Lords, whose powerful «and vexatious opposition | 
to the Royal authority kept Ireland ina state of perpetual strife, and | 


gave rise to the phrase which has been so often applied to them, that of 
being Ipsis Hibernicis Hiberniores. Birmingham Tower has thus en- 
closed in “durance vile” as well a Fitzgerald and a Nugent, as an 
O'Donel and an O’Neil. 

Here, Richard Nugent, Lord Delvin, and afterwards first Earl of 
Westmeath, who had been born in captivity, in the Tower of London, 
was confined in 1607, for having been privy to a conspiracy, or rather a 
pretended conspiracy,* alleged to have been got up by O'Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone, O’Donel, Earl of Tyrconnell, Maguire, O’Cahan, and other 
chiefs of the Ulster septs, for the purpose of oyerthrowing the Goyern- 
ment. Nugent was condemned to death, and the day before that fixed 
for his execution, John Evers, his faithful servant, conveyed to him, 
in a basket of oranges, a rope, by means of which he escaped froma 
window; and, mounting a fleet horse, he succeeded in getting safely to 
Cloughauter Castle, an island fortress, belonging to him, in one of the 
lakes of Cavan. Thence, he proceeded, after a short interval, to 
England, where, suddenly presenting himself before the throne of James, 
he sued for pardon, which James, who was struck with admiration at 
the ingenuous confidence he displayed, as well as at his youthful beauty, 
not only granted, but also restored to him his honours and estates. 

Amongst the many strange and interesting reminiscences connected 
with Birmingham Tower, those which relate to the imprisonment, 


* The only evidence of this conspiracy was an a mous letter, directed to 
Sir Wm. Usher, Clerk of the tig which was found oe the floor of the Council 
Chamber, and brought to Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy, who was sitting in 
Council at the time. This precious document stated that Tyreonnell, Tyrone, 
and the other Catholic Chieftains of Ulster, had conspired to surprise the Castle, 
murder the Lord Deputy, &c. &e. &e. Hostile preparations were immediately 
commenced against the men of Ulster; Tyrone, Tyrconnell, and the others, were 
obliged to seek security in flight: some were taken and executed ; and the re- 
sult was that Ulster was cleared, as the modern term is, and the object effected 
which was had in view throughout the whole of this nefarious business, namely, 
the Chieftains’ estates and possessions, after this specimen of the “clearance sys- 
tem” "was given ds an example to futtire “loyal and trne” men to “go and do 
likewise,” were seized and confiseated, and partitioned amongst greedy adven- 
turers, a majority of whom were Scotch ; and thus was effected James the First’s 
celebrated “* Settlement of Ulster ;” a piece of bare-faced robbery, begun and 
completed in bloodshed ; and not often even py A various confiscations 
of Ireland, for its Bin bulery ahd nubluahtes themie ; 7 


as the residence of the Viceroy. 


[HISTORY OF THE 


escape, and adventures, of Hugh Roe O’Donel, are 
mantic. 

This most formidable of the opponents of English rule in his native 
country, was the son of Hugh, Chieftain of Tyrconnell, and Inneen Dhu 
or Duff (“ Dark Ina”), the daughter of MacDonnell, Lord of the Isles. 
He was born in 1571, and, as he grew up, his feats of strenth, his sym- 
metry of form, his great talents, and generous disposition, made him an 
universal favourite. His ancestors had been often acknowledged as 
independent Princes by the Kings of England, and he determined to 
assert the ancient rights of his house. Sir John Perrott, the then head of 
the Anglo-Irish Government, became alarmed at the rumours which pre- 
yailed on the subject, and he laid the following plot to get the young Chief- 
tain into his hauds. He had a ship laden with Spanish wine in the year 
1587, which he directed to sail for one of the harbours of Donegal. The 
vessel sailed accordingly, and put into Lough Swilly, and the Captain 
commenced trafficking on advantageous terms with the natives of the 
district, amongst’ whom came, as had been expected, young O’Donel 
with his attendants. The wily pseudo Spanish Captain, however, inti- 
mated to the O’Donel that he had already disposed of all of his cargo 
that he meant to sell, but that if the youthful Chief would do him the 
honour to come on board, he would be happy to let him partake of his 
choicest wine, which he intended as a present to the Lord Deputy. 

O'Donel and his followers accepted the invitation, went on board, and 
having partaken copiously of “the rosy,” were soon sunk in the dee; 
sleep of intoxication, and while in that helpless condition, their arms 
were taken from them, and the vessel got under (way for Dublin, where, 
on its arrival, young Red Hugh, in his sixteenth year, was committed 
to Birmingham Tower, and there his fiery spirit was confined three years 
and three months. At length, in the year 1591, he and some of his fol- 
owers escaped by means of a rope, by which they descended upon the 
draw- bridge ; they succeeded in reaching the border of the O’Toole’s 
country, in the Wicklow Mountains, where, worn out with fatigue and 
hunger, his bare feet torn by the furze and thorns that beset his patl 
he was obliged to stop, deserted by all his companions, who sought their 
own security in various directions, except one faithful domestic, who 
went to demand hospitality and protection for his young master at the 


not the least ro- 


7 


house of Phelim O’Toole. The latter, who had been also confined in the 
Tower, had entered, while there, into bonds of friendship with O’Donel, but 
he had no sooner become acquainted with his young friend’s escape, than 
he hastened to betray him to the English, and the unfortunate O'Donel 
again found himself in the hands of his enemies, within the strong walls 
of Birmingham Tower. He made a second escape, and in a most extra- 
ordinary manner; he contrived to enter the sewer of the Castle, which 
communicated with a little river, called the Poddle, which now runs 
under the Lower Castle-yard, into the Liffey; and, wading through the 
muddy stream, he again reached the Wicklow Mountains, where some of 
the O’Neils, who accompanied him in his flight, perished of cold and 
hunger. His servant, whom he dispatched to Feagh MacHugh 
O’Byrne for assistance, found him, on his return, dreadfully frost-bitten, 
and benumbed with cold, lying under a projecting rock, where he had 
sought sheiter from the snow-hurricanes that swept the hills. On re- 
covering from the effects of his hardships, he was furnished by the hos- 
pitable O'Byrne with horses for himself and servant, whereby he was 
once more enabled, after an absence of five years, to tread his natiye 
hills. Red Hugh was, shortly after his return, elected by the various 
Chiefs of septs, THE O’DONEL, in the room of his father, who had 
become too enfeebled by years to wield the chief command with that vie 
gour which the times required. Animated by a most cordial hatred o 
England, which his long imprisonment had, no doubt, in a great degree 
called into existence, Hugh soon entered upon what he conceived to be 
his especial mission on this earth—the extirpation of the English invader, 
if not from the entire soil of his native country, at least from that portion 
of it over which his House claimed sovereign sway, and he suc- 
ceeded most certainly in the latter object, and, to’some extent, in the 
former ; for, despite Elizabeth’s best generals, he not only kept his 
northern home free, but he extended his incursions to the most southern 
parts of the island. He was, for years, the scourge and terror of the 
English. The history of his wars donot exactly belong to this place; 
suffice it, then, to notice merely the close of his career. Possessed: 


| of very great military talents, he seldom committed a mistake; but, at 


Kinsale, where he was met by the English, under Lord Mountjoy, he 
was led, by a spirit of jealous rivalry with O’Neil, relative to leading an 
onset, into.a fatal error, which brought on a complete rout of his troops. 
His power was completely broken in this action, and he was obliged to 
fly to Spain, where he died in the city of Valladolid, in the year 1602. 
Before adverting to the modern condition of the Castle, it may be as 
well to give a short account of a judicial combat which took place 
within its walls between two Irish Chieftains, in the year 1583. Teig 
Mac Gilpatrick O'Connor, haying killed some of the followers of Connor 
MacCormack O’Connor, the latter appealed the former before the Lords 
Justices. Teig pleaded that the men he had killed had confederated 
with the rebel Cahir O’Connor, and were, therefore, likewise rebels; and 
declared himself ready: to maintain his plea by combat. The challenge 
was accepted, the defendant choosing the weapons—sword and target, 
and the next day was appointed for the combat. At the hour 


anpoin inted, the Lords Justices, the Judges, the counsellors, and 
a large number of mili officers being present, te commbetentd 


were led forward within’ the lists, and, haying stripped to 
their shirts, were searched each by the Secretary of State, t see if 
they had any other but the proper arms; and then, haying tak« h 


an oath that his quarrel was just, the pleadings were read, anc ge 
peated their determination to decide the question at issue, by the sword. 
Che signal was then given by sound of trumpet, and the combat began. 
Both fought with great resolution, and for a considerable time the issue 
was doubtful; at length, the sppeleet (MacCormack), having received 
two wounds in the leg and one in the eye, attempted to close upon the 


defendant (Teig), who, being too strong for him, pummelled 80 
vigorously that he loosened his morion or helmet, and then cut off his - 
(MacCormack’s) head, which he immediately presented on the point of 
his sword to the Lords Justices, and they declared him acquitted. 


_, Birmingham Tower had become so dilapidated in the year 1775, that 
it was found necessary to take it down. It wa: ilt, i Y 


built, in ly its 
ancient form, in 1777." The only part ef ie ld Anglo-Norman fovea 


great strength and thickness, 
apet. z 


The principal buildings of the Castle as it at present spears sone 


and Lower, generally called the * Upper ‘ 
_ The upper, or principal, is an obl 
width are the 


t, 


“CITY OF DUBLIN.) 


- marked by a colonnade. Facing this there is an arched gateway, with 
rtals on either side, which forms the principal entrance to the Castle. 
_ Surmounting the arch, which is of very elegant proportions and built of 
tone, a fi 
Fittle further to the west, in the same range, there is a corresponding 
_arched gateway, erected solely to preserve uniformity, as it does not 
“form an entrance; on its summit is a figure of Fortitude. Between 
these an ornamental structure of stone rises ; the basement is rustic and 
perforated with three arches, elevated upon which is an Ionic colonnade 
. sustaining a pediment. There is a gallery beneath the pediment for the 
. accommodation of musicians on certain state occasions. 

Over the whole is raised an. elegant octagonal tower, the cupola of 
which is crowned by a gilt ball mounting a flag-staff, from which the 
Royal standard is displayed when the Lord Lieutenant is at the Castle. 
-The buildings in the east and west wings of the court contain the 

apartments occupied by the suite of his Excellency. In the centre of the 
square there is a large lamp, near to which are planted, every day, at 
. the relieving of the guard, * the colours of the regiment on duty. The 
_ principal of the vice-regal apartments are the Council Chamber, contain- 
ing portraits of the Lords Lieutenant since the period of the Union; the 
Presence Chamber, in which stands a crimson velvet throne, with gold- 
, embroidered hangings; and St. Patrick’s Hall, a fine spacious apartment 
82 feet long, 41 feet wide, and 36 feet high. Here also is a throne with 
raised seats behind it for ladies; a double row of seats runs along each 
side of the hall, and at either end are galleries, one for musicians, the 
‘ other for spectators. The ceiling is divided into three compartments, 
containing pictorial representations illustrative of Irish History—one of 
which is St. Patrick converting the pagan Irish to Christianity. 
The buildings in the Lower Castle Yard are used as Government offices, 
residences of functionaries, &c. Within this court is 


THE CASTLE CHAPEL. 


* Tuts is a modern edifice. It was completed in the year 1814, and is a 
“ very beautiful specimen of the Gothic Order. The view of the interior, 
‘from the principal or western entrance, highly charged as the whole is 
. with profuse ornament, is magnificent in the highest degree. ‘To con- 
~ vey a just idea of the gorgeous effect of the ensemble, would lead us more 
into detail than our limits admit of : suffice it to point out to the at- 
tention of the visitor, the groined roof, with the clustering columns that 
' support the rich carving and tr: which everywhere meet the eye; 
the east window of stained glass; the yiberagal pew in the south 
gallery, &c. &c. The choral service is very good. 
~The next public building in Dublin worthy of notice is 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


‘Tus Institution was founded by Queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1591. James 
II. confirmed and extended its Charter, and conferred upon it the privi- 
lege of returning Members to the Irish Parliament. The elective franchise 
_ is vested in the Fellows, Scholars, and other graduates who have taken 
the degree of A.M., or any higher. The Provost, who has a casting 

‘ vig, 1 the Returning Officer. 
e Collegiate body consists of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Provost, 


. 


Fellows, and Scholars. The Professorships are those of Divinity 
: (Regius), Physic, Civil Law, Common Law, and Greek. There are also 
-Professorships of the Modern Languages, Chemistry, Anatomy and Sur- 

gery, Botany, Natural History, and Political Economy—the latter endowed 

by the present Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately. There are three 

¢ or ranks of students—viz., Fellow Commoners, Pensioners, and 
‘Sizars. There are some thirty or forty valuable benefices in the gift of 
“the College. 

Trinity College is built on the site of the old Augustinian Monaste: 

‘of All-Hallows, which, on its dissolution, in the reign of Henry VIII., 

was made over, with its “site, precinct, and ambit,” by that Monarch, 
‘to the citizens of Dublin, who subsequently, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
gave it up for the purposes of the newly-founded University. 

~ The front elevation occupies the eastern side of College-Green. It is 

built in the Corinthian style of Portland stone, and is 300 feet in length. 
_ In the centre, an angular pediment is supported by Corinthian columns; 
‘and, at either end, the range terminates, north and south, in pavilions 

ornamented with coupled pilasters of the same order, supporting an attic 
story, which is surmounted by a balustrade. The entrance is formed by 
an archway in the centre, over which is the Museum. ‘The latter is 
open to visitors, and contains, among other curiosities, a model of the 

Giant's Causeway, and an ancient Irish Harp, said to have belonged to 

King Brian Boroihme. 

The vestibule under the Museum conducts to an immense quadrangle 
of about 200 yards by 70; the fine effect of which is greatly heightened 
‘by the Chapel and Examination Hall projecting at either side. This 
‘quadrangle formerly consisted of the Parliament and Library squares, 
which were recently thrown into one, and, at the same time, several 
‘alterations and additions were made to the University buildings 
(amongst them a new square open to the College park), which have 

eatly increased the external beauty of the whole. The Chapel and 

eatre, or Examination Hall, present similar fronts, viz.—a portico of 

four Corinthian columns, sustaining an entablature and pediment. The 
similarity also extends to the ornaments and dimensions of the interiors, 
which are 80 feet by 40 feet. Within the Theatre is a magnificent 
cenotaph in honour of Dr. Baldwin, who filled the office of Provost in 
the course of the last century, and, at his death, bequeathed upwards of 
£80,000 to the University. The Proyost’s House, which stands de- 
tached about 20 yards from the southern end of the great western front, 
‘is separated from Grafton-street by a spacious courtyard, with a hand- 
some gate entrance. It is an elegant mansion, built of stone, after the 
design made by the Earl of Cork and Burlington. The College Park 
contains about 18 or 20 acres, and is very elegantly laid out and planted, 
and adds greatly to the beauty of the metropolis in the neighbourhood 
of Nassau-street, from which it is separated by a low wall and hand- 
some iron railing. At right angles with the College is 


THE BANK OF IRELAND. 


Tuus is the noblest structure in Dublin, and, taken as a whole, if equal- 
led, it is certainly unsurpassed in grace and beauty by any. other pile, 
however magnificent, in Europe. It is universally ranked amongst the 
most perfect specimens. of British architecture; and yet, from some 
freak of fate, the architect from whose designs it was erected is un- 
known to fame.t ; 

* Previous to the Union, it was the Parliament House of Ireland; it 
was appropriated to its present use in the year 1802, when it was pur- 


chased from the Government, for the sum of £40,000, and subject to an’ 


annual rent of £240, by the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
Ireland. _ It is built entirely of Portland stone, and is remarkable for the 
rigidly simple, pure, and classic style of its architecture. “The porti- 
co,” { says the artist Malton, “derives all its beauty from a simple 
impulse of fine art ; and is one of the few instances of form only, express- 
ing true symmetry.” The tympanum of the pediment in front has the 

oyal arms represented upon it; and, on the apex, a figure of Hibernia, 
with Commerce on her left hand, and Fidelity on her right. The pedi- 
ment over the East Front § is also ornamented with statues of Fortitude, 


* The guard is relieved every morning at Eleven o’Clock, at which hour the 
Bands of the regiments play in the Upper Castle Yard for some time. , 

t A Mr, Cassells or Castell, of whom little or nothing is known, is the person to 
whose genius the design of this noble structure is generally attributed ; but it is 
stated by Mr. Brewer, on what authority does not appear, that Castell did not 
visit Ireland until the year 1773, nearly half a century after the structure was 
commenced, viz.—A. D. 1729, in the Administration of John, Lord Carteret. It 
was executed nnder the inspection of Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, Engineer and. 
Surveyor-General, but was completed by Mr. Arthur Dobbs, his successor in that 
office, about the year 1739. cs o. 

¢ This is the grand portico in College Green, which is 147 feet in extent, and of 
the Jonic order. 


of a noble portico of six columns, of the Corinthian order, and 
is 


, by Mr. James Gandon, architect. This in i 
iLorder of the Peers themselves, who, in the ndity of 
1, thinking, no doubt, as many worthy folks had thought before, 


re of Justice is placed upon a pedestal and cornice, and a | 
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Justice, and Liberty, The interior of this magnificent edifice fully 
corresponds with its majestic exterior. While used as the Parliament 
House, the. centre door under each portico led toa great hall, called 
the Court of Requests, from which was the entrance to the House of 
Commons. The latter formed a circle, 55 feet in diameter, inscribed in 
a Square. The seats-for members rose in concentric circles one above the 
other, so as that all could be seen from any part of the House. <A rich 
hemisperical dome, supported by sixteen Corinthian columns, crowned 
the whole; between the pillars, there was a handsome gallery, for the 
accommodation of the public. Around the “Commons’ Room,” as the 
House was usually termed, ran a corridor, which afforded a convenient 
communication, by means of three doors, with the Committee Rooms, 
Coffee Rooms, &e. 

This beautiful apartment, together with the Court of Requests, was 
taken down shortly after the Bank became established within its walls, 
and on their site was erected, for the more convenient despatch of the 
Bank business, the fine room which is called the Cash-office. * 

The House of Lords remains unaltered; it is also a noble apart- 
ment 40 feet long and 30 feet wide, in addition to which there is a 
recess 13 feet deep, at the upper end, wherein the Throne formerly stood ; 
it is now occupied bya marble statue of George III. in his parliamentary 
robes, Corinthian pilasters, at each end of the room, add to its beauty, 
while a rich Corinthian entablature is carried over the four sides, 
Above, springs an arched ceiling, divided into small panels, with a boss 
in the centre of each. The fire-place is constructed with great elegance, 
of dark-yeined sculptured Kilkenny marble, Above it hangs a large 
piece of tapestry representing the Battle of the Boyne; and, on the op- 
posite wall, another piece of tapestry of the same size, on which is de- 
picted the defence of Londonderry. 

The House of Lords is now called the Hall of the Court of Proprietors, 
being used for the meetings of the Court, 

The Library is 86 feet by 34, and is appropriated to the books, papers, 


&c., &c., belonging to the Bank. It contains a very handsome model in 
wood of the entire building. 
Next in beauty to the Bank, ranks 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

WHICH was commenced in 1769, and finished in 1779, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas Cooley, an artist to whom Dublin is indebted for some 
other fine structures. ' 

The Exchange nearly forms a square of 100 feet, presenting three 
architectural fronts of Portland stone in’ the Corinthian order, crowned 
by a dome in the centre of the building. The principal or northern 
front, faces Parliament-street, and has a noble portico, consisting of six 
Corinthian columns with a projecting entablature, surmounted by an 
angular pediment, the tympanum of which, however, is not filled with 
sculpture, and one cannot help regretting that this little feature is want- 
ing to a facade which, possessing it, would be perfectly beautiful. “On 
entering this edifice,” says Malton, “the attention is immediately called 
to many conspicuous beauties; but, above all, to the general form. 
Twelve fluted pillars of the Composite order, 32 feet high, are circularly 
disposed in the centre of a square area, covered by a highly enriched 
entablature ; above which is a beautiful cylindrical lantern about 10 feet 
high, perforated by twelve circular windows, ornamented with festoons 
of laurel leaves ; the whole crowned with a po res spherical dome, 
divided into hexagonal compartments, enriched and vat roportioned 
and lighted from the centre by a large circular skylight. On each side 
of the twelve columns which support the dome are impost pilasters of 
the Ionic order, rising to upwards of half the height of the Jumns, the 
same as those which appear on the outside of the building, and covered 
with a fluted frieze and enriched cornice. The side-walks of the 
square are covered with a flat ceiling, the height of the impost 
pilasters, with enriched soffits from the pilasters, to others oppo- 
site to them against the wall.” * * * * The floor, through 
the whole ambulatory, and particularly under the dome, is handsomely 
inlaid.” Between two of the pillars there is a bronze statue of George 
IL.; and on the western staircase a marble statue of Dr. Lucas, for a 
long time representative of the City of Dublin in the Irish Parliament. 

The interior is altogether a felicitous combination of elegance and con- 


venience. 
THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Turis also is a truly magnificent pile. It is situated on the north bank 
of the river, a little below Carlisle-bridge, and measures 375 feet in 
length, by 205 feet in width. It presents four decorated facades, facin 
almost directly the four different points of the compass; and in general 
effect, as well as in beauty of detail, far surpasses in appearance the 
Custom House of London, 

In the interior are two courts, separated from each other by the cen- | 
tral pile—131 feet broad—which runs from north to south, the whole 
depth of the edifice. The principal front is the southern or river front ; 
and when viewed from the opposite Quay,} it exhibits a very splendid 
aspect indeed. It consists of pavilions at each end, which are united by 
wings to the central building. The lower story of the building is an 
arcade, The central building presents a portico of four Doric columns 
with entablature and pediment, in the tympanum of which is a group of 
figures in high relief, representing the friendly union of Hibernia and 
Britannia, with the good consequences resulting to Ireland therefrom ; 
they are placed in the centre on a car of shell, embracing each other. 
Neptune, on the right, is driving away with his trident Famine and 
Despair: on the left, are sea gods sounding their shells; and a fleet of 
ships, in the distance, approaching in full sail, to which Hibernia is 
pointing. 

On the attic story, over the four columns, are allegorical statues of 
Industry, Commerce, Wealth, and Navigation. 

Above the central building rises a cupola, formed on the model of the 
cupolas of Greenwich Hospital; it is surmounted by a figure of Ho 
resting on her anchor, 12 feet high. From the ground to the top of the 
figure, the entire height is 125 feet. The pavilions at the ends have 
recesses ornamented with columns, above which are the arms of Ireland, 
on a shield between the supporters of Great Britain, sculptured in stone. 
Above the arcades of the wings, there is a range of alternate blank and 
open windows, the former containing niches; and over all an elegant 
cornice, surmounted by a balustrade, is carried round the whole building. 
This facade is of Portland stone: the other three of mountain granite. 
The north front faces Gardiner-street, and has also in its centre a por- 
tico of four columns, but without a pediment. The arcades and pil- 
lared recesses of the river front are also absent. On the entablature 
over each column, statues, representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America are placed. 

In the interior, a handsome staircase leads to the Long Room, which is 
the principal apartment, being 70 feet square. A range of composite 
columns on each side, at about 12 feet from the walls, sustain an arched 
ceiling, in which are two large circular lanterns, richly ornamented with 
devices in stucco, which, with semicircular windows above the entabla- 
ture over the columns, illuminate the room; between these are desks for 
the officers and clerks, 

This noble edifice was designed and executed under the direction of 
Gandon, the architect; the first stone was laid in 1781, and the building 
was opened for business in November, 1791. The cost of the whole, in- 
cluding furniture, docks, drawbridge, quay wall, alterations, &c. 
amounted to upwards of £500,000. 

When the Custom House was erected, the trade of Dublin was rapidly 
increasing every day, and its dimensions were formed more with a view’ 
to the prospective requirements of what might be fairly looked to—judg- 
ing from its then steadily and rapidly progressing increase—as the fu- 


that “ variety is charming,” ordered that the portico should be of the Corinthian. 
Gandon, who was somewhat of a wag, superintended the execution of the work, 
and happeniug, when the workmen were placing the Corinthian capitals, to over- 
hear a passer-by, who was struck at the incongruity, ask what order was that, he 
quickly replied, ‘A substantial order—the order of the House of Lords.” 

*7T Sitios Heese Goat emealanty 


1 Custom House Quay, 'y in front, on the same side of the water, 
fayade, 


is not sufficiently wide to admit of a good view from it of the 
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ture trade of Dublin, than with reference to the actual wants of its ex 
isting commerce. But the Legislative Union interfered, and stayed 
all further progress of the trade of the port of Dublin, except in 
that trifling degree which is caused by the few wants of an increasing 
impoverished population, and the result is, that the spacious apart- 
ments* of this noble Palace of Commerce, instead of resoundin 
with the busy hum of clerks, waiters, agents, &c., are deserted, still, 
and silent as the tomb; and the stranger, as, with mixed sorrow and 
admiration, he gazes on the stately pile, feels as though the cenotaph of 
Ireland’s commerce stood before him. 

The next important public building on the northern bank of the 


Liffey is 

THE FOUR COURTS, 
SITUATED on King’s Inns Quay, and go called, from comprising the four 
high courts of judicature, viz., Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, 
and Common Pleas. 

Like most of the public buildings in Dublin, its dimensions are mag- 
nificent, and the character of its architecture at the same time grand 
and beautiful. The form of the ground plan is that of a rectangular 
oblong, 440 feet long by 170 wide. The central pile contains the Hall 
and the Courts, and presents a splendid facade to the Quay, consisting of 
a portico of six Corinthian columns, sustaining a pediment, which is 
surmounted by statues of Moses, Justice, and Mercy. ‘The angles of 
the builtling are decorated with coupled pilasters, over which are placed, 
in a sitting posture, statues of Wisdom and Authority. Above the 
whole rises a lofty dome, of noble proportions, encompassed by columns, 
between which are perforations for windows. East and west of the 
central building are court yards, separated from the street by a hand- 
some perforated screen, 

The conception of the plan of the interior is unique and singularly 
happy. Within a square outline, measuring 140 feet, is placed a circular 
Hall, of 64 feet diameter; and, radiating from the circle, are the en- 
trances to the Courts, which are situated in the corners of the square. 
The Hall is surrounded by Corinthian columns, and is lighted by eight 
windows in the dome above ; the spaces between which are occupied 
ed eight colossal statues, in alto relievo, emblematic of Liberty, Justice, 

isdom, Law, Prudence, Mercy, Eloquence, and Punishment. Above 
those statues there is a rich frieze of foliage, extending around the 
dome; and in the frieze over each window are medallions of the follow- 
ing eight ancient eminent lawgivers, viz., Moses, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Numa, Confucius, Alfred, Mancho-Capac, and Ollam Fodhla. The rest 
of the dome is occupied by tablets, representing such interesting events 
in Jegal history as the granting of Magna Charta, &c. &c. &c. 

The building was commenced in 1786, from the designs of Thomas 
Corley; and opened in Michaelmas Term, 1796. 

Within the last few years, large additions have been made to the 
original structure, at the back towards Pill-lane: they comprise the 
Rolls Court, the Nisi Prius Court, the Bankruptcy Court, a Library, a 
spacious Coffee-room, and some other apartments, for the convenience of 
attorneys, &c. ' 

Among the other public buildings of note is 


THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 


A QUADRANGULAR pile, 223 feet long, by 150 feet deep, and 50 feet in 
height, situated in Sackville-street. It has an Ionic portico in front, 
built of Portland stone, and consisting of six columns, with a pediment, 
aboye which are placed three finely executed statues, representin 
Hibernia resting on her spear and harped shield; Mercury, with his 
caduceus and purse; and Fidelity, with her finger on her lips, and a key 
in the other hand, The tympanum of the pediment contains the Royal 
Arms, and a cornice, surmounted by a balustrade, crowns the summit, 
and is carried all round the building. 

The foundation was laid in August, 1815, and the building completed 
in 1818, at a cost of upwards of £50,000. 

The structures noticed above are the most important and remarkable 
of the public buildings of Dublin. There are, however, several others 
of great architectural beauty, which are well deserving of notice, but a 
description of which cannot be comprised within the limits assigned to 
this Memoir. Among these may be named the Rorunpa, a handsome 
circular edifice, for balls, concerts, promenades, public meetings, &c. 
Tue Lyine-1n Hosprrat, adjoining the Rorunpa, situated at the 
junction of Britain-street and Sackville-street; THe Biue-Coar Hos- 
Firat, in Blackhall-street; Tue Ricumonp SurcicaL Hosprrat, 
Brunswick-street ; The Linen Hatt, in the same street; THs Kine’s 
Inns, in Henrietta-street; St. GeorGr’s Cuurcn, a beautiful structure 
of large dimensions, the western front of which exhibits a handsome 
Ionic portico, crowned by a lofty steeple like that of the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the Fields, London; THe Roman CatTHotic Merroro- 
LITAN CHURCH OF THE CONCEPTION, preg des ae a splendid 
edifice, having a fine portico, consisting of six fluted columns (each four 
feet nine inches in diameter) of the Doric order, which support an enta- 
blature and pediment in the strictest style of this severe order. This 
forms the principal or eastern front, which extends 120 feet, and is de- 
signed after the celebrated Temple of Theseus, at Athens. Unlike most 
temples of worship, this has the high altar at the west, instead of the 
east end, ‘he interior is very beautiful. The centre aisle is encom- 
passed by fluted Doric columns, from the entablature of which springs 
an arched ceiling, whereon there is, in stucco, a basso relievo of the As- 
cension immediately over the high altar; the figures appear the size of 
life. The high altar stands between two columns, at the end of the 
principal aisle, and is of white marble; its front is beautifully sculp- 
tured, representing angels in a posture of adoration before the Eucharist, 
and an Agnus Dei in relievo. 

The length of the interior is 150 feet by about 115 or 118 feet in 
width. The erection has cost upwards of £50,000; and, taking it alto- 
gether, it is justly considered the most magnificent structure dedicated 
to the worship of God in Dublin. 

Not far from it is the handsome little Church of St. Francis Xavier, 
belonging to the Jesuits. All those buildings are on the northern side 
of the Liffey; and before we again “cross the water,” we may just 
direct attention to THE TrpmiNys OF THE DuBLin AND DroGHEDA 

LWAY, which is in this neighbourhood, at the end of Talbot-street ; 
an ‘“E Music Hatt, Tuer Cincus, and Tur Roya HipesniaN 
AcADEMY, of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; all situated in 
Lower Abbey-street, a pleasant open thoroughfare, leading from Sack- 
ville-street to the Custom House. Crossing Carlisle Bridge to the south 
bank of the Liffey, and turning down the Quay to the left some hun- 
dred yards, the visitor meets 


CONCILIATION HALL, 


A PLAIN large building, erected on Burgh Quay, by the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, as a place of meeting for that body. ‘The front extends about 
60 feet along the Quay, and has a depth of about 100 feet. Plain pi- 
lasters support a pediment on which is the date “ 1843,” enwreathed in 
shamrocks; between the pilasters are three entrances, the central one 
having the ancient crown and harp over it, in stone; over the others 
are lrish wolf-dogs, also in stone. ‘The interior is not distinguished by 
ornament. A circular platform, for the speakers, with a raised seat for 
the president of the meeting, and a desk for the reporters for the public 
press, a little below the platform, occupy one end of the chief apartment. 
‘The members of the Association occupy the body of the Hall, round the 
sides of which are galleries for the accommodation of ladies. A lar; 
gilt harp and crown, encireled by shamrocks, painted in green, consti- 
tute the decorations of the ceiling. Though in no wise very elegant or 
beautiful in its architectural pretensions, Conciliation Hall is, however, 
admirably adapted fur the purposes for which it is intended. It can 
contain a very large audience, and the speakers are distinctly heard. 

In. the immediate vicinity are Tak Trearre Roya, Hawkins-street ; 
and Tue QuEEN’s Royau THEarre, formerly called the ADELPHI, in 
Great Brunswick-street ; but they present no feature that calls for ob- 
servation. 


-* The Custom House now furnishes aecommodation to the Stamp Q, 
Irish Poor Lave Comanissioners, and the Geotogicat Society of Dublin, fet We 
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[HISTORY OF DUBLIN. 


Amongst the great variety of public edifices which are scattered over | added: the’ height of the tower is 120 feet, and of the spire 101, making 


the south and south-eastern districts of Dublin, mention may be made 
of the Terminus oF THE DUBLIN AND Kinostown Raiwway, in West- 
land-row; and the Roman Carnoric Cuaren or Sr. ANDREW, close 
adjoining. THe Royan Couiecr or Surceons, in St. Stephen’s-green, 
an exceedingly beautiful stone structure. The front exhibits a pediment, 
supported by four Doric columns; above the pediment, are placed 
statues of Esculapius, Minerva, and Hygeia. The Centenary Wers- 
LEYAN OMAPEL, on the south side of St. sage pe Pag a handsome 
stone building, with an Ionic portico. ‘The Mansion House, in Daw- 
son-street, the official residence of the Lord Mayor of Dublin: it is an 
unpretending red-brick building, with stone dressings; the interior con- 
tains some fine spacious apartments, very elegantly fitted up. ‘The 
Royav; Dust Socrmry’s House, in Kildare-street, formerly ‘the 
town residence of “Ireland’s only Duke,” was sold to the Society, in 
1814, for £30,000. The approach to this noble edifice is through a 
grand gateway of rustic masonry, leading into a spacious court, which 
orms a segment of acircle. The front exhibits four Corinthian pillars, 
with entablature and pediment. At each side is a corresponding colon- 
nade of the Doric order. The rear has an extensive lawn, reaching to 
Merrion-square, from which it is separated by a dwarf wall, and to the 
beauty of which it adds very much.* The CommerctaL Buriprnes fF in 
Dame-street, containing a capacious hall and coffee-room, the Stock 
Exchange, a hotel, &c. 

There are two structures remaining to be mentioned, which, from 
their antiquity, and the interest attaching to the associations connected 
with them, require a special notice each, and they are the CaruupRats 
or St. Parrick and Curist-Cuurcu., We will first notice— 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. PATRICK. 


Tis venerable pile is indeed “ancient of days.” It was built about the 
year 1190, by John Comyn, Archbishop of Dublin, on the site of an old 
church, said to have been erected by the sainted patron of Ireland him- 
self. It was destroyed by fire in the year 1364, and was rebuilt in the 
pointed Gothic style. It consists of a nave, transepts, choir, and a small 
chapel, which was dedicated to the Holy Virgin. Among the many 
monuments which the Cathedral contains are two marble slabs, on ad- 
joining pillars in the nave, to the memory of the celebrated Dean Swift, 
who had been for so many years Dean of this Cathedral, and to that of 
the unhappy Stella (Mrs, Johnson). The inscription on the former is— 

Hic depositum est corpust 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 8.T.D., 
Hujus Ecclesise Cathedralis, 


Decani, 
Ubi Sceva Indignatio 
Ulterius 
Cor lacerare nequit. 
Abi Viator, 

Et imitare si poteris 
Strenuum pro virili 
Libertatis Vindicatorem, 
Obiit 19° die menses Octobris, 
A.D. 1745, Anno AXtatis 78°. 


This inscription (except, of course, the dates) was written by the 
eccentric Dean himself. On the other slab the inscription is as fol- 
lows :— 

Underneath lie the mortal remains of Mrs. Hester Johnson, better known to 
the world by the name of Stella, under which she is celebrated in the writings of 
Doctor Jonathan Swift, Dean of this Cathedral. She was a person of extraordi- 
nary endowments and accomplishments of body, mind, and behaviour ; justly 
admired and respected by all who knew her, on account of her many eminent 
virtues, as well as for her great natural and acquired perfections. She died, 
Jan. 27th, 1727-8, in the 46th year of her age, and, by her will, bequeathed one 
thousand pounds towards the support of a Chaplain to the Hospital founded in 
this city, by Doctor Steevens. 

Near the southern entrance to the nave, in an obscure corner, there 
is a small tablet of white marble, bearing the following description :— 

Here lieth the body of Alexander McGee, servant to Doctor Swift, Dean of St. 


Patrick’s. His grateful master caused this monument in memory of his discre- 
tion, fidelity, and diligence in that humble station, Obiit Mar. 24, 1723. 
Atatis 29, 


The entire length of the Cathedral is 800 feet. “The choir,” says Dr. 
Walsh, “ at present 90 feet long, was probably originally only 60, the addi- 
tional 30 feet being an encroachment on the nave, comprehending the space 
where the aisles cross each other, and separating, of course, the northern 
and southern parts of the transept, from which it is divided by plain, 
unornamented partitions of lath and plaster; while what we suppose 
the original choir is decorated with the usual ornaments of Gothic 
architecture. This portion of the choir is really beautiful; and the 
fine arch that forms its western termination, is at once bold, light, and 
elegant ; the roof composed of groined arches, formerly of stone, but taken 
down a few years since, from an apprehension that the walls were too 
feeble to sustain its weight, is now of stucco, but retaining its former 
graceful form, is very pleasing to the eye. The Archbishop's throne, 
stalls, &c,, though from their position they must unavoidably injure the 
architectural beauty of the choir, are in a good style, and neatly sculp- 
tured in varnished oak. ‘The altar-piece, representing a curtain, behind 
a handsome Gothic arch, half-drawn, and presenting a glory to the view, 
has a fine effect; and the organ, which forms part of the screen, that 
separates the choir from the nave, is handsomely ornamented, and re- 
ported to be without a rival in this island.§ 

The exterior of St. Patrick’s presents a very dilapidated appearance, 
which has by no means been improved by the repairs made from time to 
time, for they were executed without any rear to the architecture of 
the building. From the north-west angle of the building a square tower 
of blue limestone rises. It was erected by Archbishop Minot, about the 
year 1370, and in the year 1740, an, extinguisher-looking spire was 


* The Dublin Society was founded in 1731, for the promotion of husbandry and 
other useful arts in Ireland, and was the first Agricultural Society established in 
Europe. It was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1749. Lectures on chemistry, 
botany, geology, &c., are given at stated periods; and there are annual exhibi- 
tions of cattle, agricultural implements, &e., and also of Irish manufactures. 

In the house, there is a good library of scientific works, and a museum of ob- 
jects relating to natural history, geology, mineralogy, &c., &c. 

+ Though not connected in any particular way with the Commerciat Buinp- 
INGS, yet as being a Society composed of merchants, mention may be made in 
this place of the OuzeL GaLLey, a name as singular as the origin of the Society 
to which it is applied was simple and natural. It was as follows:—In the year 
1700, during some protracted litigation respecting a ship, much legal difficulties 
and controversy on the case arose, and no satisfactory decision could be arrived 
at. Ultimately, in order to put an end to expense and delay, the case was re- 
ferred to the arbitration of a body of merchants, who exhibited such acuteness, 
iutelligence, and patient research in their investigation, and so much justice and 
fairness in their decision, that the judgment they pronounced in the case was 
readily acquiesced in by the litigant parties. ¢ 

Conyinced of the advantages to be derived from having a fair tribunal of arbi- 
tration to refer to, the merchants of Dublin, after this affair, formed a select num- 
ber of their body into a Society for that p se, Which, from the name of the 
litigated ship that led to its formation, was called the Ouze, GALLEY. Its mem- 
bers consist of a captain, lieutenants, and crew, selected from the most respect- 
able merchants. They hold two or three convivial meetings annually, at which 
the general business of the Society is transacted; and they assemble where and 
when the captain chooses to order. The expense of these meetings is defrayed 
out of a subscription fund. When parties submit to their arbitration, any costs 
which may be decreed, are applied to charitable purposes. 

+ ie. Here the body of Jonathan Swift, S.T.D., Deacon of this Cathedral Church, 
is laid, where fierce indignation can no longer lacerate the heart. Traveller go, 
and imitate him, if thon canst, as a strenuous asserter of liberty. Died the 19th 
day of October, A.D. 1745, in the 78th year of his age. 

§ The organ is said to have been the gift of the Duke of Ormond ; it was the 
work of Smith, the father, of Rotterdam, and intended for a church in Vigo, in 
Spain, where, however, it never was erected. When the Dnke assisted in the 
attack made by the combined fleets of England and Holland, on the ships in the 
harbour of that town, in 1702, it had not been landed from the vessel which con- 
veyed itfrom Rotterdam, and, of course, fell into the hands of the assailants. 


altogether an elevation of 221 feet. *  : : ; 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral is situated in the centre of the very oldest and 


oorest of Dublin.* Not far from it, and at the end of Castle Street, 
hrist-Church Place, is 
THE CATHEDRAL OF THE HOLY TRINITY, OR 
CHRIST-CHURCH. 


Tus very ancient structure has even less pretensions to architectural 
beauty than St. Patrick’s, in its present external appearance. Whatever 
it may have been in the olden time, length of years, tasteless alterations, 
and repairs, have all contributed largely to render its aspect in our days 
sxieoniney unpicturesque. : 

Itis said to have been founded A.p, 1088, by Sitric MacAulaffe, King of 
the Ostmen of Dublin, and Donat, the first Ostman Bishop of Dublin. In 
the interior there are some remains, in the north side of the nave, of. the 
original architecture of the edifice, in the pointed style.’ The form of the 
Cathedral is that of a cross, the length of the nave, being 103 ‘feet, the 
width 38 feet. The choir contains stalls for the Dean and Prebendaries. 

Christ-Church contains numerous monuments of various dates. » Some 
of these are very curious, and not a few. have a claim to.the character of 
beautiful. Strongbow, the famous Earl of Pembroke, who was one of the 
bravest of the Anglo-Norman «Knights. that laid «the, foundation . of 
English power in Ireland, is said’ to lie entombed within the walls of 
Christ-Chureh, He died in Dublin, in the commencement of the month 
of June, A.p. 1177, of mortification in the foot. The monument erected 
to his memory represents a recumbent figure of a warrior in armour, with 
a portion of a female figure by his side—the one Strongbow, the other 
Eva, his consort; both peng. of hewn stone. « Ona slab in the wall, 
above this monument, is the following inscription :— 

THIS : AVNCYENT : MONVMENT: OF: STRANGBOWE: CALLED: 
COMES : STRANGVLENSIS : LORD : OF : CHEPSTO: AND: OGNY: THE: 
FIRST: AND: PRINCIPAL: INVADER:,OF: IRELAND: 1169: QVI: 
OBIT: 1177: THE: MONUMENT: WAS: BROKEN: BY: THE: FALL: 
OF: THE: ROFF: AND: BODYE: OF: CHRISTES : CHVRCHE: IN: AN: 
1562: AND: SET: VP: AGAYN: AT: THE: CHARGYS: OF: THE: 
RIGHT: HONORABLE: SR: HENIRI: SYDNEY: KNYGHT: OF: THE: 
MOST : NOBLE: ORDER: L: PRESIDENT: WAILES: L: DEPUTY: OF : 
IRLAND : 1570. 

Amongst the modern monuments, that to the memory of Lord Chan- 
cellor Bowes, A.p., 1767, may be particularized ; and also the monument 
to Sir John Stevenson. 

We will conclude this notice of the most conspicuous of the public 
buildings of Dublin with a few words on the 


ROYAL BARRACKS. 
AN extensive series of buildings in the form of contiguous squares, which 
are open to the south. Behind these there is an immense quadrangle, 
called the Palatine-square, in which the infantry parade, &c. Accom- 
modation can be afforded in these barracks to 6000 men. They are 


situated on the Northern bank of the Liffey, at the extreme west end of 


the City and close to the 
PHG@NIX PARK. 


Tere are few capital cities which possess so extensive and beautiful 
a domain for the recreation of their inhabitants as that which Dublin 
has in the Phcenix Park. Hyde Park will bear no comparison with it. 
Its undulating surface diversified with gentle eminences and shady 
wooded dells; its thick groves, its green alleys and retired walks, skirted 
with gigantic hawthorns growing in nature’s richest luxuriance; its lon 
interminable avenues, lined on either side with tall stately tree: 
form an ensemble presenting a succession of delightful prospects—a rich 
variety of landscape scenery that is exceedingly beautiful. It contains 
upwards of 1,700 acres, and within its limits are the ZooLoeicaL 
GARDENS, Which are well laid out in ormamental grounds, walks, &c., 
&c., and contain a very good collection of animals; the Vicr-REGAL 
Lopexr,f the summer residence of the Letd Lieutenant, seated in a 
leasure-ground and gardens of 100 acres; the Carer Srcrerary’s 
ODGE, in @ domain of upwards of thirty acres; the Hisernran 
Scoot, an Establishment for Soldiers’ Children ; the Roya Mmuirary 
InrirMARY, and the Powper Macazine. On entering the Park, from 
Park Gate-street, the most conspicuous object is the WELLINGTON 
TESTIMONIAL, on the left—an obelisk 205 feet high: it cost upwards of 
£20,000, and its architectural pretensions are pretty correctly conveyed 
in the epithet, “an over-grown milestone,” which was sarcastically ap- 
plied to it shortly after its completion. There is, however, a reall 
beautiful work of art, somewhat farther on, in the interior of the Park, 
and nearly opposite to the Vice-Regal Lodge: it is familiarly called the 
Pheenix, and consists of a fluted and highly ornamented Corinthian 
column, raised on a pedestal; on the top of the column there is a 
Pheenix, finely sculptured, rising out of flames; the whole being about 
30 feet high. This elegant monument was erected, in allusion to the 
name of the Park,{ by the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, in 1745, when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The pedestal bears the following inscrip- 
tions :— 
CIVIVM OBLECTAMENTO 
CAMPVM RVDVM ET INCVLTVM 
ORNART IVSSIT 
PHILLIPPUS STANHOPE, 
COMES DE CHESLERFIELD, 
PROREX. 
IMPENSIS SVIS POSVIT 
PHILLIPPUS STANHOPE, COMES 
DE CHESTERFIELD, PROREX. 


On the other sides of the pedestal the arms of the Stanhope’ family 
are sculptured in relief. : : 

The lands which form the Phoenix Park formerly belonged to the 
house of the Knights Templars at Kilmainhem ; they. were given, on 
the suppression. of that unfortunate order to the Knights Hospitallers, 
and continued in their possession until the dissolution of religious houses 
in the reign of Henry VIII, when they reverted to the Crown. The 
idea of converting them to the purposes of a deer park was first formed 


* Within a few yards of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the visitor finds himself in the 
very heart of “ 7re Liberties” of Dublin, a large tract at the western end of the 
City, which is at present the abode of want, wretchedness, and squalor, though for- 
merly, when manufactures flonrished in Dublin, it was one of its most opulent 
quarters, as the spacious streets and large lofty mansions, decorated with window 
and door cases of sculptured marble and stone, abundantly testify. Those once 


splendid residences, now crumbling to decay, are inhabited principally by poor |. 


artisans, to whom Dublin can now no longer afford employment. Among the few 
who do still eke out a miserable subsistence from their skill and labour, are those 
weavers who produce that beautiful fabric, the Jrish Tabinet, or, as it is more 
usually called, the Jrish Poplin, so justly celebrated throughout Europe and 
America. The trade, however, is not very extensive: of the large quantities of 
Trish Poplin, which are sold in London, not more than bg eho to four-fifths are 
“the real thing”—the “ genuine Irish.” The man of this beautiful article, 
which has been as yet unrivalled in Great Britain, is said to have been introduced 
into Ireland by the French Huguenots, who settled there after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. : 

The principal street in the ‘ Liberties,” is Thomas-street, where Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was arrested in 1798, and “‘ Emmet’s rebellion ” out, as already 
mentioned. The name “ Liberties” is derived from the fact of this district being 
iene of jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and from having 

anor Courts of its own. : 

+ This is an unpretending stone building, having its north front decorated with 
an Tonic colonnade sup: a 

} The name Pheenix, as applied to 
which, in pronunciation, very much resemb'e the English word Phenix. They 
are, Fionn-uisge—signitying clear or fair water—the name borne from time im- 
memorial by the manor out of which the Park was formed, and given to it from a 


clear chalybeate ig Within its precincts, which still exists, not far from the 
we the -Regal Lodge, and is well known as the “ Spa,” and much 
uented. 


THE END. 


it 
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our limits admit of our noticing in this brief and 


in the reign of Elizabeth ; but the first to its formation was not 
taken till the year 1662, in the reign of Charles 1I., when the Duke of 
Ormond actively took up the matter. Many additions to its extent 
were’ subsequently made, and ultimately the completion was accom- 
plished by“Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, during his 
Vice-Royalty in the early part of the last century. 

Nearly opposite to the entrance to the Park, and on the other side 
of the river, stands ; , : 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, KILMAINHAM, 


on the site of the old Priory of Knights Hospitallers. It is an institu- 
tson for decayed mili officers and soldiers. It was founded towards 
the close of the reign of Charles IL, and is a quadrangular building, 
inclosing an area of 210 feet square. 

The general aspect of Dublin, as already observed, is very beautiful. 
In the better and more modern parts of the town, the streets are very 
spacious, regular, and well built. There cannot be finer streets than 
Dame-street, College-green, Westmorland-street, and Sackville-street. 
The latter is much broader than any street in London, or even the 
widest part of the Boulevards of Paris, and has in its centre an elegant 
column to the memory of Lord Nelson, surmounted by a colossal statu 
of that great naval hero. But the most beautiful feature of the Cityi 
its magnificent squares, the smallest of which—Fitzwilliam-square—is 
large in comparison with many of the principal squares of on. 


ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, 
1s said to be the largest square in Europe, and incloses upwards of 20 
acres laid out in shrubberies lawns, walks, &c. &c. In the centre of the 
inclosure isan equestrian statue of IL Although the houses 
which encompass the Green are not regularly of the same height, some 
of them, are, however, noble mansions, ; 


MERRION SQUARE. 


Tus is, in all respects, the most beautiful of the squares of Dublin. 
The mansions are splendid, and of uniform height; he width of the 
road-way or street is 80 feet, and the undulating surface of the enclosure, 
which is disposed in ornamental grounds and shrubberies, comprises 124 
acres. On the south side of this square is the handsome mansion of 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. 

Movwntsoy and RurLanp Squarss are to the north of the town: in 
the latter square are the Rotunda Gardens, a pleasant promenade, that 
was much frequented in the summer evenings, before the opening 
of the PorToBELLO GARDENS, which have proved more attractive. _ 

The bridges that cross the Liffey aré numerous; but, from the cireum- 
stance of the river being narrow, they shrink into insignificance when 
compared with the magnificent structures that span the Thames, The 
lowest on the river, next the shipping, is CarLisLu Brip@E; then come, 
successively, the Mera Bripcx, Essex Bripex, RicaMOND BRIDGE, 


Waurrworts Briper, Qurern’s Bripcr, BARRAcK Brings, adjoining ~ 


which is a handsome Gothic gateway, at the entrance to the Mili 
ei ; Kine’s Brings; and, in the outlets of the town, SARAH BripGE, 
so called from the foundation-stone having been laid by Sarah, Countesr 
of Westmoreland, in 1791; it is composed of a single arch, 104 feet span. 
Here we close our Topographical Notice of Dublin; which, taken with 
the minutely accurate and beautifully designed and executed view of that 
City, which our artist enables us to supply to our Subscribers, will, we 
trust, convey a tolerably ample and correct knowledge of the Mrrroro- 


Lis OF IRELAND. 
EMINENT PERSONS. 


To make our Illustration of the Sister Capital as perfect as our limits 
admit of, we subjoin the following brief list of a few of the most distin- 
guished persons who have been born in it -— ‘ 

St. Lawrence O’Tool, Archbishop of Dublin, when it surrendered to 
Strongbow. Born about the year 1100; died in Normandy, on his 
Pogo Rome, A.D. 1180. Canonized by Pope Honorius IIL, 
AD. : 

Christopher Pembridge, author of “The Amnals of Ireland,” published 
by Camden. Born 1347, 

James Stanihurst, a lawyer, and Recorder. Born 1496. Author of 
“Pias Orationes Plures.” His daughter Margaret was mother of 
Archbishop Usher. Died 1573. : 

Richard Stanihurst, son of James. Born 1535; died at Brussells, 
Anno 1618. Took priest’s orders abroad, and became Chaplain to Duke 
Albert, Governor of the Netherlands. He wrote—1. “De Rebus in 
Hibernia gestis;” 2. “VitaS. Patricii;” 3.‘ Harmonia, Seu, Catena 
Dialectica in Porphyrium ;” 4. “Translation of the First Four Books of 
Virgil’s Eneas,” written in uncouth English Hexameter—a scarce and 
curious work. ‘ 

James Usher, the celebrated Archbishop of Armagh, born 1580, son 
of Arnold Usher, one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, was the first 
scholar on the foundation of Trinity College, shortly after its establish- 
ment, in the reign of Elizabeth: elevated to the Primacy in 1626; emi- 
nent throughout Europe for his erudition, learned writings, and energy 
6 es died in London, 1656, and was buried in Westminster 

William Malone, a learned Jesuit, author of writings in re to Arch-. 
bishop Usher. Born 1586; died in Spain, 1659. eae i 

Henry Fitzsimons. Became a Roman Catholic after quitting Oxford 
University, where he was ediicated, and afterwards entered the ranks of 
the Jesuits. He was one of the ablest disputants against Archbishop 
Usher and the Irish-Protestant Clergy. Born 1590. Author of several 
polemic works in Latin and English. : 

John Perrot, a Quaker. Born 1593; made a journey to Rome to con- 
vert the Pope; got into the hands of the Inquisition; subsequently li- 
berated as insane; and, on his return to Ireland, published a book, called 
= Tee Ram eee paar 

ir James Ware, author of the well-known work “The Antiquiti 

air aa Saeeer ae bi ee ne et ant ed 
Arthur esley, Earl of . esea. Born 1614, author of the curi 
and interesting “Memoirs of His Own Times,” 2 : aemtres 

Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patricks. » Born in Hoey’s-court, Wer- 
baat ee A. D, 1667, November 30; died at the Deanery, October 

) is baie é tit ¥ 

Charles Jervas, a successful portrait painter, best known by his able 
translation of “Don Quixote.” Born 1670; died at London 1733. 

Sir Richard Steele, a dramatic writer and essayist, editor of “The 
Tatler.” Born 1671. . 


omas Leland, D, 
eS Meth ak 7 Celncae, bens. tee 
ames ld, Earl of Cha t. Born’ 1728. H th 
ehosen President of the Irish Volunteers at thei formation in 1783, 
ight Hon. Edmund the great orator, statesman, | ilog 
pie a i a Sheridan, t ey i. 
Sie Wh komt. Ben TT eee sie ee eA 
Mr. T. Moore, the poet of our own day, is also a native of Dublin. 
_ Those few names, taken at random from a numerous list, are all that 
hastily-penned 


oll. 


